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ug on the floor is 
ld- Seal Conzoleum 
Rug No. 362 — an old 
blue pattern with overlaid 
B design of autuma browns, 


peieet 








and sizes you are certain to find suitable 
rugs for every room in your home. 


Popular Sizes- 
x 
xX 
x 


“/) ON’T you like this 
c little home of Helen’s? 
And this rug—isn’t it lovely 
—it sets off the whole room.”’ 


GUARANTEE 


> ‘ tes 
Popular Prices 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 3 fet$.80 6 x 9 fees: 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK . ion 2. ‘ : 
41 feet 
3 x 6 feet 3.20 9 "EZ 
Prices in the Far West 
than those quoted; Ca 
Ali prices subject tocha 


Look for the Gold Seak 


1.60 7343 x 


2.40 7] x | 
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T is a joy to know that everyone ad- 

mires your home and that youachieved 

its charm and still kept well within the 
bounds of economy. 
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Remember how you discovered Congo- 
leum Rugs—and the very one that just 
seemed made for your living room—at 
half the price you had decided to pay. 

And not only are Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs low-priced, but they’ re wonder- 
ful time and labor savers. A light going- 
over with a damp mop has the smooth, 
waterproof surface freshandclean in ajiffy. 

They need no fastenings, yet lie per- 
fectly flat without kicking or curling up. 

Note the low prices of these durable, 
sanitary rugs! From the variety of patterns 


San 


When we placed this liberal pledge, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back’? on every one of these durable, 
charming rugs, we meant exa®wy What we 
said. If you are not satisfied we will give 
you back your money through your dealer. 

Write for our new free booklet, 
**Modern Rugs for Modern Homes.’’ 


cc 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Minneapolis Dallas Boston 
Atlanta Pittsburgh St.Louis Montreal 


Philadelphia 
E rancisco 
Kansas City 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug Gold-Se _ : ade 
Sigs 8 70ld-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug 
No. 368 No. 370 
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When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 
process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 
ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 
recording put into the record. 

After their records have passed the critical judg- 
ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 
atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 
judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the 
Victrola and they must give the final approval before 
any of their records are released to the public. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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| The true portrait 
of Caruso’s art 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “‘ Victrola’ identify all our products 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N, J. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


“GREATEST BARGAIN OF MY LIFE” 


“Worth $15.” “Send Me 5 More Sets.” (t=: 


World's ~* 
Greatest | | | 4 
MASTERP TECES yHik ANCILN 1 MARINER 


We believed the 

nae pub- his ee — 

lic would appre- atin, Af “ A ii a 

ciate an oppor- FOR E S, t Ni a B U lad > 

tunity to pur- re 

chase THIRTY ALL 

of the greatest books ever written, } Teas ayy 1}! pee “ i. 
for only $2.98. Butwewereamazed | i |UN SFI AGT ‘ ANY )} Fy] | ERS 
at the enthusiastic response. Let- ; ea 

ters pour in every day praising the 

books, praising the offer, ordering sas epee . ve snc ee ane 

additional sets. Think of it. Thirty ' | 1 }- AY, ' ‘g> he T 
wonderful Books for only $2.98. i e a 7™ 

—Bound in beautiful 


Limp Redcroft Mi iit HAPPY PRINCE 


A year’s reading of the most wonderful books ; 
ever written! $2.98 for ALL THIRTY—not ; ; ’ aN , iYA W ‘4 . 
for ONE—NOT A FIRST PAYMENT. Each . § Ai} Thy | | A] Ss 


HNCOLN’S SPEELI TCS ABD AD MAES SES 


book complete—NOT EXTRACTS. Each vol- : 
ume printed in clear, readable type, on excel- : 

lent book paper, and bound in wonderful 

limp Redcroft. Over FOUR MILLION 

VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD WITH- 

OUT ADVERTISING. 


Send No Money 


Just mail coupon or letter. These are the 
wonderful Little Leather Library books 
which are so convenient in size. You can 
carry one in your pocket whereyer you go. 
World's greatest authors, including Kipling, 
De Maupassant, Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Shakespeare, G. Bernard 
Shaw, Dickens, Lincoln, Irving, Conan Doyle, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Burns, Browning and 
others. All 30 volumes for only $2.98. 


LAST CHANCE 


Read these wonderful books for a month. 
Then if net pleased, send them back and lose 
no money. Mail coupon and we will send the 
entire 30 volumes at once. Simply pay post- 
man $2.98 plus postage, and examine the 
books for 30 days. The publisher of this 
magazine guarantees REFUND if you are 
not more than pleased. At this price of 
$2.98 they will be cleaned out quickly. This 
is your last chance as no more of these won- 
derful books will be printed, until paper 
again comes down from present high prices. 
Mail coupon or copy it in a letter at once. 


Little Leather Library 


Dept. 265 
44 E. 23d St. 
New York 


Please send me the 30 
volumes of world’s great- 

est masterpieces, bound 

in limp Redcroft. I will 

pay the postman $2.98 plus 
postage but if I am not sat- 
isfied I will mail books back 

at your expense within 30 days 
and you are to refund my money at 
once. It is distinctly understood 
that there are no further payments. 








Name 


Address 








atside U. 8. Price $3.98 cash with order. 















Before the War 


green enamel. 


rate of $4 a month. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


A finer typewriter at a fair price 


ar Mee Don’t Send 


so 





® o 
: A new Oliver nine, lates fi , 
Newest and finest Oliver... °%,zins.2y, sesso finest model se 
This is nof a rebuilt or second-hand machine we offer. It 


is a new Oliver, latest model, and absolutely the finest prod- 
uct of our factory. It is the famous Oliver No. 9, the model method, an economical method. We inaugurated this 
that sold for $100 before the war. And you have the guaran- plan during the war, when economy was urged upon 
tee of a $2,000,000 company that it is the identical typewriter. all of us as a patriotic duty. And we were glad to 

The Oliver is noted for its simplified and sturdy construc- 
tion—for its freedom from trouble—for its year-in-and-year- wasteful. It made the price too high. 


out service and durability. It is distinguished for its hand- We no longer have over 50 branch houses and sub- 
some appearance, being richly furnished in nickel and olive offices throughout the country. We save for you 


Ea a ents to be paid for in the price of the typewriter. Our new 
sy p y Mm plan dispenses with these superfluous sales methods. 


Over a year to pay— Only $4 a month Other prices went up with the war—the 


If you decide to keep the Oliver after free trial, pay us at the easy 


This gives you over a year to pay, and you have the use of the Note how other commodities Commodity Prices July,1914 
typewriter while paying for it. have soared in price since the compared with 1920 
” first days of the war. Nearly 





What great concerns 
think of the Oliver 


National Suit & Cloak Co., New 
York: “In our business, typewriters 
are kept busy cight hours of every day. 
It is necessary that we use machines 
that are not alonespeedy, but those the 
will stand up under such conditions. 1t 
was for these reasons that we installed 
theOliver, and are now using over 500 of 
these machines, having standardized in 
them.”’ 

Nau, Rusk & Sevearingen Co., 
Cleveland: ‘Our typing is of great 
importance in our work as public ac- 
countants. It is highly necessary that 
we get clean-cut figures, a perfect regis- 
ter, and the best possible copies. That’s 
why we use Oliver Typewriters. The 
Olivers are ‘onthe go’ constantly in our 
Office. The operators have no trouble 
with them and find them very simple to 
operate.’’ 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., Cleve- 
land: “We find that the Oliver Ma- 
chines stand up for years— and during 
their life they give us complete satisfac- 
tion. The downward striking type-bar— 
@ distinctive feature of the Oliver—in- 
sures perfect alignment, which is always 
&@ great advantage with a typewriter.” 


Among other prominent users of the 
Oliver are: Morris & Co.; New York 
Central Lines; Boston Elevated Railway; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; U.S. Steel 
Corporation, and others of great rank. 































One Cent 


Our amazing free trial offer 


Try the Oliver free before you buy. Send no money. 
Make no deposit. Mail only the coupon to get the Oliver 
for free trial. 

Use the Oliver for five days as if it wer¢ your own. 
Put it to every test, to every comparison. Satisfy yourself 
that if any typewriter is worth $100 it is this superb Oliver 
with all its modern improvements. 

If for any reason you decide that you don’t want to 
keep the Oliver, just send it back at our expense (express 
collect). We even refund the outgoing transportation 
charges. So you can’t lose a cent on the free trial. If you 
agree that it is the finest typewriter regardless. of price, 
and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the easy 
rate of only $4 a month. 


You save $36 because you 
Y ve 
eee buy direct from the factory 

































before the war. Only our selling plan has changed, 
not the Oliver. 


We now sell direct from factory to you. A sensible 








break away from the old system of selling type- 
writers. It was too complicated, too costly, too 








money that was going for high rents, employes’ 
salaries, etc. We also save on traveling salesmen, 
whose salaries, commissions and road expenses had 






The saving is $36, and it goes to you. 











Oliver came down 







Think of it—payments so small yerything has doubled or Breadstuffs— 
Increased 










as to average only about 13c a day! trebled. in —— Ry me ,~ ee ae 
‘ me ‘ . ver sells for $36 less than be- ovisions— 
Our liberal pay ment plan makes it fore the war! That shows the ree ol ee 92% 
easy practically for everybody to economy of our maker-to-user Coal 
own the Oliver typewriter. —r sities Wieden halk mates Increased ....... 241% 
’ ° ° ° 4 § a -O§ . 
Don’t think of renting or buying sales. methods are necessary. Textiles— pasa 
a second-hand machine of doubtful As for us We are very well .. ecencee 03 
ter . i. st. ie pleased wit the Oliver plan. s— 
quality when it is so casy for you Our business has increased Increased -_..... 142% 
to own the superb Oliver! fourfold in the past three years. Oliver Typewriter— 
And today we are again adding DECREASED ._._..36% 




















MAILTHE COUPON ‘esrmieaciieadiice |] 
eS 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
The coupon brings you an Oliver for 
free trial. Mail it today. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
; I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 

If you wish further information before ti 
ordering, mark the coupon for our cata- 


log and copy of our amazing bookiet, 







tle to remain in you until fully paid for. 


\] 
' 
a 
' 
| 
a 
DB Mey-ghinwing polet fee.c..cc.s cc ccccccccccccccsocccscsccens eseeccesoses 
AN tee “ 5 is does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
ee ae eae riters—the Rea- to return the liver, E will ship it back at your expense at the end 
. Ms 0 ve days. 
Avoid disappointment— order now to se- . Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
cure immediate delivery. i —‘The aigh Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the 
: 
z 
6 
: 
a 
G 
7 
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Cc Sian Price, $82 e luxe catalog and further information. 


™ OLIVER 


TNpewriter Gmpany 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pace 4 


LEANOR had been a student-officer for seven 

months; she wore the “honor” clothes, and was al- 

lowed the duties and freedoms that went with being an 
officer. She loved the Training School, yes, loved it. 


Tomorrow she was going back to the world, and she 
was determined to take with her some of the orderliness, 
the discipline, the cleanliness and the sweetness which 
she had learned from the Superintendent. 


Slowly she made the rounds—her last night. To- 
morrow—the world again! 


Suddenly she stopped and sniffed the air. Smoke! 
That meant—fire. 


Hurriedly she ran to turn in the alarm, summoned 
the Superintendent, and called to the girls to hurry, 
hurry! For, down at the end of a corridor, she saw a 
tiny red flicker of flame, and then smoke, confusion, cries, 
and more smoke — 

* * * 


Eleanor did not go back to the world next morning. 
She never recovered from her serious burns. She and the 
Superintendent saved three from burning to death. But 
several were overcome by smoke, and the Superintendent 
will carry the marks of her sacrifice with her to her grave. 
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Going back to life 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


The Red Book Magazine 


With Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers there could be 
no sacrifice! Day and night they would guard the prisons, 
reformatories, training schools and other institutions of 
our land, and silently but completely give protection 
to these boys and girls who want another chance at 
citizenship. 


The State demands that individuals who perform wrong 
acts, even though it be done through ignorance, must pay 
a penalty for that ignorance. Could the State set any worse 
example than by allowing our penal institutions to burn 
at such an alarming rate—even though it may be due to 
carelessness, ignorance or neglect! 





How about the institutions of your city? Does the law 
work both ways—or are individuals made to pay a penalty 
which officials are excused from paying? The Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler protects the inmates and the build- 
ing alike. How about yours? Do they need protection? 


Read “‘Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


We have solid, unbiased, truthful facts concerning adequate pro- 
tection for public institutions, and a list of such buildings which are 
safe from fire. Write us today—for your free copy of our intensely 
interesting booklet, “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” Address: 
Grinnell Company, Inc., West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


° 


GRINNELL COMPANY 
IC 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers; The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of PHE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
_- not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 
_ We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 





MUNG AVION Te: 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Illustrated by Frank Street 
> es Sa we By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
The Mistake of M. Bruette By George T. Marsh 


Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 
The Little Lord of All the Earth By Jack Boyle 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 
Fear By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 
The Rift By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


By the Clock By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 


Bringing Home the Errant Husband 
Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather 
133 at 3 By Gerald Beaumont 
Illustrated by William Meade Prince 
By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


Beauty 


c 


By Lucian Cary 


A Taste of Revenge 
Kincaid’s Angel Child By George Patullo 
Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 

By Edward Mott Woolley 


The Disappearing Bed 
Illustrated by Norman Price 


—And— 


Bruce Barton’s Commonvsense Editorial 
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81 
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TERMS $3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions tur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 


postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher 1 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (May form closes March 15th). Advertising rates on application, 


subscriptions, viz. : §3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Station -rs’ Hall, London, England. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: ss RESIDENT THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
Do not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman ZINE is issued on the twenty- 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director third of the month preceding its 

through agents unknown toyou 

personally, or you may find Off £ the Advertising Direct: 33 West 42nd Street, New York date, and is for sale by all news- 

self defrauded. Many com- ce of the Ac re: ising Wirector, 3 pe Som reet, = ork. dealers after that time. In the 

ir ea ~~ R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St SsBoston. 

plaints are received from people LONDOM -OPFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London Cc event of failure to obtain copies 

ah mart Fagen bo sage ge | Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act at news-stands, or on railway 

course, the subscription never of Congress of March 3. 187¢ trains, a notification to the Pub- 

reaches this office. Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORP RATION (The Red Book Magazine). | Usher will be appreciated. 

Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION in Great 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide & 








SUMMeR SCHOOLS 





ULVER SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


Cavalry Artillery 
Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
June 29th to August 24th 


Five distinct schools. 
minimum age 14; 
Aviation — 16; 





Naval 










Naval, 
Cavalry — 14; 
Artiller; — 14; 
Yoode raft—12. 
Write for cata- 
logueof school that 
interests you. 


Ac ldress 


(On Lake 
Maxin- 
Auckee) 





SUMMER CAMPS 


Summer Camps 


| Watch Our 
| Camp Section 


It Begins in the April Issue 











SCHOOLS & COLLEGES FOR BOY : BOYS ee 








| Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 55TH YEAR 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 
Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 


N it are listed some of the 
most reliable camps in 
1 the country. And not all 
camps are good ones. Be- 
cause camps are away from 
main travelled roads and 
situated in lovely places 
where no sound of train or 
other trafic can mar the 
music of bird or running 

















NFW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
vidual attention. Boys taught Aew to study. 
Supervised athletics. 37th year. 
Cot. T. D. LANDON, 


28. 
Thorough 
preparation 
small classes, indi- 
Military training 
For catalogue, address 
Principal and Commandant. , 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million pen 
plant. 67-ac r] campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. ©. under direction U. 8S. Army officer. 
Junior school tor ‘small boys. Catalog 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, T 








Gull Coast Military and Naval Academy 


—America’s great open air school on the Gulf. Study, 
Athletics, Water Sports. Boys sleep on screene 
porches. Strong College bred faculty. Teacher to 
every 20 boys. Separate Department for boys 8 to 15. 
You'll enjoy our catalogue. THE ACADEMY, R1, Gulfport, Miss. 








LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS | 


College Preparatory—Not a military institution—Honor 
ideals. Aim distinctively educational. Preparation 
for admission to any university. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. (One hour north of Chicago. ) 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, Til 
MILFORD A college preparatory 
school for boys of 16 
and over. Formerly The Rosenbaum School. 


classes and individual instruction. 
Ss 1B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Connecticut 
A military academy of 


RIVERSID the highest grade, fifty 


miles north of Atlanta 
In Blue Ridge foothills. 


; i Personal supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics. For catalogne address 








Booklet on Request. 








RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia | 


~ BUSINESS COLLEGES 





Bryant & Stratton Business College | 


65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 
Clark School of 
Business Administration | 
The School of Results 
59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 


Your Position is Assured Gregg Shorthand 


With the Knowledge of 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Ask for catalogue. Address Pinon ag 


Gregg School ° Siteae 








Small | 


brook, it is difficult to in- 
vestigate them all. 


Choosing the wrong camp 
is easy—and disastrous. We 
know camps because we have 
visited and investigated them. 
Let us help you. 


Apply, without charge, to 
The Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street 








New York City 








[Camp Terra Alta] 


Directed by The Commandant of The Staunton 
Military Academy 
On Lake Terra Rita, main line B.&0.1.R., 130 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft above sea level. 
| Pure magnesian spring water. $20.000 equipment. 
| Complete water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
| lighting Athletic and water sports, bowling, bil 
liards. Military drill and target practice. High and 
Grammar school subjects Music. 113 boxs from 
23 states last session. June 30 to August 25, $200 
Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box 143-E, 
Staunton, Va 


After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W.Va. 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 





Brenau College Conservatory 


Noted for: Select patrons e 30 states; pleasa rial life loc ration 
| | foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta Stand iard A. B. course 
l special advantages in usic, orato: do 

eal culture. = — tne luding » 

i sium, swim Catalog anc 





min, satrate 
Address, BREN cAU e Box | KF, ‘Gainesville » Ga, 





school that de- 

Lasell Seminary * velops well-trained, 
thful and re- 

sourceful womanhood. Home pata Music, 
| Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


for Women. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal, 140 Woodiand Road, Auburndale, Mass 
: New build 
Sullins College ings, every Seok, bas bat h 


attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, 
Standard High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression and DomesticScience. Secretarial 
urses. Students from 35 states. Write for catalogue and views, 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D. Pres., Box H, Bristol, Virginia 
| For Girls and 
WARD-BELMONT [2 Cy ond 
Offers a six-year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Meets exacting demands of a most 
discriminating patronage. For information address 
The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mount Ida School 
Preparatory, finishing school. Fully equipped. 


ceptional opportunities, with a delightful home ite 
LASSACHUSETTS, Newton, 1683 Summit Street 

















SCHOOL OF COSTUME DESIGNING 


Design Costumes Costume a 


and Fashion Illustration iaught by practical designers 

and illustrators. Largest schoo! of Costume Design. 

| Individual instruction; students may enter any time 
ASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 

| 103 E. 57th St. New York se! 














CONSERVATORIES OF Music AND 
SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ART 











American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALVIENE 























SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 

















Two camps: boys 7-15 and 12-16. feature 
boys desire. Largely patronized by middle-western 
boys. Original camp now mostly filled. Maine seacoast 
camp offers ocean cruises and many unusual xe atures. 
Illustrated bookle(s ion age and which cam 


Offer every 


THE KINEO CAMPS IN MAINE. 


| IRVING R. McCOLL, Hotel McAipin, NEW YORK CITY | 





Kyle Camp for Boys, Catskills |. 
Model Bungalows—no wet tents. An 
expenditure of $25,000 has turned this 
ideal place into a paradise for boys. 

Address DR. PAUL KYLE, KYLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

—_ 88 Latecmcnants on-Hudson, N. Y. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 








‘Ciicaco, it ‘LLINOIS 
Peirce School °' Courses—F 4, — none 


Business Administration, two-year Commercial Train- 
ing, Salesmanship. For young women: Secretarial, 
Sborthand and Typewriting. Large, completely - 
equipped building. Write for 56th Year Book. Ad- 
dress the Director, Pine St., Westof Broad, Phila., Pa. 














UNIVERSITY 
Valparaiso University Before, dgciding where 


to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of 
learning in the United States. Thorough inatruction 
at Lowest Expense. Oataleg mailed free. dress 

niel Russell Hodgdon, President 





| boys and girls of all ages. 





Da 
10 Administration Bidg. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 





A Country-City Board- 
ing and Day School. For 
College preparatory and 


BEACON 


diploma courses. 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew, Principal, 1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practical Courses for 


Sum mer Session Kindergarten and Pri- 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 mary Grade Teachers. 


redit towards Di- 
ploma. Dormitorieson College Grewnds. = pe erp for 
Summer Studentsin Chicago. Write Recistves fer Butietin and Bonk o of Views 

AL KINDERGARTFN AND ELEMFNTARY COLLEGE 
35th Year. Accredited, Bo: ichigan Chicago 







Each department « large schoo! in 

iteelf. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 
Practical Training. Students’ Schoo! STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New % Y 
York Appearances, Write for cata- PHOTO-PLA 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


DANCE ARTS 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., beiwoon B way and Central Park West, New York 
a SI 














American Conservatory 


iplonae’ s foremost School of Musi 





ind Dramatic Art. 

35th season. Summer Normal! session 6 weeks. Josef 
Siestane and David Bispham, guest teachers. Apply 
now. For free catalog, address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, lil 
COMBS CONSERVA voRy of ‘music 
34th year. Individual Instructi oretical 
and applied, including Public Pertos Deere s conferred 
Reciprocal Relations w th University of Pennsylvania Dorn 
tories for women. WRITE FOR BOOK 


| GILBERT REYNOLDS COMBS, Director, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 








Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Concert 
or Educational work. All Instrumental, Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art, ete. Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Catalog. Distinguished faculty. Address 
The R 1S De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Lyceum Arts peneare mary 


Summer Norma! Session six weeks—June 20-—July 
ee a 








— includes present faculty and guest teachers. 
Branches of Music and Dremetic Art 

JIAS DAY, Directo 
Box 43, 601-3 Lyon & Vavaiy Bidg., , linois 















Magazine 











THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 

















It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400a monthinthe 
Auto and Tractor business. 
Be Your Own Boss. At 
small cost learn to be an ex- 
pert mechanic by the Sweeney 
System of py on real cars. 
Use tools not books. Simply 
/ send your name and address to- 
day,,2 pos & post card will do, for our 
otogra: 

phone 4 shop work, ete. Let's Qoee Write Newt ue 
EMORY J. F 


» President 
LEARN A TRADE~ 





























COLLEGES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


J . 
or 
4s — 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them 
selves now. For 26 yeare we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions, Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog soday. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 

















Learn Photog: ra a phy 
Mot: on 


from a successful progres 
sive photographer operating studios 
In the largest cities 
Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
demand for graduates 


E.BRUNEL .COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, fit. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex- 
pert instructors. Free use of up-to- 


Pi cture Portrait eieeccial 


















late equipment. Easy payments. 
Cait or write for free catalogue Y. 


Pn 35sl00«Wée 
BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


NOW. 
fascina- 











Big opportunities 
Qualify for this 


ting profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 

‘. * * 

Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free 
Practical instruction ; modern equipment or evening 
classes; easy terms. he School of ~sg wenized S Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. OR 505 State St., -» Bklyn. 
_SCHOOL F FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION < 
for | Physical 


The Sargent School ‘z,Phvsic 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
DR. DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














Free Information 23640253 | 
SCHODE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


L AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 

















| ¥ 





COLLEGE OF a : 





Chiropractic. 








tigation. 


Brilliant Faculty 








to ‘San Antoni 
For Your Chiropractic Education~ 


You could find no more ideal spot or one more 
suited to your purpose, if it is your intention to 
gain a real, thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the Science of Chiropractic. 


The man who WINS OUT tomorrow is the one 
who studies and plans TODAY. 
dk on to Success in life, to a future worthy of your ; 
* dreams—let us train you in the profession of egc— 


Your opportunities today in this worthy profes- 
sion are greater than ever before. 
Chiropractors are needed. 
F them to come to the aid of suffering humanity. 
Will you be one of those who will heed the call? 


The Texas Chiropractic College, located in San Antonio, teach- 
ing straight Palmer-method Chiropractic, invites your inves- 


A card will briing you our catalog, giving you complete infor- 
mation about this wonderful institution. 





BTexas Chiropractic College 


“¥ ones in Historic and Romantic Sat Antomo Texas 
Cor. Duse Ave. and Hueva St. 





Let us help you 





Thousands of 
The world is calling on 






Excellent Equipment 


















1 Moioek 



















































































SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 
You can be quickly cured, if you 





STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book a Stammering and 

Stuttering, ‘‘its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20'y ts. B. N. Bogue, 

ore Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St. indianapolis. 


al STAMMER more 





Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth- 
| while book— “HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 
| has inspired thousands. Order a copy today. 
THE | HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, | in. 


STA Why continue to 
MMER 


Send for (free) AN 200-page book. It tells 
how Stammering and interns can be quickly cured 
y the most Advanced Scientific Method in the wor'd. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 36 Adelaide, troit, Mich. 








STAMMER 


re fe stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 


E book entitled ‘*STAMME =RING, Its Origin and the 
Ae panedl Natural Method of Cure.’ Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine."’ 
| Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2340 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 








> , 
To-morrow’s Men and To-morrow’s Women 
They are the boys and girls of to-day. And just what sort 
of men and women they will’be to-morrow depends largely 
upon the school in = they are educated. Write for 
nest. information to GA- 
ZINE’S EDUC ATIONAL BUREAU, 33 W. Forty- 

pane St., NEW YORK, 





















VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession 
is important. If you will write to 
THE RED BooK MAGAZINE Educa- 
tional Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, stating what kind of train- 
ing you wish, your age, and the local- 
ity in which you prefer the school, 
you will receive valuable advice. 





























SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Farn'35 -125a 


Your Opportunity in 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice — day 
orevening. Three months’course. 
Modern laboratories. No 
previous knowledge or experi- 
ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. 

The men we train are in demand. Established 
28 years. Country-wide recognition. 


Write today for free catalog No. 31 


BODEE ‘ecramcat DENTISTRY 


N YORK PHILADELPHIA OCOKLYN 
ise w.se st. (5 Wane Wainut Sts. iBrietbush Ave. 
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ONE of the most popular Ivory Pyralin patterns 
is DuBarry, illustrated—also made in Shell 
Pyralin and Amber Pyralin—decorated in colors 
if lesired. Sets may be bought dt the leading stores 
everywhere—ac~-:ired piece by piece, if preferred, as 
all the beautifui ralin patterns are standard. 














The Red Book Magazine 


Svor 


raAttn 


CSvorr PYRALIN has a lasting 

appeal. Its simple lines and 
delicate coloring are flawless. 
With intimate daily use women 
love their Pyralin more and more. 
The passing years bring no blem- 
ish to mar its beauty, only serving 
to deepen its rich, mellow lustre. 
E..I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Del. 


Every piece of genuine Pyralin 
is stamped with the name. 

















‘These Four Sketches. 
Brought Me $3200, 


(The four pages reproduced above are from the note-book of Mr. Curtis, who tells, in 
his own words, how with no previous talent, and less than a week’s study, he learned 
the Great Secret of Drawing, which enabled him to put over a $3,200 deal.) 


ILTON, our salesmanager, was 

tremendously excited. Larry Staf- 

ford, our star-salesman, had just 
wung a big deal by so skillfully illustrating 
ais proposition with little pencil sketches 
that his delighted prospect: had placed a 
larger order than we had ever received 
from him before. Wilton, who was a great 
hand for new methods, was urging me to 
try the same system. I told him that I 
could not even draw a straight line, but that 
made no difference to him—Stafford had 
done it, and he saw no reason why I could 
not duplicate his feat. 


That afternoon I met Larry Stafford. 


“Wilton says I must learn to be an artist, Larry,” 
I said. “This stunt of yours has taken him by 
storm. Go and tell him that artists are born, not 
made, will you please—he won't believe me.”’ 


“No, I won’t, Marvin,” he smiled, “because it 
wouldn't be true. A man can learn to draw as 
easily as he learned to write, but I don’t know 
whether to tell you about it or not. The last man 
whom I tipped off, Walter Sayden, deserted us and 
1S now a regular artist on the staff of a magazine, 
and I don’t believe we can afford to lose any more 
salesmen like that.” : 


“Don’t be afraid, I can’t draw a line, I tell you. 
I can’t even,—” 


“IT know it—neither could he, neither could I, 
until we found that it was the easiest thing in the 
world once you know the secret.—Well if Wilton 
insists, all right, if you become famous and throw up 
your job here, it will be his fault, not mine. Come 
out to lunch and I will tell you all about it.” 


Then the Most Amazing Thing 
Happened 


We went to lunch, and Larry did tell me, but I 
remained skeptical. Two days later, however, I 
Started acting on his advice, and really, I cannot 


yet adequately express my surprise 
s se at what hap- 
Pened. : . 


After four evenings’ work at home—I drew. I 


By Martin Curtis 


made a sketch of my little four year old daughter 
that was so good that I had an engraver reproduce 
it. and sent copies to various cousins, etc. None of 
them would believe that I had done it. It seemed 
almost like magic. 


Four Pictures —and the Year’s 
Biggest Sale 


A week later I had a chance to try Larry’s stunt 
on a prospect—a larger one than his,—and #t worked. 
My pictures put the idea across so well, and my 
customer was so tickled with the novel idea that he 
didn’t even hesitate. And my commission on the 
deal was $3200! Talk about Aladdin’s lamp,—why 
here was something that was infinitely more valu- 
able. And it was mine, I had learned it, taught 
myself. 

Well, that was the beginning two years ago, and 
although as yet I have not deserted and become an 
artist, I've had many offers, and I do lots of art 
work, on the side. I love it,—it is a recreation for 
me, and besides, my last outside job netted me $250 
for six hours’ work, which helped pay a part of my 
income tax. 


The Greatest Achievement 
of a Great Man 


However I am arguing around the point. Every 
salesman, every advertising man, every commercial 
artist knows the tremendous selling power of illustra- 
tions, but what they do not know is, that anybody 
can take advantage of this power. Thanks to this 
wonderful new Lederer method every man can learn 
to draw, can teach himself, and can do it quickly 
and easily in his own home, in his spare time. I did 
it, Larry Stafford did it, Walter Sayden did it with- 
out one bit of talent or previous experience, and we 
are only three out of hundreds and hundreds who 
have cashed in on this wonderful secret. 


The Lederer Art Course is the result of years of 
experience and experiment. Its author, a cartoonist 
and illustrator of international fame, has reduced 
the thousands of details of every sort of art work, 
to one great fundamental rule which can be learned 
in less than two hours’ time. And it is so simply 
and logically arranged, that to study it is more like 
a fascinating game than work. But the best part 
of it all is that whether you wish to be a cartoonist, 
an advertising artist, an illustrator, or just wish to 





use quick, flashy sketches to help you in your present 
work—the same One Great Principle holds true and 
works every time. 


The Tremendous Need for Artists 


And remember, commercial art—the most inter- 
esting and one of the highest paid professions in the 
world,—is outgrowing itself. There are not enough 
trained artists to meet the demand for them, and 
any young man who likes to draw or who thinks he 
would like to draw, can, thanks to the amazing 
Lederer System, enter this uncrowded field, and be 
his own boss, at very nearly his own price. 


Five Days’ FREE Trial 


But see for yourself. The publishers of the 
wonderful* Lederer Art Course will send you the 
whole thing on FREE trial for five days. Try it 
out thoroughly, note results and then, if you are 
not satisfied, send it back. You will not be out a 
penny. But if you find it as valuable as I did—if 
you see that it will mean big money to you as it has 
to so many others,—then send $5.00 in complete 
payment and keep the course. 


I would advise you to act quickly. The sooner 
you start the better for you. It won’t cost you a 
penny and it may mean thousands of dollars to you. 
Cut out the coupon and mail it today. Act at once. 


Independent Corp., Dept. D-363, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. D-363, 319 Sixth Ave. New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them 
or send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 





Mastery of Speech ($5) 


— Drawing, Art, Cartooning 
$ By Frederick Houk Law 


‘5 Course ($5) 
By Chas. Lederer ‘. . y 
Super-Salesmanship (§5) 


[_] Both Memors Counts ($5) By Arthur Newcomb 


|_J By David M. R 
2 How to Read Character at 
LJ Sight ($5) 


By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 


Ferrin Home Account Sys- 
tem ($3.50) 
By Wesley W. Ferrin 
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Pace 10 


Millions of People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 


Dont Know It / 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
ppenest Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 


T HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 


flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 


at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a_ wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebod 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you sai 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 





feet above the earth and . 
laughs down at the tiny r 
mortal atoms of his fellowe 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


2 
"3 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will |i? 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 


ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a_ whole 


new world of them!” And < 
do you know what these Hoe 
writers-to-be are doing now? | ~ 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in_ offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following . 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 





May Allison, famous 


scores, now pounding type- °°2 hous heard mae fe 
writers, or standing behind endorse THE IRVING S 


yours is the ONLY method 
people 


counters, or running spindles Kn PO 


in factories, bending over 
coming machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of Toe 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t my believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you “‘haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they cima 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


Bet two things are essential in order to become’ 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of —— By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“Every obstacle that menaces 





and pla, 


success can be mastered through 
this simple but thorough ux. 
m.’*--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX. 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 
**Ican only say that lam amazed 


principles o 
photo play writing in such a clear 
concise _manner.’’--GORDON 
THEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 

**I received your Irving System 

me tine ago. It is the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
een. Mr. Irving certainly has 
made story and play writing 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- 
ALFRED HORTO, NiaGara 
Fatts, N.Y. 

“Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, | find yours 


the most helpful to _ aspirin 
authors.’’ -- HAZEL SIMPSO 
NAYLOR, Lirerary EprrTor, 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
“*With this volume before him, 
the verieat novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find aready market. The best 
i have en- 
countered in 24 years of news- 
aper and literary work.’’ -- 
4. PIERCE WELLER, Man- 
AGING EpiTor, THE BINGHAM- 
TON PREss. 
**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
eek. ways having worked 
with my hands, I doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. it_was with much skep- 
ticism that I sent for 4 Easy 
° riting. hen the 
System arrived, | carefully stud- 
fedit evenings after work. 


pho other pa 

nely sa. a 

rine System. ”*-- HELE KIN- 
» ATLANTIC City, N. J. 








than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
— learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
wi his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“‘know how.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 
Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine educationin order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
et the principles there, 
ut they really learn 
to writefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
ook of Humanity! 


Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every © 








magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?’ 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 
FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tellsall 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling, New, Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
ana Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
concei ved, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they ean write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
outany special experience, learn 
to their own_amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
- bring Happy Success — Hand- 
¢ swarmiy some Cash Royalties. How new 
TEM. Jam sully satvafied that writers get their names into 
print. How totellif you ARZ a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE, No 
charge. Noobligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure, 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 

rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des. 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn toturn their spare hoursintocash. 


Metro Movie Star, says: 
mous directors and editor 
Ys 


of writing that really teac: 
a. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 90 
Auburn, New York. 





! THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 90 Auburn, N.Y. 
| Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 





























































































































Positively 
Knows Wins 


It’s the fellow who “knows” that gets 
ahead. The man who knows “how” an? “why” gets 
the worth-while jobs—and the big salaries that go 
with them. Let the master minds of industry show 
you the short cut to real success. The very methods 
and ideas that made eighty men the biggest men in 
their fields will be sent to you for a week's free trial 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


This great Business Library is a complete busines 
training for the beginner and a handy reference work forth 





























































































































executive. It covers every line of business—shows new and 
better ways of doing things—expiains methods by whie 
other men have made money 

| +—and best of all shows how 











x you can mdke more money 
10,000 Money and rise to the position you 
Making Business would like to have. The seven 
F ig volumes bound in genuine 

acts at American Morocco contain 

3 ; 2700 pages and hundreds of 

Your Finger Tips valuable charts, diagrams 





Income Tax Procedure, | 
Advertising, Selling, | 
Collections, Credits, | 
Charting, Traffic, Pur- 
chasing, Cost Analysis, 
Management, Commer- 
cial Law, Partnerships, 
Corporations, Contracts, 
Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, Auditing, Trial Bal- 
ance, Inventories, Brok- 
erage, Banking, C. P. A. 
Requirements, Business 
Forms, Retail Store Ac- 


and illustrations. 
Entire Library Sent to Youter 


One Week’s 


Free Examination 


Take a week to decide 
right in your own home 
or office whether or not the 
books will do for you what 
they have done for thousands 



















priser F of other men. You don't bave 
ounting, insurance, to send us one cent for this 
Real Estate, Cost Keep- | privilege. Just fill ost and 
ing, Store Management, mail the coupon. The whole 
Mail Order, Labor Con- library will come to you at 
trol, Production, Busi- once by express collect. After 
ness Letter Writing, Of- a week’s examination you 





fice Equipment, etc, 
Over 25,000 sets of pre- 
vious editions have been 





ean either return the books 
at our expense or send @ 






- $2.80 as first payment and #% 
sold. This is the 1920 edi- each month until the special 
tion—just off the press. price of $29.80 is paid. Mail 





the coupon now and get con 
sulting membership in this 
Society free. 


7 Vols—2700 Pages 
—1000 Illustrations | 
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Technical 
Society 


Dept. B-493 
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Chicago 
U. S. A. 
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American Technical Society, Dept. 8-493 Chicago, U. S. A 

Please send me set of Accountancy and Business Manage- 
ment in seven volumes for FREE examination, shippin 
charges collect. I will examine the books thoroughly and i 
satisfied, will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each month 
until I have paid the special price of $29.80. If I decide not 
to keep the books | will return thern at your expense with- 
in one week. 
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The Price I Paid for 
One Little Mistake 


VEN before I met Ted Farrel, I felt’ 
strangely attracted tohim. Whenever 
anyone mentioned his name, a thrill of 

inexpressible happiness surged through me. 
And once, when the newspapers wrote up 
the story of how he had saved a youngster 
from drowning, I clipped out his picture 
and pasted it in my scrapbook. Oh, how I 
cherished that picture, and dreamed over it, 
and wondered, and hoped. 


If I could only meet him—if I could only 
see him, and talk to him and tell him how 
much I admired him. I felt, somehow, as 
though I had known him all my life. I just 
knew that to meet him would be to kindle 
an immediate friendliness, a responsive 
feeling. 

Then, one day, came a glorious surprise. 
An old school chum of mine, from whom 
I had not heard in a long time, invited me 
to a little informal dinner at her home. 
“Ted Farrel will be here,’’ she wrote in her 
letter, “‘ and I know you will be glad to meet 
him.”” Glad! It seemed to me that I 
had nothing left to wish for in all the world! 


I Begin My Happy Preparations 


Exulting with joyous anticipations, I began to 
plan and prepare for that wonderful day when I 
would meet Ted. Of course, there was nothing in 
my wardrobe that would do justice to the impor- 
tance of the occasion. I paid a visit to my dress- 
maker and confided in her, impressing her with the 
utter necessity of the new gown being the prettiest 
one she had ever made. 


“I'm going to meet Ted Farrel,” I laughed jest- 
ingly—but I'm quite sure that she noticed how 
elated I was. 


Well, at last the day of the dinner arrived. 
new dress was extremely becoming. My hair 
seemed to fall in particularly charming waves. 
Happiness had brought a warm glow to my cheeks, 
a keen brilliance to my eyes. I felt, as I surveyed 
myself in the mirror, that I had never looked so 
pretty before, never felt so well-poised—and con- 
fident. 


All My Joy Is Shattered 


Helen was delighted to see me. “Come,” she 
cried gayly, “let me introduce you to my guests.” 


My 


As I entered the big drawing room I felt un- 
accountably restless. I knew Ted immediately. He 
was standing near the window talking with Helen's 
mother. In a frenzy of impulsive eagerness, I did 
something which I did not know was incorrect, 
but which caused the others to laugh at me. 


It was over in a moment. Before I realized 
what had happened, I had committed an awful 
blunder, an unforgivable breach of etiquette! All 
my happiness, my weeks of planning, my anticipa- 
tions vanished in a maze of miserable humiliation. 
I wanted to run wildly from the room, to hide from 
the amused glances of the guests. And most of 
all I wanted to cry. 


In my confusion I failed dismally in acknowl- 
edging the introductions that followed. Helen 
acted just the least bit disappointed—although she 
tried hard to be kind to me, to put me at ease. 
I noticed that several of the guests glanced at 
each other. And I began to wish fervently that 
I had never come—or that I had at least prepared 
myself by reading up somewhere about introduc- 
tions and how to avoid impulsive blunders in 
etiquette. 


Then, vaguely, I realized that I was being intro- 
duced to Ted—actually being introduced to Ted 
Farrel! But all the pretty phrases, the pleasing 
sentiments I had planned to say were forgotten. 
Instead, I mumbled something about being “glad” 
and “happy.” But I hurried away so that he could 
not see how miserable [ really was. 


I Spend a Miserable Evening 


Oh, how unhappy I was when I realized what 
a mess I had made of the meeting that was to 
have been a triumph! Here I was in the very 
Same room with Ted—just as I had always hoped 


and dreamed of being—and yet I dreaded 
to look at him! I had planned to tell him 
all about my strange attraction for him and 
about the newspaper writeup, and the clip- 
ping. But how could I speak to him after 
that ridiculous blunder? Oh, if it had only 
not happened! 

Later, at the table, ! felt uncomfortable 
and ill at ease whenever anyone looked at 
me or spoke to me. _ I was frankly wretched. 
I began to wonder how soon it would be per- 
missible to leave without appearing rude. 
And instead of conversing happily with Ted, 
as I had hoped to, I avoided his every glance. 

I was glad when the time came to leave. I 
wanted to be alone to drown my mortifica- 
tion in a good long cry. When I saw Ted 
approach me smiling, I wondered, in panic, 
whether it were proper for me to offer him 
my hand or just say ‘“‘Goodnight.”” I hes- 
itated a moment—and then with a stiff little 
nod hastened away. 

That evening I cried as though my heart 
would break. I knew that I could never 
face Ted Farrel again after the miserable blun- 
dersI had made. And bitterly I reproached my 
self for not knowing better. “I will get a 
book of etiquette the first thing tomorrow 
morning,”’ I promised myself grimly. ‘And 
I'll make sure that a thing like this never 
happens again.” 


I Buy the 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


” 

The very next day I sent for the famous 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette.’ I determined to find 
out just what was the correct thing to do and say 
at all times, under all conditions, so that I would 
never again suffer such a mortifying evening. 

I had always prided myself upon being cultured 
and well-bred. I had always believed that I knew 
just how to act—that I followed the conventions 
of society to the highest letter of its law. But, oh, 
the serious breaches of etiquette I was making 
almost every day! 

Why, the first chapter I read proved that I knew 
pitifully little about dinner etiquette. I didn’t 
know the proper way to remove fruit stones from 
my mouth, the cultured way to use a fingerbowl, 
the correct way to use napkins. And before I 
finished that first chapter I found out what I should 
have said when I overturned the cup of coffee. 
If I had only had the book before! 


Etiquette at the Dance 


I glanced over the chapter called “Etiquette at 
the Dance.”’ In a few moments, I discovered that 
I had been making some very bad blunders indeed. 
I had never known whether it were proper for a 
woman to ask for a dance; whether she could refuse 
a dance without reason; whether it were proper to 
wander away from the ballroom with a fiance. I 
had never known how many times a young girl may 
dance with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette. 

And when I read the chapter on introductions, 
the very mistake I had made was pointed out! If 
I had only read this chapter before, I would never 
have made that awful blunder. Instead, I would 
have been able to establish an immediate and 
friendly understanding between Ted and me. 

I found that I actually did not know how to 
introduce two people correctly! I didn’t know 
whether to say: ““Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith,’ 
or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown.’ I didn't know 
whether to say, “Bobby, this is Mr. Blank,” or 
“Mr. Blank, this is Bobby.” I didn’t know whether 
it were proper for me to shake hands with a gentle- 
man upon being introduced to him, and whether 
it were proper for me to stand up or remain seated. 
Every day people judge us by the way we make 
and acknowledge introductions. The “‘Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette’’ made it all so clear to me that I 
can never make a mistake again. 


To the Young Man and Woman 


I would like to give you a bit of advice. The 
world is a harsh judge. It will not tolerate the 
illiterate in the art of etiquette. To be admitted 
to society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds 
and to win admiration and respect for one’s self, 
it is essential for the woman to cultivate charm, 
and for the man to be polished, impressive. And 
only by adhering to the laws of etiquette is it pos- 
sible for the woman to be charming and the man 
to be what the world loves to call a gentleman. 

will never forget that miserable evening I 
spent—and the many other miserable evenings that 
followed because of tte memory of it. I can never 
face Ted Farrel again—Ted Farrel whom I had 
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always longed to meet and talk to—and impress. 
I am glad to write my story here—glad to help 
other happy young people from shattering their 
hopes and gladness by blundering in the important 
art of etiquette. My advice to men and women 
who desire to be cultured rather than coarse, who 
desire to impress by their delicacy of taste and 
finesse of breeding, is—send for the splendid two- 
volume set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette’! 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ETIQUETTE” 


IN TWO BIG VOLUMES 
SENT FREE FOR 5 DAYS 


The encyclopedia of Etiquette is excellent in 
quality, comprei.*nsive in proportions, rich in illus- 
trations. It comes w vou as a guide, a revelation 
toward better etiquette. 41: ciepels lingering doubts, 
corrects blunders, teaches you the’ viz4t thing to do. 

There are chapters on etiquette at the wedding, 
etiquette at the ball, dinner etiquette, dance eu. 
quette, dress etiquette—etiquette problems that must 
be faced almost every day of your life. And each 
one is solved for you so thoroughly, so exhaustively, 
that you will a/ways, at all times. impress by your 
absolute knowledge of the correct and the cultured. 

For a short time only the complete and intensive 
two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette’”’ 
is being offered at the special price of $3.50. Don't 
wait until the happiest day of YOUR life, the day 
YOU have planned for and looked forward to, 
is spoiled by a blunder. Don’t delay —send for 
your set NOW, before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ FREE 
examination of the two-volume set of the “Encyclo- 
pedia of Etiquette.’’ At the end of that time, if 
you decide that you want to keep it, simply send $3.50 
in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, if you 
are not delighted, return the books and you won't 
be out a cent. 

Send for your set today! You need send no money 
— just mail the coupon. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 53, Oyster Bay, New York. 


SSSSSeeeeeseeseeee 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. £3, Oyster Bay, New York 


You may send me the complete two-volume 
set of the ‘‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette.’’ After 
5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. This places me under 
no obligation 
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Little “Women 


HAT glorious mop of reddish 
hair, with the glint of gold in it. 


‘Those dark, shining tresses, velvety 


black. 
Those rich massesof chestnut curls. 
What will they look like when the 
little women of today have little 
women of their own ? 


A serious question—that. But you 
can forecast the future pretty accu- 
rately right now—if you are careful 
to instil in your children the life long 
habit of caring for their hair—with 
the friendly help of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Today, after nearly fifty 
years, ‘‘Packer’s is still the 
same pure, clean-smelling 
pine-tar soap that gave such 
encouragement to the sham- 
poo habit in the early ’70s. 


Yes, ‘‘Packer’s’’—for this pure, 
pine-tar shampoo soap could not cause 
the slightest injury to even the finest 
and most delicate baby ringlets—nor 
to the most sensitive baby scalp. 


A medical authority has this to say: 
~ Packer’s Tar Soap is antiseptic and 
keeps away many of the skin troubles 
to which little children are liable. It 
is the best soap we know of for wash- 
ing babies.’”’ 

Start using Packer’s”’ today.‘ You 


cannot begin too early’’—as every 
sensible mother knows. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap (o-0z. bottle) 
Packer’s Liguid Tar Soap is designed for 
those who prefer a liquid shampoo soap of 
‘*Packer”’ quality. It cleanses delightfully 
—keeping the hair soft and attractive. 
It is perfumed just enough to be agreeable. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept.83C, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 
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Send for these : 
**PACKER "’ Samples i 
A : 
m 102: 
each 
| 
: 
’ 
HALF-CAKEof Packer's 
Tar Soap, good for several 
refreshing 10 
LIBERAL SAMPLE 
BOTTLE of Packer's Lig - 
id Tar Soa delicate $ 
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The ‘*Pack Vanual 
Special dir ti s for 
shampooing with Packer's 
Tar Soap (cake or liquid), 
are given on pages 10-11 


of our Manual, The Care 
of the Hair and Scalp,’ 
written by a New York 


physician. A cog f this 
authoritative manual, now 
in its fifth large edition, 
willbe sentyou onrequest. 
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. Ante Dyed BAS ox: 
PAINTED FOR FATHRA TIME BY HUGH RAN&AiN 


6S LL the jewels your world has known,”’ said 
Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, 
“are but for show. The jewels in this watch 

are for utility!” 





Facio’s invention was contested by the London clock- 
makers’ guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set 
with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 
decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio’s is for utility.” 


Even today, few watch owners realize the sole pur- 
pose of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so 
smooth that they will run for generations without per- 
ceptible friction or wear. 


These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- 





spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the 
lifetime precision of those modern “jewels” — 
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All Elgin Jewels are indi- 
widually cut and fitted at 
the Elgin factorv,. « « « 


Fwenty-One 
Jewels 
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BEATRICE NICHOLS 
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tegrat Apeda, N. ¥ 
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ELEANOR MARTIN 
in Shavings” 
‘ Photograph by Apeda, N. Y 
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JUSTINE JOHNSTON 


Film Play Star 
by Fdward Tt er Monroe, N. Y, 
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CLAIRE WINDSOR 
Film Play Star 
Photegraph Copyright by Arthur Shirley 
Studio, Los Angeles 
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CONSTANCE BINNEY 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe N. 














HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


The most individual Cigar- 


OBT. BURNS’ reputation as 

an individual cigar is national 

—reaching into every nook and 
corner of the country. What other 
full-Havana-filled cigar, selling at 
Robt. Burns prices, is smoked to the 
same extent as Robt. Burns ? 

Like the Robt. Burns cigar, Robt. 
Burns smokers, too, are individual. 
Robt. Burns conforms to their ideas 
of what a fine cigar should be. 
They like Robt. Burns’ full Havana 


Vbeb? Burne 


Priced is 2 FOR 25¢ to 25c STRAIGHT 


filler. They appreciate the May- 
mildness which ‘special curing and 


the mild Sumatra wrapper give to 
this Havana. 


Robt. Burns smokers always ask 
for Robt. Burns by name. It is 
next to impossible, cigar dealers 
declare, to sell Robt. Burns smokers 
anything but Robt. Burns cigars. 


BZenerak Czar Co... 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
New York City 


LONGFELLOW 
ACTUAL SIZE 


(foil wrapped) 
17c, 3 for 50c 


Box of 50—-$8.00 
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Why Should We Waste Our Millionaires? 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


I have come into contact with in 
America, is the brain of a certain “inter- 
national banker” in Wall Street. 

I have talked with statesmen, inventors and 
captains of industry,each great in his special 
way; but for clear thinking, consistently sound 
judgment and all around ability, this man 
seems to me to surpass them all. 

He would make a great Secretary of the 
Treasury; every taxpayer would benefit by his 
appointment. He would make a great Governor 
of the Philippines, or Secretary of Agriculture, 
or President of the United States. 

But he will never be appointed or elected to 
any of these positions, of course. So far as the 
public service is concerned, his talents are wholly 
lost. There is nothing for him to do but to go 
on making money, because the people will not 
give him any sort of public work to do. 

And I submit that this is a very great waste 
and ought to be changed somehow. 

We recognize business as an honorable 
pursuit; it attracts the ambitions and occupies 
the energies of a very large percentage of 
American men. Yet as soon as a man becomes 
unusually successful in business, we begin at 
once to suspect his motives, question his 
integrity and cut him off from all public 
preferment. Even to have his support is almost 
suicide for any candidate for office. 

Some years ago Samuel Butler wrote a book 
describing an imaginary country—-Erewhon. 

In “Erewhon,” he says: ‘He who makes a 
colossal fortune in the hosiery trade, and by 
his energy has succeeded in reducing the price 


Tk the best balanced, ablest brain 


of woolen goods by the thousandth part of a 
penny in a pound—this man is worth ten 
professional philanthropists. So strongly are 
the Erewhonians impressed with this that if a 
man has made a fortune of over twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year, they exempt. him from all 
taxation, considering him as a work of art, 
and too precious to be meddled with. They 
say: ‘How very much he must have done for 
society before society could be prevailed upon 
to give him so much money!’” 

Instead of refusing to let a millionaire work 
for us in Washington, I would compel him to 
work. As soon as a man made a million, I 
would say to him: “You are promoted now to 
postmaster, or deputy sheriff, or whatever: take 
that job and put into it the same fine business 
abilities that have made your own company 
successful.” 

Would we have a better government or a 
worse if that were the rule? 


HE story is told of a man who disturbed a 

theatrical entertainment, and being seized 

by some of the other spectators, was about to 

be flung over the balcony rail. At that dramatic 
moment an Irishman cried out: 

“Don’t waste him—don’t waste him! 
fiddler with him!” 

If the object of society is to keep men from 
getting too rich—to hurl them down after they 
have reached-a certain height—let’s hurl them 
down in a way that will benefit some one. 

Why waste them? Why not sentence them 
to some public job and make them work for 
us all? 


Kill a 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
‘on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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Begin U the day right— 


ia 
Bathe with Ivory Soap. Then the ot 


‘ > Send for this 
morning plunge will make yo Artistic Calendar for 1921 


fit and eager for work or play. Printed in color on heavy card- fr 


board, 12x17 inches In five ol 
sections, reproducing popular ne 
juvenile subjects by Jessie 

Willcox Smith, Elizabeth pe 
Shippen Green Elliott, Lucille re 


Patterson, and John Rae, used 


Originally in Ivory Soap ad- ct 
vertising. Especially adapted 
ne for nurseries, playrooms, 


schoolrooms, etc. Sent post- cl 
paid on receipt of five two-cent 
stamps. Write now, to De- 
partment 28-C, The Procter & S) 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 













They will not be harmed even gradually if washed with Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Genuine Ivory Soap in flake form, convenient, quick, safe, 
economical. Sample package and booklet of directions free. Ad- 
dress Division 28-C, Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinaati, Ohio. 
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THE MISTAKE 
OF M. BRUSTIE 


Illustrated by 


By GEORGE T. MARSH 


Here is a nian who knows 

the North at first hand 

and tells a story out of 
the heart of it. 


of Little Whale River where the last 

of the ebb ran swollen with snow-water 
from far Ungava Hills, watching the lazy flight 
of a squadron of snowy geese bound for their 
hesting-grounds in nameless Arctic islands. Behind him in the 
post clearing, husky sled-dogs sprawled on the young grass or 
reveled in the warmth of the laggard sun, for the spring had 
come late to the east coast of Hudson Bay. 

As the geese faded into the haze, the factor at Whale River 
chanced to glance downstream where the huddled white buildings 
of the Northwest Company lay dim in the distance, to notice a 
small object moving on the river miles below. 

“What in thunder are they bucking that tide for?” he said 
aloud. “In an hour they'd get the flood. I wonder where they're 
bound upriver with the big canoe?” 

The factor turned back to the trade-house and busied himse!f 
with his clerk and half-breed Company men in preparation for 
the spsing trade. 

Two years before, the ships of the new Northwest Company 
had sailed through Hudson’s Straits to the great subarctic bay 
and located trading-pests at the mouths of the important rivers 


ya GORDON stood on the high shore 





FRANK SCHOONOVER 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company had reigned, 
lord of the North, for two centuries. To lure 
the Cree and the Eskimo to their posts, they had 
offered higher values in barter for fur than the 
old Company would give; but at Whale River 
and Fort George the majority of the hunters had remained loyal. 

Again, the following year, the Northwest traders had outbid 
their rivals, but the long years of square dealing of John Gordon, 
whom the Crees called “The Man with One Tongue,” had given 
him a hold on the red trappers not lightly to be broken. 

Gordon’s attention was attracted from a bale of blankets by 
the yelping of huskies down on the river shore. 

“What’s the matter with the dogs, Angus?” he asked his clerk. 
“Sounds like a canoe coming.” 

The uproar of the huskies increased; then a Company servant 
opened the door of the trade-house to announce: 

“Norwes’ Companee canoe on de shore, Meester Gordon.” 

Wondering at his rival’s purpose in sending a canoe to Whale 
River, Gordon crossed the post clearing to meet his callers. 
Below, on the beach, six red voyageurs waited beside a big Peter- 
borough canoe for the return of Monsieur Bruette, the Northwest 
Company factor, who was climbing the cliff path. 
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“Good day!” said Gordon dryly, as his caller reached the level 
of the post clearing. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Gordon. I hope you have good health.” 

The Frenchman gave Gordon a military salute, for the em- 
ployees of the rival company were all ex-army men. 

“Fine! Same to you,” laconically returned the Scotchman, 
shaking hands; then he added: “Come over to my quarters, Mr. 
Bruette. You want to see me privately, I take it?” 

“Yes, I would speek wiz you a leetle business.” 


N the factor’s living-room, the agents of the rival fur-com- 
panies sat with a bottle of Scotch and Gordon’s much- 
treasured and last box of cigars between them. In his two years 
residence below Whale River, the French factor of the Northwest 
Company had not paid the Hudson’s Bay post: the honor of a call; 
but men marooned in the wide North welcome any break in the 
monotony of the wilderness life, even in the shape of a gossip 
with those who are fighting them for the fur-trate’ So it was 
with Gordon. Whatever might prove to be the object of the visit 
of the canoe from below, he was glad of the chance to learn what - 
manner of man had been sent to wrest from him the trade of the 
east coast. 

Following casual comment on the severity of the winter and 
the large flights of geese and duck in the early spring, Monsieur 
Bruette clapped his glass on the table and proceeded to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

“Monsieur Gordon, you have been long tam in dees country?” 

“Twenty-six years in July, on this coast.” 

“Ah!” The Frenchman shook his head, then went on: “A 
long, long tam, the best years of life of a man, ees eet not so?” 

“Yes, I’ve put in a lifetime here.” The note of bitterness in 
Gordon’s reply did not escape the eager ears of the other. 

“You have made much business for the H. B. C., much monee, 
een all dese year, I am told.” 

Gordon smiled at the trend the conversation was taking. 

“Yes, Mr. Bruette, I’ve turned in big profits in my time.” 
Then the pride of the trader impelled him to add: “Bigger 
profits than this coast ever produced before!” 

“I have heard it. Wiz de Indian and huskee you are a wizard 
—a genius.” Then, with an eloquent shrug of the shoulders, the 
Frenchman burst out: “But what do dese H. B. C.’ gentlemen 
do for you, Monsieur Gordon? I ask you dat? Dese men you 
give de travail of your bodee and soul for dese long, long year. 
For dese H. B. C. you mak de grand business, but how do dey 
mak de payment to you?” 

The cards of Monsieur Bruette lay face up on the table. The 
reason for the presence of the canoe of the new company at Whale 
River Post was out. The Northwester had come bearing gifts. 

“The Company is a hard master, but just, according to its 
lights,” parried Gordon. “In four years it will put, me on half- 
pay for life, if I want to quit.” 

Monsieur Bruette raised his hands in a gesture of disgust. 

“Ah! A reward—magnifique! Because you are de beau trader, 
because you speek to de Cree and huskee lak one of dem, de 
Hudson’s Bay keep you on de east coast till you are gray-haired 
old man. Den dese ver’ good fat gentlemen toss you to de bush, 
lak old canoe, eh? Give you de grand pension of half-pay? 
Ha-ha! What a generositee!” 

The Frenchman laughed loudly and long, while the barb of his 
irony pierced deeply the pride of Gordon. 

“Do dey send you as inspector to Rupert or Moose or de wes’? 
Do dey say: ‘Monsieur Gordon, you mak de beeg monee for us: 
we give you share; we raise your salarie’? Eh? No—no! Not 
de H. B. C.” 

Monsieur’ Bruette had the grievance of Gordon at his tongue’s 
end. As the seducer subtly expatiated on the Scotchman’s cavalier 
treatment at the hands of the Company, the stone-hard face of 
Gordon gave no sign of the battle which raged within him—the 
battle between lifelong loyalty to the old organization and wild 
hopes for those he loved. 

“No, Monsieur Gordon, eet ees not de habeet of de Hudson’s 
Bay to divide wid dere men. Wid de H. B. C. eet ees: ‘Get 
much and geeve leetle.’ Ees eet not so?” 

Gordon listened without protest to this scathing commentary 
on the methods of his superiors. Moreover, he was curious to 
learn what his caller had to offer as the price of his treason; so 
he threw out brusquely: 

“You seem to know the facts, Mr. Bruette; suppose we get 
down to business.” 

“Ver’ good! I have heard you were a man of wise head.” 


- Monsieur Bruette rubbed his hands with satisfaction, evidently 
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much relieved that this Scotchman, who was known from Huds “They 
Straits to Norway House to possess an unusually stiff neck, shill thousand 
make his task so easy. pany.” 
“ . ~ —— rr 7 “ef 
Monsieur Gordon, de Nor’wes’ Companee are fur-dealer. wife’s su 
most rich in de worl’. Een Siberia, Russia, Mongolia, we } “Three 
our traders, an’ now we have come to Canada, an’ we have cg year?” 
to stay.” knitting. 
The Frenchman leaned forward, lifting his voice dramatic, “Yes, 
“We want de bes’ man on dees Bay. We want you.” value of 
“What’ll you give?” Gordon roughly cut in, scowling into MR the trad 
face of the other as though listening to a deadly insult—gl prices ‘ 
deep in his heart, he felt it was. said sull 
“De H. B. C. will keep you on dees coast, because dey meg “And 
you here, but dey weel not pay you more than dey pay y The | 
now—twelve hunder dollar.” her v0i 
The-bushy eyebrows of the Scotchman lifted with surprise, bronzed 
“De Nor’wes’ companee weel geeve you two t’ousand dol “Acce 
for t’ree year, and den t’ree t’ousand as long as you stay. Dg means : 
ees better dan de H. B. C. pay deir inspector, eh?” dren an 
Gordon nodded. Truly, the Frenchman knew whereof he spoke old age- 
“You forget my pension, Mr. Bruette. Four years more, andj three | 
can retire. If I go with your people, I lose that.” the Cor 
For a moment Monsieur Bruette was occupied seemingly ing here on 
mental calculation. Then he replied: with a 
“You are right, Monsieur Gordon. In dat case we would mak you, | 
contract wid you for ten year, if you weesh.”’ I've m 
“I would want a contract for fifteen years—I’m good for fiftesmm be mac 
yet—and at three thousand a year. My service to commen “The 
mind you, after this year’s trade is over, and not until then.” you re 
The gray eyes of Gordon bored into those of the man across thy Compe 
table. If this Northwest Company was to buy him body am Gort 
soul, they should pay the price. If he was to make his nameag™ ly at 
byword among Hudson’s Bay men, the friends of a lifetime, fog womat 
the desertion of the old company, it should cost them dear. Wel™ That 
at any rate, the kiddies should have their chance at a schoolingg™m this n¢ 
in Scotland. It justified him playing turncoat. so mu 
He looked up to see the curly red head of the youngest Gordong™ of her 
pass a window of the room in mad chase of a husky puppy. Yexgm@ ren, 
it was worth while. The bairns, bless them, should have a decent Tather 
start in life. What cared he whether the next Christmas mail §% tune, 
teams carried the news into every post in the North from Fading “I 
Waters to Lac Seul, that John Gordon had quit the old company a we 
for Northwest gold, the old company to whose interest for twenty- over. 
six years he had given the best of his body and brain. He could out ™ 
hear the Scotch burr of many an old comrade of winter trail and what 
summer voyage rasping out anathema upon his treason. your 
But after all, what did it matter? The Company had had its der: 
chance, had held John Gordon too lightly—and lost him. Others mean 
knew his worth—would pay well for his influence with the Crees. Jo: 
Why should he not go with the Northwest? A man was nota feet | 
slave. ' And then the bairns, and the woman who had been his J 
stanch helpmate through all the years—they would be provided ro. 
for. 
Monsieur Bruette broke into his revery. the 
“Monsieur Gordon, we weel mak’ contract wid you for fifteen ong 
year, at t’ree thousand a year. We weesh you in all way satisfied Peey 
De Northwest Companee know the wort’ of a man, eef- de H. B. at V 
C. do not.” trea 
“Very good,” said Gordon, drawing a deep breath. “I'll take Pn 
a few days to consider this offer. When do you want to sign up?” ; 4 
The Frenchman’s face fell. “Why wait? I can write out de — 
contract now. I have authoritee from Montreal. Let us shake oe 
hand over dees today, Monsieur Gordon,” he urged. Co 
“No, I want a few days,” the Scotchman insisted. “I'll drop ee 
down to your place within the week with my answer.” Gordon’s Cor 
tone was final. The Frenchman was a judge of men, and knew the 
better than to protest further; so he bowed to the situation. ( 
“Ver’ good, den; but remember de grand chance we offair you. ey 
Better dan any H. B. C. inspector salary. Think it ovair care- ; 
fulee, Monsieur Gordon. Eet ees de grand chance for you, eh?” di 
It was, indeed, the great opportunity for John Gordon, but the 
it was with mingled feelings of elation and sadness that he sp 
accompanied his guest back to his canoe on the beach, and saw Cy 
him off with his red voyageurs. én 
. OTHER, the bairns’ll have their chance now, every last - 
one of them.” de 
“What do you mean, John?” Gordon had eaten his supper in it 
silence while the wise woman, who knew him, waited for the » 


relaxation of his pipe for the explanation of the mysterious inter- 
view of the afternoon. 
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By George T'. Marsh 


“They have offered me three 
thousand a year to leave the Com- 
pany.” Gordon’s eyes avoided his 
wife’s surprised glance. 

“Three thousand dollars a 
year?” Joan Gordon dropped her 
knitting. 

“Ves, they seem to know the 
value of a4 man who can hold 
the trade even against the better 
f competitors,” he 





























prices of his 
said sullenly. 

“And you accepted the offer?” 

The note of apprehension in 
her voice flushed Gordon’s 
bronzed face. 

“Accepted it, Mother, when it 
means an education for the chil- 
dren and a snug nest-egg for our 
old age—a fifteen-year contract at 
three thousand, when 
the Company keeps me 
here on twelve hundred 
with a yearly, ‘Thank 
you,’ for the money 
I've made them? I'd 
be mad to refuse it.” 


“Then it’s settled; 
you're leaving the 
Company ?” 


Gordon stared blank- 
ly at the sober-faced 
woman before him. 
That ‘she should treat 
this news, which meant 
so much for the future 
of herself and the chil- 
dren, as calamity 
rather than good for- 
tune, was inexplicable. 

“I told him I’d take 
a week to think it 
over.” Then he burst 
out impatiently: “But 
what’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you un- 
derstand what this 
means to us?” 

Joan Gordon rose to her 
feet and faced her husband. 

“John Gordon,” she be- 
gan slowly, “you know that 
I would work my fingers to 
the bone for the children: 
you know how I hope and 
pray for them. The people 
at Winnipeg may not have 
treated you as they should, 
but does that justify you, 
after twenty-six years, in 
deserting the old flag? Do 
you know what they will : 
call our lads in the North E> 
Country when you and I 
are gone? ‘The sons of 
Gordon, who was bought by 
the Northwest!’ ” 4 

Gordon listened with 
eyes fixed on a crack in the floor to her stinging rebuke. 

You know deep in your heart, John, that some day. you will 
despise yourself for this thing—for leaving the old company and 
the comrades of your youth, bad treatment or no. Thev will 
speak your name with contempt in every fur-post in the North: 
Gordon, who sold out and gave the Northwest their start on the 
east coast!’ ” 

“Oh, the Indians and the huskies will stand by you right 
enough,” she continued. “You'll take them with you: I’ve no 
doubt of that. You'll earn your three thousand a year. But will 
it be worth it? I want the little ones to have their chance, but 
not that way, John, not that way.” 

The perplexed factor took the sobbing woman into his arms. 


The Frenchman leaned forward: ‘‘We want 
de bes’ man on dees Bay. , 
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“There, there, Mother! You're taking this thing too much to 


heart. I've a right to choose my employer, and the Northwest 
is free to hire me when the trade is over this spring. Plenty 
vi Hudson’s Bay men have turned free-traders in the west. The 


Company does not own me.” 

“Oh, I know, John, but it’s disloyal. Other men have not 
received their just due, but they haven't deserted. It—it seems 
as if I couldn’t ever respect you again if you went over to the 


Northwest just for the money.’ 


WO days passed, and Gordon was no nearer the solution 

of his problem. Still, the battle between loyalty to the 

old company, the habit of a lifetime. and outraged pride, but- 

tressed by the flattering offer which had been made him, left him 
no peace of mind. 

On the morning of the third day after the visit 
of Monsieur Bruette, the head Company voyageur 
Michel called through the trade-house door to 
those inside: 

“Upriver canoe comin’, one paddle!” 

Later the canoe landed at the post, and the 
Cree voyageur hurried to the trade-house. 

“Quay! Quay!” cried the newcomer, breathing 
hard from his recent exertion. 

“Quay! What brings you downriver, Pierre, 
without your family?” Gordon asked in Cree as 
he shook hands with the old Indian. 

“My family camp at Three Island Rapids. There 
are many tepees all from the Caribou Lakes,” the 
Indian replied in his native tongue. “One sleep 
ago we met there 

Batoche with a canoe 

from the new Com-, 

pany post. They carry 

a keg of burning water 

and wait for the canoes 

from Riviére de Loup. 

When the moon rose, 

I started and have not 

stopped to eat, that 

you might. know.” 
“What do you say, 

whisky?” cried the 

amazed Gordon. “The 

Northwest people are 

upriver meeting the 

Crees with whisky?” 

“It is the truth. 
They have already 
given our young men 
this burning water, and 
they are all camped 
waiting for the Wolf 
* River Crees.” 
“The damned scoun- 


drels! Listen to this, 
Angus.” Gordon 
turned with © blazing 


eyes to his clerk, who 
was descending the 
ladder from the fur 
loft. “Pierre says the 
Northwesters met the 
first of the Crees at 
Three Island Rapids 
yesterday and are giv- 
ing them whisky. 
They’ve ‘camped, wait- 
ing for the upper Whale River hunters. Going to get the fur away 
from us this-year by fair means or foul! What do you think of 
that?” 

“Stealing the trade by getting the Crees drunk?” stormed the 
excited clerk. “The blackguards, to start ruining the Indians who 
haven’t had a drop from this Company for two centuries. What 
are you doing about it?” 

“What am I doing about it? What am I doing about it, man?” 
rasped Gordon, his Scotch blood afire. “Why, I’m leaving for 
Three Island Rapids as fast as you can throw a tent and grub into 
the big Peterborough. Call Michel and the men and get out a 
week’s rations for six. I'll show the Northwest that John Gordon 
can’t be dragooned by a scurvy trick like that.” 


We want you!" 
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“Mother,” the factor cried, when he reached his quarters, “it’s 
settled! We stay at Whale River with the old flag.” 

“Why, what’s happened, John?” Joan Gordon watched her 
husband hastily stow a few necessaries into a flour-bag. 

“Bruette has made it easy for me. Thinking he had my hands 
tied with this contract, he loses no time rubbing it into the old 
Hudson’s Bay by sending that half-breed Batoche upriver to meet 
the Crees and get them drunk.” 

“The Northwest are giving the Indians liquor?” 

“Yes, Bruette thinks because I’ve been badly treated, that I 
wont play square with the Company. I told him I wouldn’t sign 
a contract until the spring trade was over, but he figures that I 
wont fight him for it. That’s where Mr. Bruette blundered.” 

“Oh, don’t you see now, what he must think of you, John, even 
though he wants you?” 

“T don’t care what he thinks, Mother; I’m a Hudson’s Bay 
man still; and this thing settles it. I stay one. I’m going upriver 
to show the Northwest that John Gordon can hold the Crees, 
drunk or sober, on this coast.” 

Joan Gordon’s eyes were bright with pride as she stood with 
hands on his shoulders: 

“Now you're talking like my John Gordon! But be careful, 
wont you? If they’re drinking, there may be trouble. Take 
-plenty of men with you, John.” 

“There'll be no trouble.” 





Before the astonished Batoche sensed his purpose, the Herculean Company mat 


Hastily bidding her good-by, the Scotchman found his head 
voyageur Michel and four Company Indians on the shore with 
the canoe. 

“There'll be Government police from Ottawa on the east 
coast this summer, Angus,” he said to his clerk standing beside 
him. “Two thousand dollars’ fine and a two-year jail sentence fot 
giving whisky to an Indian, mind you. The Northwest are dafly 
in more ways than one, lad.” The Scotchman smiled mysteriously 
to himself as he stepped into the boat. 

“All got their guns, Michel?” he asked the bowman. 

“Qua! All in de canoe—gun, tent, grub for seex day,” replied 
the big Cree, impatient to be off. 

“Give them what’s what, lads!” called Angus McKenzie from 
the shore; and at a word from the bowman, six narrow Cree 
blades dipped the water in unison, and the canoe shot up 
stream. 

At the bend above the post Gordon waved a last good-by 
the little group on the high shore and turned again to his paddling. 
For the first time in three days his conscience was easy. The 
problem which had harassed his thoughts had been solved for him 
out of hand. A man, if not already bound, might honorably sell 
his services to the highest bidder, but for the agent of the North 
west Company to imagine that John Gordon, while still in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay, would shut his eyes to this business 
and not make a fight for the spring trade! It made his blood 
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seized the half-breed suddenly, and lifting him high in his arms, hurled him after the keg. 


hot to realize what manner of man they thought him. Gordon 
made the water foam behind the vicious lunge of his paddle. 


Foe generations before the Government put a stop to the 
whisky traffic with the Indians, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had banned liquor at its northern posts. The Crees of the 
cast coast were as innocent as babes of the taste of whisky, and a 
little would put them beyond all control. Gordon bit his beard 
with rage as he pictured the bedlam which two days of intoxication 
would create in the camp at Three island Rapids. 

Through the long afternoon and far into the twilight the 
voyageurs drove the canoe up the swift river, paddling, or poling 
where the current permitted, often compelled to track the boat 
from the shore with a long line. Forty miles away—two days 
travel—lay their goal. The factor had little hope of doing any- 
thing with the Crees at the Rapids, already debauched by North- 
west liquor. True, there were old men there who, drunk or sober, 
Would listen to John Gordon; but of the young men, inflamed with 
their first orgy, he despaired. Still, if he could reach the Cree 
camp before the upper Whale River and Riviére de Loup hunters 
arrived and were seduced by Batoche, he was confident of spoiling 
Monsieur Bruette’s game. . : 

He would push on upriver till he met the Crees, and his in- 
fluence with the treaty-chief and the older men would turn them 
Beainst the Northwesters and save the trade. 


The late June dusk already blanketed the valley when the roar 
of the falls reached the ears of the weary crew of the canoe 
from the post. Since daylight master and men had fought the 
current of the swift river that they might reach their goal before 
another night fell, and they had barely won. As they rounded a 
bend, the thick spruce of the Three Islands massed black ahead. 

When the canoe neared the islands, the factor made out, here 
and there, the shapes of tepees thrown into relief against the forest 
by. the flickering light of camp-fires. His hopes rose, for from the 
few fires, he knew that the upriver Crees had not yet arrived. 

Beaching the canoe below the camp, Gordon started with 
Michel and his crew up the shore toward a group of Crees around 
a large fire. In the thickening dusk he stumbled over something 
soft. He stooped. It was a young Cree, dead drunk. 

“By gar! Batoche, he lose no tam!” said Michel. 

“There’re plenty more of them lying around in the bush, no 
doubt, with nothing to show tomorrow for their winter’s hunt 
but a headache. I guess we're too late to save this camp, Michel,” 
gloomily replied the factor as they continued on up the beach. 

“Listen!” The two stopped in their tracks, while from the 
fire, a stone’s throw away, rose a voice speaking in Cree. 

At intervals maudlin shouts and laughter greeted the speaker. 

“Batoche, he tell de Cree how de new companee love dem,” 
commented the bowman dryly. 

For a space Gordon listened to the (Continued on page 140) 




















FATE FO MIDSLING: 


By NALBRO BARTLEY 


ADAM REID had brought up her only 

son Martin and her orphaned niece 

Dare Willoughby after her own aristo- 
cratic ideas. And both of them failed her! Martin 
(who had made money with his pickle-factory), married 
pretty Fanny Doyle, a girl very much of the people, and took 
her away to Europe so that she might “get culture” well screened 
by the long distance from Madam Reid and their circle of critical 
friends. 

Dare Willoughby must needs find her fate in Amos Larkin, a 
young man embittered by childhood poverty and at odds with 
the world. Larkin took her ten-thousand-dollar inheritance to the 
town of Brunswick and there undertook the manufacture and sale 
of a patent medicine. Dare lived in a tiny apartment, filled pill- 
boxes in the kitchen and listened patiently to Amos’ complaints 
of the world’s unkindness to him. Finally he gave up the 
patent medicine venture and Dare financed a removal to Texas; 
an oil-boom had excited Amos and he was sure he would make 
his fortune in the Southwest..... Meanwhile Martin and 
Fanny amused themselves on the Riviera. 


CHAPTER V 


N their homeward trip Fanny won further social 
() honors by dancing as Salome at the ship’s ball, with 
a head of John the Baptist carved from a pineapple! 
To Martin this spelled success. 

But there remained the problem of Fanny’s family. She 
could not let them interfere with her career.. In time she expected 
to take Madam Reid’s position as social leader, and a lower 
middle-class family was not to be allowed to embarrass her. 


Illustrated by 
EDWARD 
RYAN 


Fanny was relieved that Dare had married a nobod 
and gone away. Dare was the “real thing,” Fan 
candidly admitted—so real she was required to maj 
no effort to convince the world of the fact. Fan 

on her part, was an excellent imitation of “the md 
thing,” and as yet she must be ever on the alert; contrastel 
with one as real and cameo-like as Dare, the result was still 
her disadvantage. 

Martin thought he had the most wonderful wife any man et 
had, ene who never contradicted or displeased him and who We 
pointed out as ‘“wonderful-looking.”” He knew his mother woul 
realize Fanny’s worth and gladly take her in hand. They wet 
not to live with Madam Reid, for Fanny did not “tone in” wil 
the old-lace-and-yellowed-ivory background. There was an %& 
tractive apartment which Martin had rented, and here Mr. 4 
Mrs. Martin Worthington Reid were at home! It was a fil 
year after their wedding-day—with Dare and Amos now travelili 
to the oil-fields. 

According to Madam Reid, the apartment was in poor fast 
the rooms in nouveau riche style. and evidently designed i 
showy entertainment. But her opinions fell on deaf ears. After 
her first suggestion that Fanny’s off-the-shoulder bodice of silvtt 
cloth with a ballet dancer’s skirt of orange-colored tulle was 
the gown for her first “at home,” she realized an ancient tra 
never criticize your son’s wife if you wish to hold your son. 


ANNY was equal to the opinion. After the affair Madam 

Reid stayed for a tray-supper in the drawing-room, 

Fanny resumed the subject with malice aforethought. os 

“What would you have suggested my wearing, Mother Reid? | 

she asked, smiling. her sweetest. “Perhaps you or Cleopalit 

might have known better—but I did not. She was in a funy 
when she saw me, Martin.” 
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Madam was ill at ease; she longed for the vanished days of 
supremacy behind the red-lacquer desk. : 

“Jt seemed more a stage frock, my dear; but everyone admired 
it—and you,” she replied with a certain graciousness. “I dare 
say I was wrong.” 

Fanny had triumphed; so she was generous. She served her 
mother-in-la‘v a cup of hot coffee cooled with brandy, and asked 
about Dare. 

Madam Reid welcomed the change of conversation. “Dare 
has chosen a hard path,” she said; “the young man is a stranger 
to me, but my impressions of him are not favorable.” 

“Has he no money?” Fanny shook her coiffure in regret. 

“None. Dare is using her pittance.” 

At this, Martin *.terposed. “I'll not let her come to grief. 
We'll run out to see her, and if things are not right, we'll bring 
her home.” 


**The coming land! 


1 can find myself here—and you will believe in me, won't you?” 
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Madam Reid thought of her altruistic and fruitless trip to 
Brunswick. 

“She cannot stand being poor,” Fanny added. “She does not 
know the value of a dollar.” She recalled vividly her own years 
of economy—making a “front” on a few dollars a week. “Dare 
has never done anything but arrange flowers or play accompani- 
ments, has she?” 

“Not in my home,” Madam Reid conceded coldly. 

“Then she should have married well.” Fanny was quite out of 
sympathy. 

‘She could only marry some one she loved,” Martin insisted. 
“She must have loved this Amos, for Dare is true blue 
Isn’t Fanny lovely, Mother?” 

Madam Reid felt defeated, set aside by this dashing young 
person who regarded her as if to say: ‘Now what can you do 
about it—eh?” Of course, there was nothing to be done about it. 

“Very charming. You 
must have her portrait 
done.” 

“T will—who did yours, 
Mater?” 

“Prylor.” 

“Heavens, I don’t want 
that man—he may excel 
painting skeletons, but he 
would make me out a 
fright,” Fanny protested. 
Her secret idea was that a 
photograph was after all 
the best art. “And that re- 
ligious painting of his—the 
one your mother bought— 
it is a—a _ fricassee of 
infants.” % 

Martin laughed; Madam 
Reid raised her lorgnette. 

Fanny was quick to 
catch the significance of the 
gesture. “Don’t be alarmed 
—I know when not to say 
things,” she assured her 
mother-in-law. “Why, I 
even looked intelligent when 
they discussed Conrad one 
afternoon in a London 
drawing-room—now, didn’t 
I, Martin? I wait until 
Martin and I are alone be- 
fore lapsing into the nat- 
ural. That ought to com- 
fort you—for I am sure not 
to disgrace you publicly. If 
one only smiles, no one 
notices they have not de- 
clared themselves. I al- 
ways keep a man near at 
hand so I can run to cover 
if the intellectual forces 
bear down too hard.” She 
laughed. 

Madam Reid acknowl- 
edged her second defeat, 
this time accompanied by 
a desire for retaliation. She ° 
went home presently, Fanny 
resolving to copy her cape 
of chinchilla lined with 
orchid-colored satin. She 
did not criticize her mother- 
in-law after she had left: 
That would have prevented 
her achieving a copy of the 
cape—she really would 
prefer one of mink! In- 
stead she enthused over the 
carriage-wrap and how 
chilly this June was and 
how well Mother Reid wore 
it, like the aristocratic dear 
she was. Did Martin know 
if it was an antique affair 
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—it was the most artistic thing she had seen; nothing in Paris 
had pleased her more. His mother was so graceful that she 
carried such a cape with admirable style, whereas the average 
woman would appear dowdy. Wouldn't she? Of course, Martin 
said that Fanny would never look dowdy; well, he would prove it, 
she could order one and see. 


ARTIN was happy because she admired his mother. He 

did not see the dividing line between admiring his 

mother and admiring his mother’s clothes. After a few kisses Fanny 

murmured that she could not have chinchilla fur; his mother might 

be angry at being copied outright. And goodness knows to please 

his mother was one of her chief aims. Mink would be lovely— 

she did not think his mother would mind that Oh, he 

was such a dear! She wisely dropped the discussion then. She 
would see about ordering the cape the next morning. 

She told Martin she was glad they were to have a home evening 
She changed her formal costume for a negligée which had magic 
in its white satin harem pattern. She mixed a champagne cup 
for Martin and urged him to smoke. She played and sang for 
him. She did neither overly well, but a rosy-lighted drawing- 
room and a beautiful woman who makes a man conscious of the 
favor he did by marrying her, together with the effect of cham- 
pagne—bring to the critical faculty a certain softness. The lyrics 
Fanny stumbled through and the waltzes her strong white fingers 
played—the new rings glittering on them—caused Martin’s head 
to whirl. It was well his mother recognized that he had married 
a wonderful girl, A mink cape? Ermine wou'd be none too 
royal for her! 

After ordering the cape the next morning, Fanny faced the 
task of disposing gracefully of her own family. They must move 
out of town, of course, to some remote place. Gifts and occa- 
sional rush visits would serve to maintain the family ties quite 
well enough. 

Her family lived in an upper East Side flat. Their piano was 
draped with plush, upon which stood vases. and framed photo- 
graphs. Her mother had raised a large family and always “done 
all of her own housework.” She was content to be known as 
“Ma,” to wear house-wrappers, water the small front yard while 
wearing one, and gossip cheerfully. with passers-by. Tearful 
melodramas were her specialty—motion pictures not being in 
vogue. A pedro club met at the flat every month, and she berated 
her husband at intervals because he lacked “git-up-and-git.” 
Secretly, however, she was well content with “Pa” and defended 
him stanchly behind his back. 

Pa was a timid little soul with an apolozetic cough. His 

: boots always squeaked, and his clothes were far too large. Whether 
this latter fact was to give him an aspect of size, or because 
Ma bought therm at bargain-sales was an open question. He left 
everything to. Ma, whom he admired tremendously. Next to 

: Ma, he admired Fanny. She was the one “different young un in 

’ the outfit,” he declared. To this, Ma herself agreed. 

The other children possessed the possibilities of second-rate 
souls, all .of them in awe of Fanny, who had never ceased domi- 
neering over them from the day she was born. The piano was 
bought for Fanny. Fanny decried the golden oak dining-room 
set, the Battenberg doilies, the oilcloth-covered eating table, 
indeed all the customs by which Pa and Ma felt they were living 
in civilized ages. Pa’s “cleaning up at the kitchen sink” was 
another decried habit. Pa just naturally preferred the kitchen 
sink and a little red celluloid pocket comb for his scanty pompa- 
dour to a dignified bathroom grooming. Ma saw no reason why 
he should be banished to the bathroom as if every day were 
Saturday night. Fanny had disapproved likewise of her brothers’ 
and sisters’ speech, thoughts, habits, clothes, ambitions. In short, 
at the age of twelve she had decided to abandon her family. Fanny 
had had a unique position in the Doyle household. She was 
“Fanny”—and though admired and respected, was never loved. 

Her marriage was a fitting sequel to years of ambitious hope 
and bitter discontent. When she went abroad on the honeymoon, 
she was too absorbed in her own progress to consider her family. 
She wrote them rarely while she was away, and the first hurried 
meeting was little more than a formal greeting. 

The Doyles were content to have it so. Now that Fanny was 
out of their home and “way up in G where she belonged,” as Pa 
had said, life was far more comfortable. Ma could now indulge 
her heart’s desire in house-dresses, and Pa could wash at the sink 
at any time without fear of criticism. 

Fanny found her mother gossiping with a neighbor on the 
lower veranda, the perpetual blue house-wrapper flapping in the 
summer breeze. The neighbor, who had known Fanny for years, 
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murmured a respectful greeting, but Mrs. Doyle held out her 
arms. 

“Being a lady makes no difference to Ma, does it?” she de 
manded. At which Fanny, pale with rage, bundled her mother 
upstairs to divulge her plans. 

Martin and herself would be happy if the Doyles would accept 
the present of a handsome farm—near a thriving town some five 
hundred miles distant. She remembered her father and mother, 
originally country folks, talking of such a delectable prospect~ 
only they had never had the money to secure the farm; she would 
have Martin arrange all of it. She herse!f was rushed to death— 
and she wanted them all for dinner quite soon. 

Because the plan suited her and because protesting would have 
done no good, her mother was affable. 

“Don’t work so hard to convince me,” she did say as a final 
fling when Fanny described rural advantages. “As for that, we 
could live right here and never bother you—the Doyles don‘ 
butt in where they're not wanted.” 

When Martin came home at noon that day, Fanny told him 
what she had done. 

“The dears must go.” she insisted. “I'm not snobbish—only 
sensible. Your mother has her position to maintain, and my poor 
family would shame her no end—and we could not ignore them 
if they remained in town.” 

Martin agreed with her; it was a wise and kind idea, and he 
would see to it. Then he showed her Dare’s letter. 

“Ever hear of Hangtown?” he asked, smiling. 

“What a name! Don’t say she is there.” 

He began reading: “Amos feels he has an opportunity in 
Hangtown—so, of course, I am glad to stay. The heat is terrific 
and water priceless. The old saying that men were weaned on 
whisky because milk and water were too expensive has here a 
flavor of truth. We live in a one-room house—the best we could 
get. The only boarding-place is kept by a Mrs. Slack and her 
twin daughters, Sunburst and Jeanne d’Arc. And it offered too 
much ptomaine to accept. Sand is as thick on her pies and cakes 
as on the floor of the bank and post office! But Amos is making 
his way—so what does the rest matter? We send our greetings 
and love to you both.” 

Martin folded the letter with a thoughtful air. 
pretty game and lonesome to me,” he observed. 

“Poor Dare!” Fanny murmured with genuine sympathy. “I 
think Amos must be terribly selfish. Let’s look up Hangtown.” 

“Tt isn’t on the map,” Martin decided after they had tried. 
“Can’t amount to much. Poor old Dare!” 


“Um—sounds 


ADAM REID’S sole effort at revenge was an abortive 

affair. She schemed until Fanny was asked to enter- 
tain an Italian countess who was lecturing in the city on Dante 
and His Florence. Fanny, socially terrified, took to her bed, 
professing bronchitis. 

Recovering in miraculous order, on the heels of the countess’ 
departure, Fanny invited her mother-in-law to a supper party on 
the evening Madam Reid was herself giving a formal affair. 

She murmured willfully: “Seems to me there was something 
else on for that night, but I cannot recall it, so it must have been 
of no importance.” Whereupon Madam Reid postponed her 
party. 

The departure of the Doyles for their farm, with all Fanny’s 
generosity in full display, was followed by Martin’s ordering ten 
pounds of wedding-cake sealed in monogrammed boxes and not 
to be opened until their twenty-fifth anniversary! 

“Tt is our family custom,” he explained. “No matter if we 
had no formal wedding, we can at least have an anniversary. 
Think of the changes that will have occurred. You will be a 
stately dowager with white hair, given to plum-colored satin, 
and I a withered old beau!” 

“Nonsense! Neither one of us must grow old,” Fanny protested. 

“Nor out of love?” he urged. 

“Ridiculous thought!” she held out her arms... . . 

Madam Reid died the last of November—whereat Fanny e¥- 
.perienced a curious sense of remorse. There was something so 
quietly well-bred about her mother-in-law’s death—a mere going 
to sleep in her great four-poster bed. 

Dare sent a properly concerned wire but did not come on. 
Madam Reid’s will was brief: . To old friends she left keepsakes, 
to her servants sums of money, to Dare much of her old-fashioned 
jewelry and five thousand dollars, the latter to be held in trust 
for five years. Everything else went to Martin. 

Fhe Reids moved into Madam’s house, which Fanny planned 
to refurnish by degrees. She was not exactly glad her mother-in- 
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“Veni, vidi, vici,” he said with dignity. “But when my court is assembled, Madam Slack will not be among us.” 


law was dead, but she found her absence surprisingly convenient. 
Martin was hers now. She absorbed the background of the old 
home—the Doyles would have called it “getting haughty.” 

_ Martin mourned his mother’s passing, but after all, her day 
was spent, and he had Fanny, charming, sweet-fleshed Fanny, 
and far too much money to permit real grief and a resultant 
spiritual growth. 

At the new year Fanny became to Martin more than an indulged 
plaything; she became an idol. She was to bear him a child. As 
Proof of his adoration, he must anticipate every desire of her 
heart. This was his duty, he told himself. 


CHAPTER VI 


WIN BARNS, Sun Dance and Jacksnipe were towns 

that Amos found lacking in opportunity. It was with 
relief that Dare learned that Hangtown, on the Texas-New Mexico 
border, was henceforth to be their place of abode. The natives 
termed it Cactus Flats. 

Here they came after traveling in the beginning with wasteful 
extravagance, considering their capital, and latterly with economy 
amounting to sordidness—and with as many “changes of heart” on 
Amos’ part as the average woman is credited with possessing. 
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Venturing into the West with its possibilities for good and bad, 
alike on a Javish scale, seemed to unloose all the devils in Dare’s 
husband. They were removed from every tie which might have 
held him within bounds. And as a result he had more opportunity 
to vent his shifting humors upon Dare. A kiss, a tender word, 
some trinket, were his means of making restitution; he came to 
use them as stock-in-hand bribes! 

He agreed they must see the West before settling. Dare wel- 
comed this as relief from the patent-medicine drudgery. So they 
traveled, stopping at good hotels and watching how the rest of the 
world lived. 

Dare felt Amos’ energy could best be expended in some un- 
developed territory. Her hopes were high as she noted the en- 
thusiasm with which he viewed even the tiny towns and industries. 

“The coming land!” he would say. “And I must be in on it. 
I can find myself here—and you will believe in me, wont you? 
Having some one believe in you so often turns the trick.” 

Dare acquiesced. But this was in comfortable hotel surround- 
ings. They journeyed from Seattle to San Diego, stopping to 
enjoy all the beauty, Amos visualizing himse!f-as a prosperous 
and established personage. Dare called it a delayed honeymoon. 


NE morning Amos estimated their expenses—they were 
as much as if he were a rich man, and a woman’s money 
at that! From now on, they must retrench and locate at once. 
Whatever made Amos happy and of use was what Dare wanted. 
His way of retrenching was to journey with a horse and wagon 
through Arizona and the Southwest. Camp-life would show Dare 
the reverse side of the shield—and it would be camp-life for 
some time to come, he told her. 
So Dare packed away her pretty frocks—the ones she had had 
before her marriage—and took to khaki and a sunbonnet. 
The desert stifled and depressed Dare. Some souls find inspira- 


tion in the desert; a mere horseback ride across the great waste” 


brings them back to the world atune with the best in it. But 
Dare shrank from the sun-baked, dazzling sand and sage and the 
cloudless, brilliant skies. ; 

The desert maddened Amos. His was not a poised enough soul 
to find benefit in the monotony. Constantly, during the - hard 
journey, he recounted the hatred, envy and despair of his struggling 
heart. Gethsemane is only for those who can emerge higher of 
heart. The purposeless desert transformed Amos into a protesting, 
snarling creature. 

Dare was helpless to cope with him. The handicap of sex was 
partly to blame. And her tender nature was still loath to 
believe a definite line divided right from wrong. She “managed 

'to get along” with Amos, hating at the same time her own 
weakness. Were she older, she excused herself, she could do 
more about it—or had she not been sheltered in her aunt’s home, 
. where Martin was polite even when wicked; his had been her 
: sole example of what a man’s tactics cou'd be. 

The settlements at which they stopped terrified Dare. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the sunburnt women, thin and bent of 
figure, with their straggly, faded hair, their hands red or swollen 
from hard work and their teeth broken or missing—women with 
rough voices who both pitied and envied Dare. To her they 
seemed prophecies of her own future. Could she endure life in 
such camps? Could she live in a tent or in a one-roomed house, 
with no conveniences and no recreation or companionship? 

Besides, Dare realized that Amos’ venom would be directed at 
will. When she admitted this, contempt entered into her estima- 
tion of him. When alone with her, he burst into stormy moods, 
some trivial incident causing the explosions of his wrath. But 
were a stranger—some greaser, half-breed, or unfriendly prospector 
—to come upon the scene, his anger disappeared as if by magic, 
leaving him the affable Amos. His always-to-be-counted-on prom- 
ises of repentance had lost their power with Dare by the time 
Hangtown was reached. 

She did not tell Amos this, and so deceit crept into her life. 

They heard Hangtown was the center of a famous oil-country 
which was just opening up. Amos’ time to get in on the ground 
floor was at hand, he believed. But it distressed him that Dare 
must experience camp-life. 

“It wont be for long,” he kept promising, “and then off we'll 
go to California.” 

Wearied unto her last ounce of endurance, Dare murmured: 
“And if we don’t make good?” 

“I'm not worrying about that possibility;” he said, kissing her 
tenderly. “I don’t blame you for being discouraged—it has been 
a hard time. Yet you have seen real life—which you never saw 
in your aunt’s house.” ‘ 
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Dare doubted the stanchness of her love to have ventured with 
Amos had she seen such “real life” before she married him. 

“We'll get a house—no boarding-place or tent,” he planned 
“You can keep to yourself. Why don’t you sew on doilies ang 
things2—I don’t know much about them—and have them ready 
for our real home? It would help pass the time away.” 

“And will you keep steady? That would make it all easy” 
Dare said soberly, holding his hand in her two trembling ones, 
“Oh,» my boy,” she cried with maternal concern, “what a hard 
thing you make of Life!” 

He agreed, his blue eyes dark with earnestness. “I had g 
demon put inside me, and I can’t exorcise him for long at a time 
When I realize how wonderful you are and remember the untrue 
cruel things I say, I could blow my brains out.” 

“That would not help,” Dare replied wearily for she knew it 
was not the last time the same topic must be discussed. “You 
must chain your demon, make his wonderful energy work for 4 
worthy purpose. Or else, in a blind rage, he may do something 
the law can take you for.” 

“I believe that,” he admitted; “that was why I felt fitted to 
join the under-dogs—I had every qualification.” 

“Tt need not happen.” She tried to be optimistic. “But when 
you use anger as power, certain consequences are bound to occur,” 

“I know!”—in a subdued voice. “I never want to remember 
what I have said—when I'm through being angry. It feels as if 
something were bursting in my head; I can’t help what I say, 
until suddenly there is a let-up of pressure; the atmosphere clears, 
so to speak, and I’m tired and actually light-hearted.” He put 
his head on Dare’s shoulder. “I love you, honey, and we'll 
win.” 

“Of course,”—her lips quivered,—“because I have decided to 
grow up...I must be the grown-up one of the partnership, for 
you are not. Did you ever realize how few grown-up persons this 
world contains?” 

Instead of answering, he kissed her. He loved Dare as all men 
love-some one they can abuse and then indulge. 

Hangtown consisted’ of a number of one-room bungalows (by 
courtesy) with verandas running about them on which were piled 
washtubs, tools, pans and sometimes stoves. Garden plots were 
scarce. There were rival saloons—The First and Last Chance and 
The Yellow Dog. The Red Onion Lunch-room, with rooms for 
transients.at twenty dollars a night if a rush was on or four bits 
during a lull, was run by Mrs. J. Slack and her twin daughters 
Sunburst and Jeanne D’Arc. There was a general supply store, a 
garage and a Chinese laundry, the proprietor of which was the 
Honorable Yow Glut, who advertised in bold English: “Fine 
laundry delivered mule wagon but in thirty days we depose goods 
to defy charges.” 

Twice a week a train brought in supplies. Talking Tom Biven 
was the officer of the law. He had a record of nine words a 
month, and in former days had been a lightweight champion, 
traveling with a rich man and boxing with him. Now, with a 
six-gun and the Ohio statutes of 1879, Talking Tom kept peace 
and order in Hangtown. 

There was also Julio Botello, an ancient Mexican who guarded 
jealously his secret of making imitation wood from a stone-like 
mixture, the secret of which would die with him, he declared 
When not engaged in concocting his mixture, he carved candle- 
sticks from pear-tree logs, which no one bought. He had brought 
the logs from California and claimed them to be from trees 
planted by the Spanish padres at Monterey. 






























































HESE prominent citizens met Dare upon her entry into 

Hangtown. Later, Amos left her at Mrs. Slack’s whiie 
he inspected the place. Mrs. Slack and the girls entertained Dare 
with pleasure. They, it seemed, were content with camp-life, the 
twins being engaged to marry and therefore far from downcast in 
spirits, They decided Dare was “stuck-up” and Amos “mighty 
good-looking,” and were frankly curious as to the Larkins’ finances 
and intentions. 

Mrs. Slack thought it would be “lovely if Mr. and Mis’ Larkin 
would board with her—maybe Mr. Larkin would want to go 
prospectin’-—they usually did.” 

Dare was noncommittal. She knew Mrs. Slack was saying: 

“By any chance did you see that aristocratic, fine-looking, 
silvery-haired gentleman in black cutaway coat and _ lavender- 
striped trousers that ate dinner here today?” 

“No,” Dare knew she said, wondering how soon Amos would 
return so she could beg that he take her away. 

“Well, that old devil used to be my husband,” Mrs. Slack 
announced with a cackling laugh. (Continued on page 152) 





































THE LITTLE Laree 
OF ALL See 
EARTH 


By 
JACK BOYLE 


LEABORG the Finn—owner, captain and _ iron- 
armed autocrat of the sloop Vasa—thrust his 
frowsy head through the hatchway above his cabin 

and glared about him with red-rimmed, bleary eyes. His sod- 
den slumber had been broken by a repeated summons from above 
deck. 

“What ahoy,” he grumbled, and then, seeing nothing but a 
sunny sky, an empty horizon and the long, slow Pacific ground- 
swell that rolled gently away under keel, his anger flared in a 
thundered roll of oaths. : 

“Where's the cursed lubber what brought me up from below 
to squint at a clear sky and a fair wind?” he bellowed, spring- 
ing to the deck and crashing one hairy fist into its fellow. 

Halse, the mate, who was at the wheel, pointed to the north 
and offered a pair of sea-glasses. 

“Smoke north’ard Anacapa Point, Cap’n. She don’t 
move. I tank somebody ban vait to ketch us’n,” he said. 

Captain Uleaborg’s coarse black hair rose, not with fear, but 
bristling like a fighting dog’s mane at the unexpected scent of 
an enemy. He cleared his eyes with a savage hand and focused 
the glasses on the tenuously faint smudge that lay against the 
horizon’s pure blue beyond the northerly point of Anacapa Is- 
land. Unquestionably it was the smoke of a steam craft idling 
close against the island’s shore. No peaceful coasting vessel 
without ulterior designs upon the Vasa and her contraband cargo 
should be lurking within the shelter of Anacapa Cove. Ulea- 
borg’s teeth ground, molar against molar, with a sound like the 
grating whine of a distant winch. His jaw, bristling with a fort- 
night’s growth of beard, was thrust out in belligerent defiance. 
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“How long sense y’sighted her skulkin’ alee uv the Point?’ 
he demanded of Halse. 

The mate drew cut a well-mutilated plug of tobacco and eyed 
it speculatively—the size of his plug remnant being the medium 
by which he computed time. 

“Four chaws, I tank—mebbe five,” he replied. 

Without a word the captain turned and swung his heavy body 
down the hatchway to his foul-smelling cabin. There he poured 
himself a water-glass full of rum, fiery as flame itself, and gulped 
it down without a quiver. Then he sprang again to the deck 
and, with a muttered curse in the direction of the smoke smudge 
steadily growing plainer to the north, leaned over the after-rail 
and glared down upon the Vasa’s foamy wake with narrowing 
eyes which, as he pondered, grew more cruel and hard and un- 
humanly relentless than the Arctic ice-fields upon which they 
first had opened. 

Though the hull beneath the pall of smoke was still miles away 
and invisible, her identity and purpose were established facts to 
Uleaborg. Penned in the hold beneath the Vasa’s battened for- 
ward hatch were nine Chinese, and locked in the captain’s strong- 
box was nine hundred dollars, his price for carrying them from 
Mexican to Californian soil. Smuggling such cargoes of human 
contraband was the Vasa’s principal source of revenue. 

The sloop was in the Santa Barbara Channel with the Ventura 
mainland fifteen miles eastward and the Anacapas, which border 
the passage on the west, just off her port bow—an all-but-hopeless 
position for an intercepted smuggler loaded with evidence of 
guilt. 

“She ban comin’,” announced Halse the Swede dhilosophically. 
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Uleaborg’s furious eyes lifted to the smudge now emerging 
from behind the point and bearing down upon the Vasa bow 
to bow. Within a half-hour he would be lying to, a captive, under 
the Bear’s guns with nine Chinese below deck to convict him. 

“Curse ‘em, I'll fight the dogs of damnation till hell’s afloat!” 
burst from the Finn’s lips in a throaty growl of rage as he poised 
himself on columnar legs and shook his meaty body, wolf-like, 
in a battle challenge primordially savage. And then, as his sailor’s 
eye roved westward, a swift change passed over his face. At 
the new thought within him his eyes contracted with the ruth- 
less cunning of a man-animal incapable of human feeling. He 
sprang to the wheel, flinging aside the burly Swede as though 
he were a toy puppet. 

“Get for’ard, Halse, and kick up them lubberly greasers tuh 
shift sail,” he commanded. “I'll take the wheel. We're goin’ 
seaward atween th’ islands.” 

What Uleaborg had seen to the west was a bit of sea-fog—a 
mere capful—drifting in toward the outer shore of Anacapa 
from the bosom of the Pacific. 

As he obeyed the captain’s command and the sloop Vasa 
swung off her former course and headed for the narrow chan- 
nel beyond which lay the open sea, Halse wondered what pos- 
sible succor Uleaborg saw in the inconsequential bit of mist. Any 
sailor could see that the cutter, moving knots to the Vasa’s boat- 
lengths, would run her down with easy surety within that single 
acre of fog. So Halse wondered but did not question. He knew 
but one commandment—obey. 

A black cloud of smoke was the Bear’s answer to the Vasa’s 
sudden change of course. The cutter, her suspicion aroused, was 
coming on at full speed. 

Just beyond the outer rim of the chain of islands the Vasa, 
like a tabbit to a covert, plunged into the momentarily conceal- 
ing smother of fog. Uleaborg’s lips were curled back over his 
stained teeth as he shouted tc Halse to take the wheel. 

“Get below, you deck swabbers! What damned greasers don’t 
see they'll never blab,” the captain roared, throwing the hindmost 
of the two members of his crew bodily into the forecastle. 

And then, as Halse looked on in continued wonder, Uleaborg 
pried off the forward hatch and sprang into the fetid hold 
where the Chinese were penned. Instantly the hold spewed forth 
its terrified and bewildered Mongols, and Uleaborg, swinging him- 
self up behind, faced them on the open deck. 

What followed still is told in whispers in San Francisco’s water- 
front underworld. 

Uleaborg seized the unsuspecting Chinese nearest him, raised 
him in his mighty arms and flung him into the sea. And then, 
as he reached for a second, the Orientals understood and in the 


horror of their understanding fled shrieking about the deck be- 


fore a relentless executioner. 
One by one Uleaborg ran them down and hurled them over 


. the rail. 


At last his task seemed completed. The deck was empty; 
the screams were silenced, the unintelligibly jabbered pleas for 
mercy stilled. The Finn’s bloodshot eyes turned toward the 
queved heads bobbing in the Vasa’s wake. 

“Fight,” he counted. “There’s another somewheres. Ah-h-h-h!” 
The aspirated exclamation was the articulate consummation of 
malevolence. 


ATLIKE and slowly as though wantonly to prolong her 

torture, Uleaborg crept toward the girl he saw crouch- 
ing behind a deck boat—a Chinese girl in whose childish eyes 
flared unnamable horror. 

As he advanced she drew back, step by step, with distended 
eyes fixed upon his implacable face. No sound came from her 
lips. With tiny, ivory-hued hands instinctively crossed upon her 
breast she retreated silently before Uleaborg the Finn until the 
curve of the deck-rail hemmed her in. She could go no farther. 
Her little hands fluttered against her bosom. Then as the Finn 
reached out-curved fingers to seize her, her lips parted in a soft, 
inarticulate cry of resignation and relief at the end of her agony, 
and she leaped into the sea. 

“Now let them Government hell-diggers come aboard an’ be 
damned to ’em,” chuckled Uleaborg jubilantly, swinging himself 
below to his cabin and reaching for the rum bottle. The Vasa 
shot out from under the capful of fog and again lay exposed 
to the scrutinizing glasses of the pursuing cutter. 

Halse the Swede had seen it all without consciously definite 
emotion. He admired his ruthlessly masterful chief but one jot 


less than he feared him. The captain’s word was law to Halse; 
his actions were finally and indisputably proper. 


But as Ulea- 


Carter, but—well, I’m puzzled.” 
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borg dropped below deck, Halse kicked loose a life-preserver gy 
flung it swiftly back toward the spot astern where a girl’s fay 
already a ghastly gray, rose and fell accusingly as her little hang 
beat futilely at the smothering breast of the sea. Halse hady 
conscious intention of giving her a chance for life, but at the com. 
mand of something deep within him that, when roused, cog 
not be disobeyed, he threw the life-float and then, as he grope 
for his tobacco plug, wondered perplexedly at the thing he hy 
done. 

An hour later an officer and boat crew returned to the Beg 
empty-handed after searching Uleaborg’s sloop. The cutter 
commander frowned in frank confusion as his subordinate m 
ported. 

“It’s mighty strange,” he said. “I would have gambled th 
old Bear against a catboat that Uleaborg had a cargo of Chink 
stowed in his hold—particularly after he turned and ran whe 
he sighted us. He couldn't have landed them. for that bit @ 
mist didn’t hide him ten minutes. We must have guessed WTong, 


N leisurely contentment Sing Leung rested in a sheltered 

neok on the south shore of Anacapa and, with keen @& 
joyment, resurrected an endless series of memory pictures. The 
were of the far-away Chinese village of San-chui-hien on the low 
banks of the Siang River—in reality a village of mud, foul odor 
thatched huts and wretched, half-nourished inhabitants, but trans 
formed to Sing by the alchemy of a wanderer’s longing for a be 
loved haven of perfection. With a. sigh of gratified desire Sing 
thought of the pouch of American gold hidden in his cabin over 
the cliff, and estimated the narrowing span of New Year’s days 
that stili separated him from his homeland. His slanted eyes 
glowed as he visioned his return to San-chui-hien wealthy, dis- 
tinguished and the most respected personage of his village. Mean 
while life had become a succession of pleasant, placid days each 
brightened by slow but steady progress toward that alluring 
goal: 

Alone but not lonely, Sing had lived for two years on Ana 
capa Island, where chance and a furious southeaster had cast 
him. During the days required to repair his fishing yawl he dis- 
covered that the tiny valley within the circumference of the 
island’s towering short cliffs was the refuge of a thriving flock 
of wild goats. Fishing in the deep water below the cliffs was un 
failingly good. So Sing Leung adopted Anacapa by the right 
of discovery, built himself a modest cabin on the edge of the 
valley and became a tanner of goat hides as well as a purveyor 
of dried fish. Each month he sailed across the channel to Ven 
tura and sold his cargo at his tonghouse. And each month he 
returned with a supply of rice, tea and tobacco and gleefully 
added to the weight of his pouch of gold. , 

Now, with his day’s catch of fish beside him and ready for the 
drying lines, Sing rested and let his eye wander to the westerm 
horizon—there, far away but growing nearer with each hoarded 
gold-piece, lay China. A drifting cloud of mist caught his eye, 
and into it, as he looked, burrowed the sloop Vasa—well he knew: 
her and her business. As he wondered idly why she had chosen 
the unusual course through the narrow and rock-studded Anacapa” 
Channel he saw the government cutter round the southern point 
of the smaller Anacapas and square away northward in pursuit. 
Sing now was deeply interested and lay watching while the Vasé 
was overhauled and searched. He fully expected to see a govern 
ment crew take her in charge, but to his surprise when the cut- 
ter’s boat returned, the Bear swung round and steamed leisurely 
southward, leaving the Vasa free to go her way. 

“Strange is this thing I have seen,” mused Sing. “Assuredly 
the boat of the black devil-captain carried my countrymen. It 
is always so. And yet the suey gon how found them not. Ai 
Lo-Hun, God of Beneficence, must have hidden my brethren 
within the shadow of his all-powerful hand—and yet I marvel. 
A father of all accursed ones is that captain. His heart is @ 
fountain of evil and his wisdom is the wisdom of a snake.” 

Sing Leung’s troubled eyes turned seaward toward the spot 
where the now-vanished fog had been. Something white floated 
there on the crest of a sapphire swell. Quickly he sprang to his 
feet and stared with shaded eyes while excitement throbbed 
within him. Then he bounded down the cliff path to the cove 
where his boat was moored, leaped in and rowed with furious 
haste toward a life-preserver and a motionless form that was 
drifting slowly landward. 

Tus was little Sun Loy Lo, the Lotus-Flower, laid in the arms 
of Sing Leung through the evil spirit of murder that burned if 
the heart of Uleaborg the Finn. 











Uleaborg seized the unsuspecting Chinese nearest him, raised him in his mighty arms and flung him into the sea. 
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Many long hours passed before the first faint glow of life 
rose in the cheeks of the sea-bruised Lotus-Flower. Then slowly 
she opened her eyes and looked with curious wonderment into 
the face of Sing. 

“Ai-ah, I remember,” she whispered faintly. “I have traveled 
the long spirit road that leads ever outward and never back, And 
thou? Art thou the spirit master at whose call the gods bade 
me die?” 

“Thou livest, little Bud of Wondrous Beauty,” he answered 
joyfully. “From the sea I lifted thee in my arms, fearing, in- 
deed, that thou wert dead. But a sacrifice of gold I promised 
for thy life, and hearing, the gods of the Sacred Temple looked 
down in mercy. Thou art safe and unharmed. Rest without 
fear.” 

The sloe-black eyes of the Lotus-Flower closed contentedly 
and she nestled deeper in the warm robes that covered her. 
“A gold sacrifice that I might live,” she murmured. 

the gods—and thou—art good.” 


“Aye, 


HE slept and in her sleep her hand moved, restlessly ° 


questing, until it found and clung to Sing Leung’s toil- 
hardened fingers. That subconscious confession of confidence and 
dependence struck to the heart core of the fisherman and thrilled 
him with a strange, new joy. Long he sat beside her, fearing 
to lift his hand lest he break her s'umber, and as he watched 
the smile of happy security on the ivory lips of the child-woman 
flung to him from the sea by the gods, dream pictures again filled 
Sing’s mind. But these pictures were not of the village of San- 
chui-hien on the banks of the muddy Siang. 

Not until a sunbeam touched her eyelids did Sun Loy Lo 
awaken. Her sea-soaked garments lay across her couch, dried 
and ironed to silky smoothness. Sing stood by the stove, and 
the odor of tea and steaming rice was in the air. The girl rose 
and clothed herself, the innocence in her eyes uncontaminated 
by an evil thought, for in the code of the ancient East a maiden 
avoids evil and, secure in conscience, is unaware of lying ap- 
pearances. But as she dressed behind Sing Leung’s back in the 
cabin’s one room, Sun Loy Lo would have blushed-with shame 
had she spoken before being spoken to, for even a Cantonese 
knows that a woman (unless she has borne her lord a son and 
thereby achieved the privilege) dishonors herself by such im 
moral boldness. 

Sing Leung’s eyes were still alight with the afterglow of the 
night’s dream pictures when at last he turned to the girl waiting 
in. patient silence behind him. 

“Thou art hungry, little flower?” he questioned. 

“After my lord has finished,” she answered as was proper. 

“Not so. It is my desire that together we sit to rice,” Sing 
replied, knowing that only by a command could her well-bred 
aversion to the impropriety be overcome. 

“At thy command I obey,” the Lotus-Flower agreed, and deftly 
she served his tea and rice and goat flesh and seated herself at 
his side. ; 

And then in answer to Sing’s questions she, and he too, for- 
got food as she told him of herself—of how her father, being 
poor, luckily had been able to sell her for many cash to a Suey 
Sing tongman, keeper of the House of a Hundred Slaves in San 
Francisco; of her fear and wonder at the great boat that “travels 
with much fire within it though it burns not;” of the landing in 
Mexico, where she with eight others was put upon the boat of 
the “Man-devil, black of face and blacker of heart;” and, lastly, 
with little hands clenched and eyes wide at the memory of those 
minutes of horror, the Lotus-Flower told how she had seen the 
eight flung into the sea before she herself had chosen its merci- 
lessness in preference to the clutching hands of the Finn. 


HE white flame of anger burned hot in Sing’s heart 

as he heard and, with fierce malediction, called on the 
Dwellers of the Dark to avenge the wrong. And then, striving 
to conquer his pride as the Lotus-Flower clapped her hands and 
exclaimed in wonder and delight, he led her from the cabin and 
showed her his flocks of goats grazing in the valley that none 
claimed but himself. With a gentle hand he helped her to scale 
the rocks as he guidcd her with strange, new, joyous pride over 
the island that was his domain. Seeing it anew in the fresh de- 
light ofthe Lotus-Flower’s eyes, Sing discovered unguessed love- 
liness in the green, flower-strewn slopes of his valley; found new 
beauty in the cliffs that towered, stark and rugged, above the 
blue-green sea; and was conscious of a subtle happiness under 
the warm caress of the California sunshine. Forgotten now was 
the village of San-chui-hien. 
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Returning, he left Sun Loy Lo in the doorway of his cabip 

“I go now to my fishing,” he announced. ‘When the gy 
touches the water I shall return to thee.” 

He hesitated, turned away and then stopped to look back, 
her. 

“On the morning of the seventh sun I shall cross the water; 
the land of the fan quai,” Sing Leung said, a hint of pain in} 
voice. “Then will I carry thee safely thither, placing thee yj 
those who will take thee to thy journey’s end without danger 
to thy true master for whose many cash thy father sold the 
little Lotus-Flower.” 

A swift shadow clouded the pure light of happiness in the eyg 
of the girl-woman who looked down upon Sing Leung from th 
cabin doorway. 

“Thy will is my will,” she answered slowly, and in her work 
spoke the countless generations of suppressed womanhood behip( 
her. 

When Sing returned at nightfall his table was set, his food was 
hot upon the stove, his pipe lay ready beside a lighted brazie 
and his once untidy cabin was a speckless spot of cleanliness anj 
order. In a corner was spread a second pallet of sea-moss ¢oy 
ered with goat-skins. 

“Great has been thy industry, O Lotus-Flower,” he exclaimel 
admiringly, “but the weariness of thy little hands is a grief tp 
my heart.” 

Her smile of joy at his praise was like the quick unfolding of 
a bud at the touch of the sun. 

“If the. labor of thy slave’s unworthy hands has pleased thee 
happy, indeed, will they rest tonight,” she answered 

Long after Sun Loy Lo was asleep upon her couch of goat 
skins that night, Sing Leung sat in his doorway smoking and gaz 
ing off with brooding eyes of unhappiness across the dark miles of 
water that separated him and the Lotus-Flower from the main 
land where waited the House of a Hundred Slaves. 


S he fished slowly along the Anacapa Banks next day, 

Sing Leung looked up and saw a moving fleck of ye 
low silk against the cliff crest. Watching, he saw that it followed 
his boat. The Lotus-Flower was accompanying him, peeping down 
with the stealth of modesty as he fished, and at the knowledge 
Sing’s heart sang and for a moment the brooding cloud vanished 
from his eyes. 

Loudly he called up to her to come to him-.and in a moment 
her eager feet were at the water’s edge. Sing drove his boat 
against a bit of sandy beach. 

“Enter, Flower of Sweetness,” he invited. ‘The fish are full 
fed and wary this day. Come with me that thy bright eyes may 
entice them to my lines.” 

Joyously she sprang in and clapped her hands when his luck 
straightway improved. Thereafter they fished together daily and 
Sing’s hours of labor that once had seemed long fled so swiftly 
that he berated the sun for its unseemly haste as it dipped 
at nightfall below the horizon. 

The winged days slipped by and on the morning of the seventh 
Sing made ready for his journey across the channel to the coast. 
All night he had lain sleepless on his couci, tortured by a pain 
that destroyed the happiness he had found in the companionship 
of the Lotus-Flower. Always the ugly thought of the master 
to whom she was bound by law—the master of the House of a 
Hundred Slaves—rose in his mind to taunt him. He longed to 
pour out his pouch of gold and buy her away from that master 
to be his forever on Anacapa. But he hesitated, questioning, 
doubting, suffering. Life in the slave house to such as his Lotus 
Flower would be one of bejeweled luxury and music and gayety, 
of triumph, too, for her beauty was great—also one of entire 
respectability, for that daughter honors herself who fulfills the 
bond sealed by her father—honors herself equally either in mat 
riage or in serfdom. From such a life he might buy her to be 
his wife in his poor island cabin, but if she came to him regret- 
fully with the sunshine gone from her eyes, as logically might 
be expected, Sing Leung knew that the happiness of possession 
would be forever dead in his heart. 

His cargo was loaded, his: boat ready before he spoke to Sun 
Loy Lo. 

“All is prepared. 
asked. 

“Aye, I am—ready,” she replied hesitatingly, her eyes down 
cast, her lips trembling forlornly. And then came _ hot, irre- 
strainable tears. 

In an instant Sing Leung was beside her, drawing her tenderly 
within his eager arms. (Continued on page 127 


Art thou ready, little Lotus-Flower?” he 
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In on instant Sing Leung was beside her drawing her tendesly within hi coger tmnt. | 
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ULLENLY happy, Prince lay in the streak of sunlight 

which drifted in between the side-wall and the men- 
agerie centerpiece of the World’s Mastodon Shows, 
cutting its way across the yellow straw of his cage in squares of 
yellow light separated by the thin shadows of the steel bars. For 
the third time in his circus days, the great-bodied, black-maned 
Nubian lion was at sulky peace with his surroundings, content to 
lie in the sun with a horse’s thigh-bone between his big, extended 
paws, his heavy fangs cutting deep into its roundness as he 
sought to reach the marrow. 

Now and then he growled thunderously as some one approached 
the picket-line of stakes and ropes, stretched ten feet back from 
his cage; the scowling furrows on his thick-boned brows deepened; 
the sharp teeth came to view from beneath the pink-red jowls; 
and his sinuous tail lashed slowly. Then, his glance following a 
disappearing form, he resumed his gnawing, the growl dying in his 
cavernous throat. Few persons approached Prince’s cage during 
the hours when the menagerie was not thronged with the milling 
“natives” jostling through on their way to the big top; and then 
guards were stationed every six feet tg keep back the foolish 
adventurer who might seek to crawl under the encircling ropes 
for a closer view. For Prince, in the language of the circus, was a 
“killer,” and there is no epithet more respectfully employed in 
the world of the big tops. 

Across from him, dim in his cage beneath the shadow of the 
eaves, lay his partner in murder. Silent for the most part, 
huddled in a corner of his den, snatching his food from the steel 
prod-rods of the animal-men and carrying it to the farthest recess 
of its rectangular prison, India, the huddled, striped beast of the 
shadows, represented an entirely different form of savagery from 
Prince. Yet of the two the big Bengal tiger had the fiercer record; 
of the two he was the more closely guarded, the more feared. 
Prince was mean and terrible and vicious, whereas India was 
treacherous—and circus men say much vwhen they use that word. 

Both had tasted blood; both had found—perhaps to their sur- 
prise—that the plunging lunge of their lithe, great-muscled bodies, 
straight into the barking flare of a revolver shot, straight past 
the extended prod-rods of the animal-men just outside the arena, 
inevitably meant a crumpled, crushed form beneath them, shouts 
and screams and blurred, hurrying forms—then days of com- 
parative peace until some other adventurer shou!d come into the 
menagerie and seek, by the leaden-tipped blacksnake, the club and 
the crackling revolver, to cow the spirit’-of murder which grew 
stronger and stronger with every victory. 

Sometimes this period of rest was a matter of days, some- 
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times of weeks. The spirit of conflict must await its opportunity. 
Often the very ferocity of a new trainer’s attack would send the 
two murderers hissing and roaring to their pedestals in a semblance 
of obedience. But the end was always the same. The crushinz 
jaws and ripping claws of Prince the Nubian had thrice caused 
the rush of property-men to carry away an inert form in thé folded 
canvas, while the hide of the beast disclosed at least five revolver- 
bullet scars, the result of a human effort to end his life before 
he ended that of the human involved. The record of India the 
Bengal was worse—within a week he had slain his fourth man, 
and the killers had not been out of their cages since. 

It was with a heavier roar than usual that Prince suddenly 
leaped out of the sunlight into the shadow where his sight was 
better, and swerved his claw-fringed forefeet before him in malev- 
olent circles, hissing the while. During his concentration on the 
bone, two men had come to the picket-line, studying him with 
appraising eyes. One of them the Nubian had seen before, a man 
whose visit to the cage always meant a renewal of warfare in the 
big steel arena, with a new trainer. He was Sansell, the owner. 
The other Prince knew instinctively from former experience 
More bull-whips, more clubs, more cracking revolvers—a new 
trainer! Yet in some way this man was different. 

There was no fierceness in his expression as he stood: beside 
Sansell, appraising with almost boyish eyes the massive, threaten- 
ing form of the killer. For a while he stared blandly; then he 


grinned. 
“He'll do, all right,” he said at last. “I aint scared of him 
a bit. He’ll make a good fellow after a while. Let’s go look at 


the other one.” 

Prince watched them turn and cross to the tiger’s cage. There 
things, evidently, were different; the stocky little man seemed to 
take more time; once or twice he called to the hulking, sullen 
beast within, then turned to the owner in gesticulating conversa- 
tion. At last they left the menagerie, and Prince, hissing now 
and then in memory, went back to his bone. 

But the respite was short. Soon there came a sound familiar 
to the lion, the clanking of a wagon-tongue as it shot into place 
at the front of his den, the dragging clatter of doubletrees and 
the clud of horses’ hoofs on the soft, straw-covered earth of the 
menagerie. A moment more, and he was rocking with the motion 
of the cage as it traveled over the uneven ground, weaving and 
padding across the floor and growling. He knew the destination— 
the steel arena in the deserted big top. Another battle! 

Prince roared.’ The old feverishness was gripping him again, 
the old cringing of the flesh which seemed to wince on his great 








frame in expectancy of the stinging bull-whip or the blunt, crush- 


ing blow of the club. He sought the farthest corner of his cage 
as it was backed into position against the arena and the con- 
necting doors opened, his long fangs showing, his eyes gleaming 
as he awaited the jab of the prod-rods that would force him 
into the larger inclosure. It was an old story to Prince; he knew 
every move and sound—the shouts, the curses, the grating of steel 
on steel as the prods rasped against the cage bars, the jabbing 
punch of the point against his haunches—everything. The 
Nubian’s great head swung slowly as he perceived the animal- 
men starting toward him. He saw them stop. A voice had come 
from within the arena. 

“Never mind that stuff, boys,” it said. 
him time; he'll come out by himself.” 

Prince heard the prods clatter to the ground. Dully wondering, 
he saw the animal-men turn away and, laughing, sprawl themselves 
on a pile of canvas. 

Within the arena a small man walked slowly about, flicking at 
the wood chips on the ring floor with a thin buggy whip, looking 
up now and then toward the crouching form of the puzzled lion, 
and smiling. The bull-whip which Prince long ago had learned 
to recognize was missing. Nor was there any club or holstered 
revolver. Prince hissed—but it was not a hiss of defiance, rather 
more of wonder and surprise. He was striving to understand why 
the animal-men were not shouting at him, why they were not 
punching him with the prod-bars, why the trainer was not standing 
in the protecting angle of the cage-door, bull-whip lashing, revolver 
ready to spit fire into his eyes the minute he left his cage, and 
force him to his pedestal. Instead, now, all was quiet; and the 
trainer walked casually about the arena, a thin, harmless switch 
in his hand—smiling, and whistling, while, spotted at four dif- 
ferent points in the inclosure were as many ordinary kitchen chairs, 
their legs and braces tightly trussed with iron wire. Prince 


“T don’t use it. Give 


never had seen them 
before, and suspected 
them. Finally the 
trainer walked close 
to the opening of the 
cage. 

“Come on, boy!” he said quietly. “Come on!” 

The old fear tugged at the Nubian’s heart. He lashed out 
with one great paw, then rising, strode forward, his head lowered 
for the inevitable revolver flare—but it did not come. The little 
trainer merely moved a few feet farther into the arena, cajoling 
the hissing, crouching beast. 

“Nothing to be afraid of, boy! Come on out and see for your- 
self!” Then, as the lion paused: “All right, stay there!” 

Which the Nubian did, for a long moment, while the little man 
waited patiently as at first. At last, nervous with the suspense 
and wondering, the lion edged forward toward the opening. A 
moment more, and he stood hesitant in the arena. The trainer 
moved toward one of the kitchen chairs, and gripping it tight, 
raised it before him as he approached the nervous, hissing beast. ° 

“All right, Prince!” he commanded with a bit more authority 
in his voice. “Get on your pedestal!” 

The lion did not move. Still using the chair as a shield, the 
trainer reached out and tapped the lion lightly with the whip. 

The touch was hardly enough to stir the tawny hair of the 
beast’s hide—but it set that hide quivering. A paw raised and 
swirled in quick circles. The animal men beyond the bars came 
alert, but the little trainer waved them back. 

“Never mind,” he said, with a grin. “I'll handle him, all right. 
He’s doing fine. On that pedestal, Prince! On that pedestal!” 
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His forelegs seemed to wrap themselves about some 
unfamiliar object, and his great teeth closed — on wood! 
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Again the whip touched. the Nubian. The lion, still clawing, 
retreated a foot or so. Again the whip rose, then came slowly 
down until it rested across the beast’s face. He clawed it away, 
but in doing so he again moved backward. Once more the whip 
was laid gently across his forehead; once more the lion obeyed its 







command. ; 
But his eyes had ceased by now to watch the whip; they were 


on that thing he did not understand—the chair. To Prince it 
represented something sinister, some form of torture not yet ex- 
perienced. He roared at it, and pawed in a futile effort to reach 
it—then, in backing away from the tickling touch of the whip, 
his body touched the bars of the arena. elk os 

A frenzy of fear overcame him. His forefeet padded an 
accompaniment to the hoarse roars which rolled in increasing 
violence from his shaggy throat. His great muscles tensed; the 
body doubled on its haunches for an instant. He leaped! 







CONFUSED haze seemed to envelop the lion as he 
traveled through the air, his claws wide-spread, the 
skin drawn back from his yellow teeth, the close-set eyes narrowed 
against the expected flare of flame. But it failed to ensue. And 
his claws sought in vain to feel the softness of human flesh; his 
forelegs seemed to wrap themselves about some unfamiliar ob- 
ject, and in that blurred second his great teeth closed—on wood! 
Further, the supporting weight of a body was not beneath him; 
he sprawled in the air, then tumbled, chair and lion, into a 
scrambling heap far across the arena. 

His trainer stood laughing, ten feet away, when with a great 
lunge of his paw, the Nubian sent the protecting chair clattering 
against the bars and turned in sulky, disconcerted defiance. Roar- 
ing sullenly, he perceived that the trainer held another chair and 
that he once more was approaching with the whip. Prince re- 
treated doggedly; a certain element of surprise in his mind had 
temporarily at least almost caused him to forget his Fear. There 
had been no beating, no cursing, no shouts, no barking ‘tre of a 
gun. The tone of the man before him had not changed; there 
was not even a threat in his expression. Inch by inch the lion 
gave way now before the almost caressing touch of the whip. 
Then again he backed against the bars of the arena. But now the 
old, horrible, maddening Fear was too much deadened by the 
surprise of it all to galvanize him into attack. -Instead he turned 
vaguely—and ran! 

Around and around the arena, almost cringing. he ran; then 
suddenly he found his pathway blocked. The trainer was before 
him again, only a few feet from the pedestal. Again the whip 
went out, gently pushing the animal's head to one side. He moved 
to avoid it. The pedestal was just beside him. It was then that 
a Vague, hazy understanding seemed to come to the beast. A 
short leap, and he was on the raised platform! The trainer moved 
toward the door. 

“Good boy!” he called. 
work’s over.” 

Still the lion could not understand. He could only sit, hissing, 
and wondering why it was that he had not been beaten into a 
continuance of the act—to the turn-table, and over the hurdles. 
As it was, the door clanged shut. He was alone. 

Aimlessly, at last, he put forth a paw and came to the ground. 
For a moment or so, he moved cautiously around the arena, 
stopping to crouch and hiss as his eyes now and again discerned 
the forms outside. Then as though with a sudden realization 
that his task was done, he leaped into his own cage and stood 
there, growling while the little trainer, chuckling, lowered the 
barred wicket into place. Again the horses tugged and the den 
rocked as it was hauled out on the hippodrome track and another 
backed into its place. A hissing challenge told the identity of 
the occupant—India, the Bengal tiger. 





“You'll do! Back in your cage— 


T was then that Prince the Nubian ceased to pace his 

i cage, forgot even the restlessness which till now had caused 
him always to watch the approach of any human. His concentra- 
tion was solely on the tiger, and the man with the whip, and the 
kitchen chair. ; 

With a frightened snarl India had leaped at once from his cage 
at the opening of the connecting door, and now crouched, turning 
and twisting in vicious fear, behind the big tableau turn-table of 
the exhibition arena. 

The methods of the man with the chair and whip were different 
from those used on the Nubian. The man’s manner was quicker, 
shappier, and the grin did not break so often. The whip swished 
a bit as the trainer stung the animal slightly on its flanks, seeking 
thus to dislodge it from its place of refuge. Once he called over 
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his shoulder to an animal-man to bring a prod and touch the 
beast, but the tiger only snapped at the thing of steel while its 
green eyes shone more intensely its murderous hate. The little 
man with the chair flipped the whip again on the tender nostrils 
of the beast, never with force, but with an annoying little sting. 
but to no avail. Then with a shrug of his shoulders, he called 
to the animal-men. 

“I’m going to turn my back. If he jumps, give me the warning 
when he leaves the ground.” 

The helpers gathered, silent and tense, about the arena. The 
stocky little trainer began to whistle, as though in self-encourage- 
ment. Then, gripping the chair with both hands, he turned his 
back. 

The great cat perceived the unfamiliar action and glared. His 
forepaws twitched nervously, and his tusks gleamed yellow in the 
filtered sunlight. Then— 

“Look out!” 

Whirling, the little man curled to the ground as the great beast 
cleared the turn-table and sailed through the air toward him. 


The kitchen chair went high overhead, straight into the chest of- 


the beast. Simultaneously the man doubled into a ball and with 
a quick motion rolled out of danger as the hind claws of the 
animal cleared him, and the beast, tangled in the chair, fell, im- 
potently raging, six feet away. Swiftly, then, the trainer gained 
his feet, snatched the fourth chair and a second whip which lay 
across it and faced the beast as he turned. A quick command, a 
heavier swish of the whip, and a shout as the little man sought to 
divert the animal's attention! It was useless. Almost flat against 
the ground, hissing and snarling, the tiger crawled back to its 
refuge behind the turn-table and crouched there. The trainer 
went to the arena door. 

“No use,” he said quietly. “He’s too far gone. Let him get 
into his cage and then take him back jto the menagerie. I’m 
going to work the lion again in the morning—but not the tiger.” 

That evening, just as the chandelier men were beginning to 
raise the huge clusters of lights on the centerpoles preparatory to 
opening the doors for the night show, Prince saw the owner and 
the trainer before his cage again. The trainer was talking. 

* Course, I don’t know everything, Mr. Sansell, and I aint in- 
fallible on cats. But I'll guarantee the lion.” 

“For what?” 

“Everything. Him and me'll be pals inside a year—that is, if 
that striped thing over there don't kill me first.” : 


ANSELL turned and regarded the tiger, lurking in the 
shadow of his cage. 

“Hudson,” he said finally. “I wonder what’s wrong with that 
cat?” 

The trainer laughed. 

“Everybody says I’m a nut,” he began. “The best comparison 
a person can make is to say somebody’s as crazy as Barry Hud- 
son.” 

“Or just sum it up in ‘Crazy Cap Hudson!’” agreed Sansell. 

“T guess that’s right; .But I aint got any claw-marks on me to 
speak of, Mr. Sansell—and I’ve worked some mighty good animal 
acts. And from what experience I've got, I'd say I aint going to 
make much progress with that tiger. It’s gone—its nerves are 
worn out. It’s lost the same thing that a man loses when he 
is always afraid that somebody's going to kill him—and carries 
the thought around with him until he does a lot of killing himself. 
A little bit more, and this lion would be the same. But he’s got 
some fight left in him; and as long as they’ve got the right kind 
of fight in ‘em, they've got courage. When they’ve got courage, 
they’ve got at least a little confidence in themselves. The wat I 
figure it is that if they’ve got any confidence in themselves, I 
can teach ’em to have confidence in me. That’s why I guarantee 
the lion. But that tiger-—” He shook his head. “He’s gone. 
He wont make a move except to get in a corner, and jump at a 
man when his back’s turned. He’s nothing more than an animal 
maniac. But I’m going to keep on trying. I wont give up—for 
a while at least.” 

They moved away then as the crowd was beginning to throng 
in from the openings leading to the marquee. 

The lights of the “big show” flared into greater splendor, and 
the chandeliers of the menagerie dimmed as wagons rumbled off 
the lot, and the canvas “top” which came fluttering earthward in 
the nightly rush of the circus to load and move on to its next 
stand. In his cage, the sideboards of which were up now, the 
Nubian moved fretfully in a continuous pacing. The nerves of 
the beast were jangling, and it was not for him to know why. 
A strange disquiet possessed him, and all that night he answered 
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the muffled roars and howls of the other animals with a new note 
of challenge. In the morning he snapped more viciously than 
usual when the animal-men shoved between the bars the long 
strips horse meat which formed his breakfast. And there 
seemed have come to him an eagerness to be in the arena and 
there pit himself again against the stocky Cap Hudson for the 
second lesson. 

It was the beginning of a long continuity—that second lesson. 
Again and again he leaped, only to find himself tangled in a 
kitchen chair, and still expecting the familiar beating or sting of 
gun-wadding—which, however, did not come. Finally he allowed 
himself to be forced to the pedestal, and from there to the turn- 
table. Slowly, cautiously, and forever grinning, Cap Hudson 
worked with him, striving by every trick he knew, to overcome 
the intense element of Fear which appeared to have become in- 


grained in the lion’s very nature. Hudson was progressing; that 
much was sure—even the lion seemed to realize that he was 


facing some new power that was exerting a greater influence over 


him than even the fierce attacks of the trainers who were gone. , 


Gradually the great Nubian went from the turn-table to the higher 
pedestals ranged along the side of the arena, without knowing 
why he was obeying the quiet commands, or why he did not turn 
to attack the man who ordered him there. There was, however, 
no diminution of his ferocity, no slackening of his sullen roar, no 
lessening of the ceaseless jabs of his heavy-clawed paws as the 
whip came near him, or touched him on a side of his big head, 
to force him to the right or the left. And there was no diminish- 
ing of the hate which still lingered in his heart—a hate fostered and 
fomented by an unconquerable suspicion. 

And so Prince fought through the 
weeks and months which ensued, fought 
while the smiling, confident little trainer 
brought, first one other lion, then two, 
three, and finally four into the arena with 
him—fought while the circus traveled 
through the northern States in the hot 
months of summer, and still fought when E, 
it turned south for the last dates before . 
the cold “northers” of winter set in. But 
while he fought, the little man cajoled 
him, and talked to him—and even one 
day, carefully holding his chair to fend 
off those extended claws, laid a hand on 
the quivering flesh. Prince could have 
killed him then. But in- 
stead he only submitted. 

“Good boy!” came 
the soothing voice. 
“Good boy—your're still 
scared of me, but you'll 
get over it. You'll trust 
me some day, old fel- 
low.” Then he mur- 
mured to himself as he 
moved away: “I wish 
I could say the same for 
that tiger.” 


OR it had been 
a different 
story with the Bengal, a 
story of ceaseless ef- 
forts, all leading no- 
where. Day after day, 
week after week, the 
beast’s den had _ been 
hauled to the steel arena 
during the hour the rest 
of the animals were be- 
ing paraded through the 
downtown streets, and 
the great cat shunted 
into the arena, there to 
crouch and cringe and 
hiss, absolutely unamen- 
able to any effort the 
trainer might put forth. 
Still Cap Hudson did not 
give up. 
“I don’t think he’s 
got as much murder in 



















his eyes as he used to have,” he ventured hopefully 
the owner. 


thought. I guess I'd better try him tomorrow and see what 
do when my back’s turned.” 

But when the trial came, the result was the same. 4p 
sounded the shrill warning of frightened animal-men: again Bs 


Hudson turned just in time to throw the 
breast and dripping jaws, and dive out of 
But even with that, he was hopeful. 


chair at the tip 
the way 
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“I think he took a little more time to make up his mip 
leap,” he said. “A second or two would mean something, | 
show that he wasn’t quite as murderous as he used to be. | 


gosh, I wish he’d show just one tenth as much 
lion. Id sure feel better.” 

But even Cap Hudson could not know every 
not know that the lion’s close-set eyes were 
continually seeking the development that animal instin 
was sure to break, the day when Cap Hudson sh 
other trainers, when heavy lead would replace the 
of the buggy whip—whereupon the old co 
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over again. For suspicion still lingered, fear still smolderg 
Prince obeyed, but Prince watched and was ready. Then— 
HOUTING men and struggling horses had pulled ty 

cages through the gumbo of a river-bottom circus i 


and it was cold and raw in the menagerie. The straw of Princ 
cage was sticky and damp. The lion, chilled by the clammy brea 
of a Southern autumn, paced his cage nervously. stopping occasia 

ally to sniff, then to resume his pacing 





























The chill rawness had even brougk 
India from his corner, the low-hangiy 
white fringe of his belly scraping ty 


straw as he slunk about his cage 
above sagged in places where it h 
cupped from the steady rain, rain whid 





seeped through ever 
crevice, which beat unde 
the eaves, and drove steat 


ily down with the stinging 
bite of the “norther” thi 
had arrived just is th 
first wagon reached tl 


It was nearly noon. Y¢ 


there had been no bugle ca 
for parade: nor had ther 
sounded the dragging df 


doubletrees which dailj 
gave warning to Prince od 
his practice in the arena 
Men in sou’westers hurried 


here and there about th 
canvas, dragging bales @ 
straw and piling them m 


the shelter of the marquee 
entrance, later to be spread, 
in order that the tramping 


crowds—if crowds should 
come—might not sink 
ankle-deep in mud. Dnp 
ping men, with quarter 


poles, made their way about 
the menagerie “top,” me 
chanically shoving the poles 


against the water depres 
sions in the canvas. The 
menagerie was dark, and 


melancholy and tense with 
that expectancy which every 
circus feels when it is “i 
the mud’—and there & 
nothing that a circus feats 
more. Cap Hudson, his 
raincoat dripping, came 
thoughtfully to the inclo 
sure about the lion-cage. 

“Hate to do it, boy,” he 


confided, “but I’ve got 
pass you up today. They 
The light of murder was in the couldn’t get the aren 


wagon on the lot. Things 


tiger’s eyes, set on the little on. 
are (Continued on pagerseh 


man floundering to safety. 
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R. CRAY, of 
the United 
States of Am- 


erica, newly arrived in London 
from Paris, sat in the lounge 
yf the Hotel Milan, talking to 
his daughter Lady Sitting- 
bourne. The latter was a little 
distressed. 

“I am worried about George. 
Dad,” she confided. “When 
did you say the Mauretania ar- 
rived?” 

“Docked in Liverpool at 
noon yesterday,” Mr. Cray re- 


plied. “The special arrived in 
London last night.” 
“George cabled me _ from 


New York that he was sailing 
on her,” Sara continued, ‘and 
I have heard nothing since. I 
sat at home all last night, and 
all today up till four o’clock 
Then I telephoned the Cu- 
nard office and they told me that he was on board. 
nothing else, of course.” 

Mr. Cray admitted to being a little perplexed himself. 

“I suppose he'd have to go to the Foreign Office first,”’ he 
observed. 

“I thought I'd allowed plenty of time for that. Why, Dad—” 
Mr. Cray was leaning forward in his chair. He too was staring 
in some bewilderment at the tall, good-looking man who had just 
descended the steps, and with a companion by his side was mak- 
ing his way toward the restaurant. There was not the slightest 
doubt that the man was Sir George Sittingbourne, or that his 
companion was an extremely good-looking woman of a some- 
what flamboyant type. 

“George!” Sara exclaimed breathlessly. 
this mean?” i 

She rose impulsively to her feet. Her husband 
glanced in their direction. He took not the slightest notice 
either of his wife or his father-in-law. The woman by his side 
plucked at his arm to ask him a question, and he smiled into 
her face as he leaned down. 

“Gee!” Mr. Cray murmured. “This is bad!” 

It’s disgraceful—horrible!” Sara cried. “So this is why George 
hasn’t been home!” : 

Mr. Cray pulled himself together. 

“George isn’t that sort, my dear,” he declared. “There’s some- 
thing queer about it. Let’s sit and think for a moment.” 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort.” Sara declared. “I shall go 
straight in and confront him. I will let him know that I saw 
him with my own eyes.” 
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They knew 


“What on earth does 
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Another ad- 
venture of the 
astute Mr. 
Cray, of the 
U.S.A. 


“If your Ladyship will 
excuse me!” 

Both Mr. Cray and his 
daughter turned round. 
Standing behind their settee 
was a small, dark man of 
unobtrusive manners 
dressed in an unobtrusive 
dinner-suit, and with a 
faintly deprecating smile 
upon his lips. 

“T regret so much,” he 
went on, “being compelled 
to make my little explana- 
tion here. I called in Cur- 
zon Street but found that 
your Ladyship had just. 
left. I wish to have a word 
with you in reference to your husband.” 

“My husband?” Sara repeated blankly. 

“My name is King,”’ the young man replied. 
with the Intelligence Department.” 

Neither Sara nor her father felt capable of any comment., The 
situation so suddenly disclosed had taken their breath away. 

“Your husband,” Mr. King continued smoothly, “after a very 
successful visit to the States, has met with one of those misad- 
ventures on his homeward journey to which we are all of us some- 
times subject. An autograph letter which he was conveying 
from a certain person in Washington to the Prime Minister, and 
to obtain which was the object of his mission, was stolen from 
his person during the last day of his voyage home.” 

“What has that to do with my husband’s presence here with 
that—that woman?” Sara demanded. 

“Sir George sought the aid of my department by wireless,” 
Mr. King replied. “I boarded the steamer in the Mersey and 
at once realized the probable thief. The woman whom he is 
dining with tonight sat at his table and occupied the next state- 
room to his. She is an Austrian. It will be sufficient if I tell you 
that if she had been found in any of the allied countries during 
the war, she would have been shot at once as a spy.” 

“What is her name?” Sara demanded a little irrelevantly. 

“She has many,” Mr. King answered. “She calls herself at 
present Mrs. Jacob Wieller of Cincinnati.” 

“And why is she dining alone with my husband?” 

Mr. King smiled inscrutably. 

“Even the most successful secret-service agents in the world,” 
he said, “have their weak point. Mrs. Wieller, although she must 
be forty years old, preserves a romaatic disposition. From my 
inquiries on the ship, I learned that she has pursued your hus- 
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Mr. Cray found 
his new friend 
studying the 
tape of the 
news - ticker. 


“Who are you?” 
“T am connected 
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band with attentions from the day the steamer left Sandy Hook, 
attentions which I might add were obviously undesired. It was 
my advice at once that your husband should not lose sight of 
the lady. I may tell you that while he engages her attention at 
dinner, her rooms are being thoroughly searched by our agents.” 

“Say, this affair becomes interesting!” Mr. Cray declared, 
his natural instincts asserting themselves. “I guess you are satis- 
fied now, Sara?” 

“I suppose so,” his daughter admitted, with a shade of doubt. 


“YT ET’S just have a word or two more about this matter,” 
Mr. Cray went on. “Searching the lady’s rooms is all 
very well; but couldn't she have sent the letter away somewhere?” 

“It is impossible that she should have parted with it,” Mr. 
King pronounced. “I myself left the steamer by her side; I 
traveled in the same compartment from Liverpool; I did not move 
a yard away from her on Euston platform; Sir George escorted 
her here in a taxicab, from which I watched her myself alight in 
the entrance hall of the Milan, and went up in the lift with her 
to her room. Since then she has been surrounded by a cordon of 
our best agents. She has posted three absolutely harmless letters 
to personal friends, each of which has been read.” 

“What about her person?” Mr. Cray demanded. “Surely she 
would carry about with her a letter as important as that?” 

“An agent of ours,” Mr. King explained, “at once took the 
place of the chambermaid on her floor, and has rendered her, since 
her arrival, the most intimate personal services. The letter is not 
concealed upon her person.” 

“How large a thing is it?” Mr. Cray inquired. 

“It is a bulky document,” Mr. King replied. “There are 
eighteen pages of ordinary letter paper inclosed in a long enve- 
lope. It is altogether a packet of some size.” 

“The stewardess on the ship—” Mr. Cray began. 

Mr. King smiled. 

“We make our mistakes,” he interrupted, “but in our way we 
are thorough. Every person with whom she came into contact 
during the last day of her voyage has been dealt with. Excuse 
me for a moment.” 

Mr. King sauntered across the foyer to where a recently ar- 
rived prototype of himself had lighted a cigarette. There was a 
few minutes’ casual conversation between the two men, after 
which Mr. King returned. 

“The search of Blanche Wieller’s room,” he announced, “has 
revealed nothing. I think under the circumstances, Lady Sitting- 
bourne, disappointing though it may be to you, the best thing 
you can do is to return home. We will send your husband after 
you as soon as we can spare him.” 

Sara made a little grimace. 

“I don’t see’what good he can do if your agenis have failed 
to discover the document,” she observed, rising reluctantly to her 
feet; “and in any case I haven’t had any dinner yet.” 

Mr. Cray took his daughter by the arm. 

“We'll go straight into the grill-room and have a bite, Sara. 
Afterward, if I could have a word with you, Mr. King, I'd be 
glad,” he went on. “I am naturally interested in this affair, and 
it is just possible that I might be of some slight assistance.” 

King looked a little doubtful. Mr. Cray pushed back his coat, 
revealing a small medal attached to his waistcoat. The other’s 
manner altered at once. 

“For services rendered the American Intelligence Department,” 
Mr. Cray explained. “I'll look for you about here, eh, in three 
quarters of an hour?” 

“T shall be very glad of your help, sir,” was the quiet reply. 


HE dinner in the grill-room was rather a dull meal. 

Sara was several times on the verge of tears, and her 
father, although fully sympathetic, was inclined at times to let 
his attention wander a little. 

“It seems positively hateful,” the former declared, “to think 
that I should be up here dining alone with you, and George, who 
has been away from me for months, is dining with another 
woman! Of course, I am sorry that the letter was stolen from 
him, but I’m sure he took every care of it. I don’t see what 
he can possibly do now toward getting it back.” 

“Tt’s hard luck,” Mr. Cray murmured soothingly, “but I guess 
you’ve got to remember this, Sara: in diplomacy and all intelli- 
gence business, judgment goes only by results. George was in- 
trusted with that letter, and it was stolen from him. The fault 
might not have been his. On the other hand, if he don’t get it 
back again, the black mark’s there.” 


“T call it unfair,” Sara protested. ‘He was so successful with 
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all the rest of his business. They ought to take that intog 
count.” 3 

“We'll soon fix it up all right,” Mr. Cray promised. MA 

Sara sighed. 2 

“T know how clever you are, Dad,” 
see what you can do here.” 

“What I should like to do,” Mr. Cray remarked thoughtfig 
“is to turn a slight disaster into an absolute triumph. Blang 
Wieller, eh? Well, well! The wife of Jacob N. Wieller of Cingg 
nati, eh?” . 

“Do you know something about her, 
seen her before?’ Sara inquired. 

Mr. Cray smiled mysteriously. 

“I think I know as much about the lady as our friend 
King,” he said. “I was at Amiens when she was in charge off 
French field-hospital. She was asked to leave, the day after gh 
arrived—no excuse, not a word of explanation, just her rail 
pass to Paris, and a hint. She simply faded away. I knew hg 
before that, though. I remember when she had what they call 
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‘salon in Washington, some eight years ago 


“You really are rather a wonderful person,” Sara observed, 

“Nothing wonderful about it,” Mr. Cray replied modestly, 4 
have a good memory, and I never forget a face.” 

Sara sighed as her father paid the bill 

“Well, I suppose I'd better go home,” she 
put me in a taxi, Dad, and let me know 
news?” 

“Sure!” Mr. Cray promised. 


said. 


‘Will you 
as soon as there’s any 


“Tl telephone ‘f 


M*: CRAY found his new friend studying the tape @ 
the news-ticker in the upper hall 


“Say, I’d like to be presented to this Mrs. Wieller,” the forme 
said, after they had stood side by side for several moments, boll 
apparently deeply interested by the news. 

Mr. King shook his head. “I am keeping under cover,” & 
replied. 

“Sha’n't be butting in,” 
way there?” 

Mr. King considered the point for a moment 

“Not at all,” he decided. “You're Sir George’s father-in-law 
Quite natural for you to speak to him.” , 

Whereupon Mr. Cray descended into the foyer, aftet 
glancing around for a moment as though in search of some ong 
approached Sir George. His right hand was held out in cordial 
recognition to Mrs. Wieller. She looked up at him pleasantly 
but evidently puzzled. 

“George, my boy, glad to see you safely back again,’ Mr 
Cray said. “And—surely I’m not mistaken—aren’t you Mrs 
Jacob N. Wieller, of Cincinnati?” 

“That is my name,” the lady admitted, 

“Why, my dear lady,” Mr. Cray interrupted, “your husband 
and I were at school together, same class at Princeton, and 
before his marriage we roomed together for a while in New York. 
I only met you once, though—out at the Country Club, the 
Shore Country Club, you know. Luke Hamer was there, and all 
the crowd.” 

“Of course, I remember,” the lady acknowledged with a smile, 

“Is Jacob along?” Mr. Cray asked eagerly. 

“Not this time.” 

Mr. Cray remained for a few more minutes, chatting on general 
subjects. Then he took a somewhat hurried departure, recognizing 
an acquaintance in a distant part of the foyer. 

“A dear, friendly person,” Mrs. Wieller murmured, toying with 
one of the stones of her long amber necklace. “To tell you 
the truth, though, I don’t remember him in the least.” 

Mr. Cray touched King on the arm as he passed him inthe 
upper hall, and led him into the bar. There he shook his head 
gravely at his companion. 

“Mr. King,” he began, “I don’t want to seem to be rubbing it 
in, but you fellows aint altogether smart. You can reckon om 
handling that letter any time you choose.” 

Mr. King started a little. His eyes narrowed. He looked at his 
companion appraisingly. He could not make up his mind whethet™ 
this was a bluff or whether there was something underneath. 

“Where is the letter, then?” he asked. 

Mr. Cray smiled. : 
“I’ve had a few words with the lady,” he went on thoughtfully. 
“I talked to her of a husband who never existed, and of @ 
meeting which never took place. She fell for it admirably, and 
while we talked, I looked for that letter. It wasn’t so difficult 

to locate either.” 
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and 


“but—” 








“Can I send the necklace anywhere for you, madam?” the man asked. 
“A gentleman will call for it in about half an hour,” she answered. 
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“Look here,” Mr. King said, “that letter consists of eighteen 
sheets of rather thick note-paper, secured in a long, legal envelope. 
It must weigh at least six ounces. One of our own women at- 
tended Mrs. Wieller from the moment she stepped out of the 
bath, helped her on with her garments, and never left her for a 
single second. From the moment she left the room, she was 
shadowed by one of our men, and I took the business up at 
the bottom of the lift. Now, how can you make out that she 
has a packet of that description concealed upon her person?” 

“Dead easy,” Mr. Cray replied. “The only question is do 
you want to help yourself to the letter at once, or—” 

“Or what?” 

“Do you want to find out whose game she’s playing? In other 
words, do you want to find out who's paying her to get that 
letter?” 

Mr. King drew a little breath. 
pressed. 

“here 
he said. 

“Think not?” 

“Why, the woman’s an Austrian by birth.” Mr. King pointed 
out. “She was under suspicion many times during the war. We 
had evidence only the other day.” he continued, dropping his 
voice a little. “of the renewed activities of the German secret 
service. This woman is directly connected with one of the new 
chiefs.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Cray murmured. 

“I am treating you with every confidence, you see,” his com- 
panion proceeded. “It would naturally be of the utmost im- 
portance to Germany to know exactly how America stands today 
in the matter of the Treaty. It is urgent, too. I have been 
expecting her to make some attempt to dispose of her information 
this evening. That is 
why we are here in 
such force. That is 
why we want to keep 
Sir George by her 
side as long as we 
can.” 

“The game seems 
clear enough, certain- 
ly,” Mr. Cray ob- 
served. 

“Now tell me 
where that letter is?” 

Mr. King asked 
eagerly. 

Mr. Cray knocked 
the ash from his 
cigar. 

: “That wouldn't do 

any good,” he de- 

clared. “When I say 
that I know where 
the letter is. you can 
figure it out that I’m 
making a pretty 
strong guess. If I 
tell you and I'm 
wrong, you may go 
cold on the job and 
let the blamed thing 
fall through. You 
keep her in the net 
until she attempts to 
leave the hotel or 
send a parcel away. 
We'll have her both 
ways then. We'll find 
the letter and we'll 
find out the agent 
with whom she _ is 
dealing.” 

“I think I can lay 
my hands on him,” 
Mr. King observed 
calmly. “We're 
watching him, too, 
just as closely as we 
are the woman. If 
anything passes be- 


He was beginning to be im- 


isn’t much doubt about that. I fancy, Mr. Cray,’ 


The Rif 


tween those two without being detected—well, 
tomorrow.” : 
“Capital!” Mr. Cray murmured approvingly. ‘Well 
I'll turn in. I like my eight hours when I can get ‘em.” 
“You're not going to tell me where the letter is, then?” 
King asked. 
“Do you believe I know where it is?” 
His companion smiled. 
“To tell you the truth,” he admitted, “I don’t.” 
“Then I sha’n’t disappoint you if we -let things stay 
are until tomorrow,” Mr. Cray decided. 


I'd resign my Dost 


I guey 


Mr. Cray answered 


R. CRAY found his son-in-law waiting for 
rooms. Sir George was standing on the 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling moodily 

“Where’s Sara?” he asked eagerly. 

“Gone home an hour ago. We had a bile 
grill.” 

“She understood, I hope?” 

“More or less,” Mr. Cray assured him 
these women are. She may make a bit of a 
of making it up afterward. Are you off duty now? 

Sir George nodded. 

“I’ve done the best I can,” he confessed. “The 
clever for me. If she’s really got the letter, she 
swallowed it.” 

“Did you suspect her at all during the voyage?” Mr. 
asked. 

“I suspected everybody,” his son-in-law replied 
friends. I didn’t speak a dozen words to anybody—until that 
last day. I had some coffee in the smoking-room which made me 
feel drowsy, and afterward I dozed in my steamer-chair. When 

I woke up, she was in the next chair 
to mine and the packet had gone from 
the inner pocket of my coat, where it 
was sewn in. All the stitches had been 
cut.” 

“You didn’t feel like having her 
arrested and searched?” Mr. Cray asked 
thoughtfully. 

“That was my first thought,” Sir 
George confessed. “Then I looked at 
my watch, and saw that I’d been asleep 
for an hour, so she'd had plenty of time 
to hide it. I sent the wireless to King, 
but otherwise I pretended not to have 
discovered the theft.” 

“And you can’t make anything of 
her?” Mr. Cray queried. 

“Nothing at all,” Sir George replied. 
“T’'ve given the job up, and I'm going 
home. The rest of my mission,” he 
went on, “was completely successful; 
and I am not the first man in the 
Intelligence Department who has been 
robbed. I saw you talking to King,” he 
continued. ‘Have you any theories?” 

“Sure!” Mr. Cray assented cheerfully. 
“We'll get that letter back, all right, 
and before any mischief’s been done. 
Not only that, but we'll carry the wat 
into the enemy’s camp. We'll find out 
for whom she is working.” 

Sir George looked at his father-in-law 
with something of that 


\ 


KnOW what 


You 


fuss for the sake 


woman’s too 
must have 


wondering ad- 
miration which he had more than once 
in his lifetime felt for him. 

“Are you in earnest?” 
breathlessly. 

“Sure thing,” Mr. Cray replied. “I'll 
lay ten to one I could put my hand 
on the letter tonight. You get home to 
Sara now. By the by, are you seeing 
Mrs. Wieller again?” 

“T promised to lunch tomorrow,” Sif 
George replied moodilys “I don’t see 
that there’s any use in it, and I’m a 
rather clumsy hand at this sort of flirta- 
tion.” 

“Good boy,”” Mr. Cray murmured ap- 
provingly. (Continued on page rogl 


“I had some 
coffee in the 
smoking- room 
which made me 
feel drowsy.” 
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The Story So Far: 


ORCAS REMALIE found herself, by the terms of 

her wealthy father’s will, placed at his death under 

the guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a 
New England lumber king. It was a strange household to which 
she was introduced, for Remalie had for twenty-five years lived 
in a big, grim stone house in this northern village, with only 
his housekeeper Miss Labo for company; and in all that twenty- 
five years—since Remalie had suddenly broken off his engagement 
to marry a young woman of the neighborhood, and had moved 
into the house he had built for her—he and Miss Labo had never 
exchanged a word. 

Dorcas’ reception was in keeping with the house and its master. 
Remalie sent away her maid and said to her: 

“I am the best judge of your father’s intentions. By his will 
and the order of the court I am the guardian of your person and 
property. As the guardian of your person I am responsible to 
God for the welfare of your soul. You have been pampered; your 
character has been undermined by luxuries and the useless, un- 
seemly life you have been permitted to lead. It may be too late 
to turn you into a useful, God-fearing woman, but it is my duty 
to do what I can, by the aid of our Heavenly Father.” 

Dorcas had no choice but to submit for the time. The dullness 
of her existence was occasionally relieved by an encounter with a 
quaint character named Orrin Lakin, or with an attractive but 
apparently unemployed young lumberjack called Jevons, who dis- 
tinguished himself by defeating Remalie’s straw-boss Sloane in a 
fight. 

And then Dorcas learned the secret of that strange grim 
house—overheard Miss Labo talking with a young man while 
Remalie was absent. 

“I was the daughter of one of his camp cooks,” she heard 
Miss Labo say to him, “and he took up with me He 
was goin’ to be married to another woman, and was gittin’ ready 
for it, when he found out about you—and he was scared. John 
Remalie couldn’t bear no sich talk bein’ made about him. But 
I wa’n’t goin’ to let him off. He done some talkin’, like a scairt 
man will, about what was to be done with you—like you would 
live to be evidence ag’in’ him. Him and his marriage! So I 
~ put you out with folks I knowed, and told him you was dead— 
like he’d give orders you should be dead He like to have 
died himself. I never see sich a sight as him—thinkin’ what 
he’d took part in. That’s what ails him. For more’n twenty- 
five year he’s gone around believin’ him and me was guilty of 
murder—and I haint let him forgit it.” 
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Jevons and Onin Lakin 
met the train and Tt 
eleven men to the mill. 


The man swore. 

“So I made him break off his marriage, and take me to sup- 
port. And I've looked after you, and got you fetched here. And 
now you're a-goin’ to have all them millions of John Remalie’s, 
like his own blocd-son ought to have.” 

Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leaving and looked 
out the window—to recognize Jevons! 


CHAPTER VII 


HOSE who knew Jevons admitted he was a direct 

young man, once he had arrived at a point where 

he wished to disclose his purpose. He was by way 
of being direct when he was shown into John Remalie’s office 
on a thawing morning in March, a morning with sunshine over- 
head and ankle-deep slush underfoot. 

Remalie looked up as Jevons entered. ‘ It was a look of austere 
inquiry which seemed to indicate that John Remalie had no 
idea of the identity of his visitor. Jevons smiled, and then, as 
if the office and its appointments were perfectly familiar to him, 
he glanced toward the black motto which called threateningly 
to repentance. Remalie’s eyes followed Jevons’. 


“You—and especially Sloane—have been so curious about me! 
all winter,” Jevons said, taking a seat on the arm of a chair,, 


‘ 


“that I thought it would be neighborly to drop in and relieve * 


your curiosity.” 
gularly young and lithe and—free. 
attitude like that of a wild creature poised for flight, or, faun- 
like, playing some woodland game. 

“Who are you?” said John Remalie sternly. 

“I? I’m the man you’ve had watched all winter. I’m the man 
your camp cooks were ordered to tell there was no chance when 
I dropped around at meal-time—Jevons, you know. I came over 
today to tell you what I fancy you wouldn’t find out otherwise. 
I’ve bought the Kilgore mill across the lake.” 

There could be no mistaking the effect of this announcement 
upon Remalie; his mask of austere piety slipped unnoticed from 
his face, disclosing a reality of jealous cupidity, sudden rage and 
malignancy which Jevons regarded with marked interest. The 
Kilgore mills! 
suspecting Jevons of any purchasing power whatever. 
gore mills! He should have bought them for scrap a year ago 
—just as a measure of insurance against this very thing; but 
All rights reserved. 


As he poised on the chair-arm, he looked sin-' F 
There was something in his' © 


* 


Remalie had been far from suspecting that, or of © 
The Kil- * 
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he had felt himself safe; he had believed his hold on te timber 


of the section so firm, so exclusive, that the expenditure neces- 
sary would be a waste. 
“And the Paget farm across the river from the mi!!,” added 


Jevons. 


“A mill—with nothing to saw,” said Remalie harshly. 


“Nothing,” said Jevons, “but the timber on the Checkerberry 
tract. I’ve bought that outright, and the stumpage on the 


‘Black Brook tract.” 


EMALIE used no profanity, but if ever curses festered 

in a human heart or reflected upon a human face, it 
was at that moment. He was a miser thwarted, a man whose 
mania was to hoard timber witnessing himself despoiled! The 
Checkerberry and Black Brook tracts were as familiar to him 
-as the palm of his hand. They had long been destined to become 
his property, but events had interfered, just as events had in- 
terfered with his acquisition of Sugar Loaf Mountain, which 
reared itself in undulating ridges, with watered valleys between, 
just to the north of the Checkerberry. He might have endured 
the loss of Checkerberry and Black Brook, but Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain was virgin timber. Never had the ax of man scarred the 
bole nor the saw of man eaten through the vitals of a tree within 
‘its limits. There was no piece of timberland in the State to 
compare with it. And Checkerberry blocked the way. 

John Remalie could see Sugarloaf, could conjure up before 
him those aisles of pine—of such pine as the generation fancied 
to have vanished—pine five-foot at the butt! And spruce! And 
on the upland ridges, birches to make the mouth of a hard-wood 
man water! There were three towns on Sugarloaf, and each 
town contained a delicious overrun of its surveyed twenty-three 
thousand and forty acres. Men survey townships as if the earth 
were flat as ‘a pavement. Lumbermen know this is no true meas- 
ure of quantity, for if nine-tenths of your town is up-ended, or 
bulging with ridges, the surface content is increased over the sur- 
vey by every inequality. And Sugarloaf was all mountain! 

For years Remalie had tried to buy Sugarloaf, but no man 
could buy it, for it formed a part of a trust, of an estate in liti- 
gation, and it was impossible to look forward to a day when 
some owner would possess title to transfer. Remalie was will- 
ing to wait. But Jevons had just announced the barring of ihe 
door to Sugarloaf. 

He remained silent, but it was not the silence of mental 
paralysis. Remalie’s brain was not inactive... It was rallying 
an army which had met with a check, redisposing it for battle, 
urged on by the fires of revenge. Here was no mere business 
‘transaction; it was a personal wrong to himself to be wiped out, 
and he determined it should be wiped clean. Jevons must be 
smashed! 

But smashing was expensive. Perhaps oily threat and unctuous 
‘persuasion might avert the necessity for costly warfare. John 
Remalie was a man who could lay aside the joys of personal 
malice to affect a saving in dollars and cents. There might 
arrive a moment when the paying off of a grudge would out- 
weigh the monetary cost, but even then Remalie would figure 
his satisfaction in terms of dollars and cents. As if he were 
to say: “It cost me fifty thousand to smash Jevons. but it 
showed a profit. I got fifty-five thousand dollars’ worth of pleas- 
ure out of i 





E endeavored to modulate his voice and to conceal the 
state of his emotions. Jevons watched the effort with 
a light of mischief twinkling in his eyes. 

“Young man,” said Remalie, “I’m sorry you've 
step without consulting me. I—it would have been my 
dissuade you. Two mills can’t operate on this river. 
show you figures and maps to prove it.” 

“Yes?” said Jevons. 

“It will take all the water to get my drive down, and you'll be 
hung.” 

“Provided,” said Jevons, “you get into the river first, or pro- 
vided the law which gives the rear drive control of the water 
happens to be repealed. I don’t think it will be repealed, do you?” 

“The law on this river’s what I make it,” said Remalie with 
a sudden flood of passion not to be restrained. 

“Maybe so,” said Jevons, with an air of docility. 

“Tl give you your chance, young man. I'll take that mill, 
and your timber off your hands.” 

“And let me clear out?” Jevons asked interestedly. 
“We've got population enough to suit without you.” 
Jevons appeared to ponder; he wagged his head; he bit his 


interest, 
taken this 
duty to 
I could 
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Presently ke looked up at John Remalie, his face 
a moment shaded with melancholy as he said boyishly: 
rather get along friendly. I'm tired of fighting. I 
there isn’t some life some place where there’s nothing 
John Remalie lifted his eyes piously to indicate 
direction of such a region. “An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth, is the divine law for this world,” he said. 
“And fair enough,” said Jevons, smiling again, 
eyes and teeth change hands at an even rate.’ 
“That was a quotation from the Script 
sternly, rebuking levity at the expense of divine 


knuckle. for 
_ 
wonder if 
but peace,” 
the probable 
a tooth for 


“supposing the 


said Remalie 
utterance 


ures, 


“Old Testament, I judge. I prefer working under the New, 
The word neighbor occurs in it pretty often.” 

“Will you sell?” Remalie asked sharply 

“No,” said Jevons, without altering his posture and without 
lifting his voice. 

“Then,” said Remalie, the mask dropping once more, “I'll 
drive you out! Ill smash you! No man can do business here 
without my consent.” 

“I sort of figured you believed that,” said Jevons. ‘Maybe 
you're right—but I don’t think so. Sorry we can't be neighbors. 
And I hope you keep your hands off anything that motto is apt 


to remind you of.” He pointed to the for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” 


Remalie’s eyes followed Jevons’ 


“Repent, 


finger; he leaned forward upon 


his desk, staring at the black letters as a man might stare at 
an apparition. Grayness overspread his cheeks; seeming to drop 
downward from his temples like well- oiled curtains. His lips 


parted, and the muscles of his face became flaccid until he wore 
a look of age and illness. Suddenly he tore his eyes and _ his 
mind away from those words which recalled to him his horror, 
and his voice rose in a shrill falsetto as he pointed a bony finger 


at the door. “Out,” he said. “Off my property!” 
EVONS wa'ked through the door and out of the building 
without once looking back. He proceeded up the street 


to the hotel where Orrin Lakin was sitting muffled in his sleigh 
with the makeshift canvas covering, waiting for departing guests 
to be conveyed to the train. The sleigh gave the effect of some 
boy’s attempt at a prairie schooner, but it did shut off the bitter 
winds from its passengers, and from Orrin, who drove’ through 

hole in the front whose area was exactly a square foot. He 
regarded Jevons through this aperture, and then poked his fur-clad 
head through, the better to open conversation. 

“Hear tell you bought the mill yander,” he bellowed, because 
his ear-laps deadened the sound of his own voice and he fancied 
other ears might have the same difficulty. 

Jevons nodded. 

“Huh!” roared Orrin, and pulled in his head. The action made 
the sleigh take on the appearance of some antediluvian monster 
of the turtle species.’ Jevons started on, but Orrin’s fur cap 
reappeared. 

“Cale’late to run it?” 

“I thought I would.” 

“Um! Calc'late to drive this here river?” 

Jevons nodded again. 

“Wa-al,”"—Orrin waggled his head dubiously—‘you're lettin’ 
yourself in,” he prophesied dolefully, “fer a hell of a time.’ With 
that he withdrew his head permanently, and Jevons passed on 
toward the library, smiling to himself, but with a touch of grimness 
in his smile. 

As he ascended the library steps, Dorcas Remalie opened the 
door and stepped out. It was their first encounter since the day 
when, in that very building, she had made the astounding dis- 
covery that he was capable of reading print. She stopped at 
sight of him with a little gesture which mingled fear and repulsion. 
Jevons bowed. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Is Miss Piggott in a frame of mind 
to lend a book to a lumberjack?” 


he shouted. 


“Don’t speak to me,” she burst out girlishly. “You—you—” 
She bit her lips, regretting bitterly such a lapse. She, Dorcas 


Remalie, had demeaned herself by a display of emotion, had 
actually spoken to this person, this illegitimate son of her uncle, 
who was plotting some criminal thing! She stood straight and 
proud and cold, waiting for him to pass. But she did not know 
Jevons; he was not one to permit such a situation to stand 
uninvestigated. Meeting situations was a matter Jevons’ character 
demanded of him. His face became grave. He scrutinized her 
a moment with eyes from which the faun-like gleam was absent; 
they were steady eyes, masterful eyes, eyes not easy to meet. 
“What do you mean?” he said directly. 
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“Miss Remalie,” he said,“you overheard something it is unsafe to know. 


You should not be in that house. 


Can't you get away from it?” 
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She made no reply—only stood looking past him as if he were 
nonexistent. 

“I’m sorry to insist,” he said, “but if I have given offense, 
I must ask when and how.” 

Still she did not speak or move. 
with his eyes. 

“If you please,” he said. 

She was compelled to speak; the situation was unendurable. 
“You know,” she said, furious with him for compelling her, 
furious with herself for being compelled. “I heard. I know who 
you are—and what you are—and what you are going to do.” 

He smiled suddenly. So that was it! She was a Remalie, 
with the Remalie attitude of mind toward intruders in their 


He waited, holding her 


“Waal,” Orrin prophesied 
dolefully, “you're lettin’ your- 
self in for a hell of a time.” 


principality. And why not? 
only less than her uncle’s. 

“Oh,” he said. “If it’s only a family affair, as you might 
say, I beg your pardon for insisting. Somehow I didn’t think you 
were that sort.” 

“Family affair!” She gasped, then crimsoned with shame. 
“Such a family affair! It’s loathsome—disgraceful.” She felt 
as if the taint of her uncle’s wrong-doing had reached out its 
finger to place its smirch upon herself. Here, before her, within 
reach of her hand, was a young man of such unspeakable origin, 
with the stealthy, treacherous character tuned to such an origin. 
She despised him, loathed him—and wondered how he could 
appear so straight, so natural, so good to look upon. He should 
have been swart, deformed, hideous. His appearance made the 
whole matter dubious. “I heard you talking to her,” she said, 
not to him, but to strengthen her own belief. “I heard—” 

He was grave again, puzzled. 

“You heard? Talking to ker. What her?” 

“Miss Labo,” she said almost in a whisper. 

Now it was his turn to stare; then his face darkened, became 
troubled. “The night of the big storm?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

Jevons seemed undecided. 
his eyes to turn to the steps. 
intense gravity, of warning. 

“Miss Remalie,” he said, “you overheard something it is unsafe 
to know. You are living in that house—it is not a good house. 
It is a house where anything might happen. You should not be 
in that house. Can’t you get away from it?” 

“If I only could!” she said, her voice breaking piteously. 

He was silent again, reflecting, planning. ‘Miss Remalie,” 
he said, “if anything happens—if you have reason to be afraid, 
go to Orrin Lakin.” 

“Orrin Lakin—what have you to do with Orrin Lakin? 
good man.” 

“Then trust him—nobody but him. Remember. 
added almost brutally, “keep your mouth shut tight.” 

“You don’t need to threaten me,” she said with a return of 
girlishness. “Shame would make me keep still. Let me pass.” 

He stood at one side and allowed her to descend the steps, 
gazing after her with something of grimness in his eyes. When 
she was well away, he turned to follow her. Apparently he had 
given up his intention to enter the library. He went back to the 
hotel, there to sit in the office which was the scene of his ap- 
pearance in the village, to wait for Orrin to return from the 
depot. 


Her holdings in that region were 


He bit his nether lip; he allowed 
Presently he spoke with an air of 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ORCAS was nearing her twentieth birthday, } 
on the twenty-fifth day of May, and that dy 
but ten days off. In other years she had looked forward ty 
day with anticipation. There had been delightful 
had been a gala day, almost the equal of Christmas. 
hoped it might pass without her notice, that by some 
might awaken to discover that the day 
day, and she had overlooked it quite 
She determined to get away from the 
any cost she would spend that day 
from the hideous oppressiveness of the 
would be high spring then. Miss 
would be rich with arbutus by that 


before had | 


house ior that day. 
somewhere, g 
Remalie mansion, 
Piggott 


time 
time, 


somenow, 


snowdrifts in forest and on shaded 

hillsides would have disappeared. The 
mountain would be glorious in the 

higher sun, said Miss Piggott. Its snow- 

cap would gleam like silver, and it would have a 
quality which would make you feel great emo- 
tions and think high thoughts 

Miss Piggott disclosed how she had been writ- 
ing a poem about the mountain. It wz 
completed yet, though she had worked on it of springtimes fi 
years past. It was a long poem, epic in character, in the mete 
of “Thanatopsis,” but with more of the quality of “Parads 
Lost’—Miss Piggott’s life work, a thing to be left behind am 
published posthumously—bringing belated fame to her and lifting 
the village to the height of a shrine because it had been her birth 
place and her home. 

Dorcas could not comprehend Letty Piggott’s love for the tow 
But Letty had awakened in Dorcas a determination to spew 
her birthday in sight of the mountain, in the woods, alone. 

Her relations with her uncle were unnatural. He had no frient 
ship to give her. His attitude toward her was one of unctuds 
detachment, as if she were some specimen with which he ws 
experimenting. He was tinkering with her soul and working inl 
stern oily way to renovate it so it would conform to his standatés 
He regarded her as a brand plucked from the burning, and & 
prayed at her and to her and around her. She felt somehov, 
with the desperation of one lost in the woods, that she wa 
caught, entangled in a clinging underbrush of prayers. Her worlé 
liness was his constant topic. Worldliness, as he understood tht 
word, could find no place in the heaven he had concocted out 0 
strange elements. There was no humor for Dorcas in this. 

Yet she was sometimes sorry for the man. She saw his brow 
damp with cold sweat of one who dreads the actual flames atl 
pitch of a physical hell. She saw him tortured by a homid 
remorse, fancying himself partner in an infanticide which had 
never been committed. Yet she dared not ease his mind, perhaps, 
would not have eased it if she dared. 


1 


is not 


She was aware of certain sinister potencies resident in het} 


uncle, of great capabilities for stealthy evil-doing and secont 
hand violence. She had become acquainted with his miserlines 
and with his passion for the mastery of vast limits of growilg 
timber. The thought often came to her that even burning pitch 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 


could not stay his hand if a life or lives stood an obstacle between 
him and what he cov eted. Dorcas avoided him. When she was 
not alone in her room, with windows open to the purifying sun, 
and door closed against the rest of the universe, she was out of 
doors, plowing through snow, wading through slush, struggling 
to cleanse from her mind as from her body the contacts imposed 
by her residence. 

“As for Miss Labo—the woman might have been nonexistent 
in so far as direct intercourse between her and Dorcas was con- 
cerned. That condition prevailed for months. It _was the wom- 
an’s mere presence, coupled with a knowledge of the woman’s 
aims and of her smoldering hatred and flaming hunger for revenge, 
that moved Dorcas io fear her. It was her eyes, fixed always in 
resentment, that Dorcas saw in her dreams. That was at first, 
during a period covering months. Latterly there had been a 
change, and it was a change incomprehensible and unspeakably 


offensive to Dorcas. The woman had taken to fawning upon 
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Her forbears had been folk of tough fiber, adventurers in the 
wilderness, and capable of demanding and of obtaining from 
nature what their hearts desired. They had been folk inured to 
hardship, grounded in honesty and humanity, as your pioneer must 
ever be, to survive. Physically Dorcas inherited from them, 
and spiritually. Lying dormant in her being, though she had never 
suspected it, was a love for the things they had loved. She was 
but two generations removed from log-cabin and calloused hand. 
and her blood had not grown thin. Tales of the fortitude of her 
old grandmother had been a mental food of her nursery days, 
and she admired that sturdy old woman, fabulous as she had be- 
come, 

It is true her father’s wealth, and the environment in which she 
was being reared, were such as to endanger these inheritances. 
In time they would have disappeared, but circumstances, now, 
had renewed their vitality. She had been dragged back among 
events and surroundings calculated to refresh her fiber and to 

demand of her the best 





her, to ingratiating 
wavs and hypocritical 
mouthings. This new 
state of affairs aroused 
Dorcas’ fear. She 
scented some stealthy 
purpose, and it terri- 


fed her. The woman 
was approaching some 
object which instinct 
told Dorcas she must 
oppose and fear. 

There had been no 
sudden change, but an 
alteration by degrees 
almost imperceptible. 
Miss Labo had thawed 
like ice on a mountain- 
side, reluctantly, and 
then like that same ice, 
becoming liquid, ran, 
not over clean rocks 
and pebbles, but 
through a marsh of oily 
slime—not pure water 
but a discolored, slip- 
pery, oleaginous mass, 
alarming to the eye of 
the beholder. 

Life became a game 
of hide and seek for 
Dorcas. She hid from 
her uncle; she _ hid 
from Miss Labo, who 
began to besiege her 
with hypocritical wiles, 
to waylay her in hall 
or dining-room; to rap 
unexpectedly at her 
door. Dorcas never 
entered her room now 
without locking the 
door, and she dreaded 
meal-times as a child 
dreads nightmare. A 
less unwholesome life 
for a girl of twenty 
could be discovered 
only after arduous 
search; and yet there 
was wholesomeness in 











that was resident in 
her nature. As yet she 
had known no occasion 
to draw upon these un- 
suspected resources, or 
to suspect herself to be 
other than she believed 
herself to be—a girl of 
social position, of su- 
perior clay, belonging 
to a favored class. 
The life that went 
on about her was bene- 
ficial to her. She saw 
a civilization without 
class demarcations; she 
saw life continue ra- 
tionally in a commun- 
ity where every man 
knew he was the equal 
of every other man and 
asserted his equality. 
It was a society of 
given names. That had 
shocked and displeased 
her at first—the ap- 
parent impudent fa- 
miliarity of it. Her 
uncle, despise him as 
she would, was a man 
of wealth and conse- 
quence; yet the mean- 
est employee in_ his 
mill called him John. 
Surnames appeared of 
no consequence except 
to be used on signs 
over grocery _ stores, 
and in the social inter- 
course of women, who 
were careful to address 
each other as ‘“Mis’ 
Holmes,” or ‘‘Mis’ 
Lowther,” in perfectly 
apparent artificiality. 
It was, she saw, the 
never-dormant fem- 
inine striving for the 
effete. But the men! 
John and Billy and Lou 








her life—spots of 
Wholesomeness like 
tings of sunshine fall- 
Ing on the floor of some dank, dilapidated structure through 
holes in its roof. Orrin Lakin was wholesome, Letty Piggott was 
wholesome; hours among the spruces beside little falls were 
wholesome. These were hours of solitude where she dreamed, 
not of the past, for the past was rapidly dwindling away into 
nothingness, into a tradition, but of the future, when release 
should come and she should be her own woman, unshackled, free 
to go and come, with money in her pockets and no fear in her 
heart. Then she saw visions and laid plans, and it was those 
Which kept her sturdy, which fortified her courage. 


**Tell me. 


Tell me, or I'll have it out of you. 


were good enough for 
them, and rubber shoe- 
pacs and white woollen 
socks were good enough for them, and mackinaw shirts. It was 
only when they barbered and put on ill-fitting “best” clothes of 
a Sunday, under the command of their wives to do so, that they 
descended from their equality. 

She found herself respecting men and women who, in her old 
life, would have been nonexistent. She found herself drawn to 
homely words and homely customs, as if something in her nature 
were attracted to its own. She loved Orrin’s stories, his omnis- 


What is his name?” 


cience, his philosophies—/imself. She admired him. She admired 
the old Doctor, never referred to by (Continued on page 120) 














By 
MRS. 


Again the suave Achison 1s confronted 
by his Nemesis, Wallace Ramsey, in 
the most ingenious story of his career 


thus far published 


AMSEY looked at his watch, and re- 

Res as to the hour, offered his 

cigarette-case to the man sitting oppo- 

site him at the restaurant table. 

“Only eight o’clock,” he said, 

need start for the theater. 
ably, and not gulp it.” 

He motioned to the waiter. “Give me the check.” 

Picking up the slip, he glanced over it and laid down a twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Hatton, with whom he was dining, reached over quickly and 
took the money before the waiter could do so. Holding it under 
the light of the silk-shaded electric lamp on the table, he scruti- 
nized it carefully. 

“That’s all right.” He handed it to the astonished waiter; and 
then to the equally astonished Ramsey he addressed a word of 
caution. 

“Better look sharp, if you have occasion to take any of those 
in change,” he advised. “New York is ‘being flooded just now 
with a wonderfully clever counterfeit of the twenty-dollar Federal 
Reserve note, Series 1920.” 
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‘“Achison a hermit, eh? 

Just where is his retreat?” 

“Out beyond Paterson. 

.... Pll make a map for 
you.” 





“Really?” Ramsey did not question the correctness of the in- 
formation; for Hatton was, he knew, an important official in the 
Secret Service Bureau of the Treasury Department at Washington. 

“Yes.” A worried frown creased his companion’s forehead. 
“We have been working on the case for the past three weeks, and 
I may add confidentially”—with a chagrined smile—“we haven't 
been able to dig up even the ghost of a clue.” 

From his pocketbook he took out a specimen of the counterfeit 
and spread it on the table between them. 

“It is a wonderfully accurate piece of engraving, you see,” he 
pointed out. “The only noticeable discrepancy is a slight blurring 
of the lines in the portrait of Cleveland here on the face of the 
bill. Any of us would swear it is the work of old Jimmy Swope; 
all the earmarks of the old master are on that plate.” 
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By the Clock 


“And why not he?” asked Ramsey. . 
Hatton shrugged his shoulders. “Swope has been dead and in 
is grave for over six months. ae Sa 
“Perhaps some disciple, then, some Elisha who has inherited 
is mantle?” ; ; 
“No.” Hatton shook his head. “Swope’s old gang is pretty 
ell broken up, and all of them accounted for. Acting on the 
theory you mention, we did 
pick up a fellow the other day 
never really one of the 
crowd, but a sort of hanger-on 
or go-between—in the hope of 
sweating something out of 
him. But it hasn’t worked. 

“About the only suspicious 
circumstance we have _ been 
able to fasten on him is that, 
although he has no money and 
apparently no friends, he has 
retained Heywood Achison as 
his counsel.” 

Ramsey leaned quickly for- 
ward. “Achison does not 
often indulge in philanthropic 
whims,” he said. 

“Hardly.” Hatton laughed 
significantly. ‘Still, in a way, 
there’s a plausible explanation 
for it in this case. He says 
that White, this little rat we've 


got, years ago gave him some valuable in- 
formation in regard to the Conover mur- 
der, You don’t remember that, maybe, 
but it was the sensation of its day, and the acquittal of young 

ave Conover practically made Achison. So it’s not unreasonab!e 
that he should now come to White’s assistance.” 

e Secret Service operative paused to pour himself a second 

cup of coffee. 

“There’s another angle, too,” he resumed, “where Achison 
comes into this affair. In fact, when we first started in, we were 
very hopeful that he might be able to give us our lead. You 
see, he defended Swope on his last trial, making it so plain the 
old man was too ill to conduct any operations or even direct them, 
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that he got him off. We thought at the time it was pure cam- 
ouflage, but I guess there was something to it after all; anyway 
it wasn’t more than a month later that the old fellow died. 

“He made Achison his executor; he had considerable property 
that he left to be distributed among various charitable institutions; 
so naturally we thought, when this thing came up, that Achison, 
having been in his confidence, might be able to throw some light 
on the situation.” 

“A reasonable enough conclusion,” Ramsey said. 
came of it?” 

Hatton gave a little 


“But nothing 


gesture of defeat. “Nothing. Achison 
told us all he knew; but it didn’t amount to anything—mostly old 
stuff. He said that when he took charge of Swope’s affairs, he 
had a very thorough search made for any plates or counterfeiting 
outfits that might have been in the old man’s possession; but not 
a trace of anything of the kind could be found, and he was satis- 
fied that Swope must either have destroyed or disposed of them.” 

“Achison himself is an interesting study, don’t you think?” 
Ramsey observed casually. 

“A prince,’ declared Hatton with quick enthusiasm, glad ap- 
parently to turn from the discussion of his fiasco. “He was just 
leaving his office the day we called, and nothing would do but 
that we must let him take us over to Jersey with him and have 
dinner at his bungalow. Some dinner, too, I'll say; he has a 
cook that is a wonder. But I enjoyed listening to Achison even 
more than I liked the food. Why, I believe I could hear him talk 
all night, and never get tired.” 

“Some one told me he was living in the country at present.” 
Ramsey’s tone was carefully off-hand. “Rather an odd move 
for him, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s on account of those articles he’s writing for the Meteor— 
you know, that stuff about old-time criminals and their methods, 
and the disclosures that some of them haye made to him. He says 

that when he agreed to undertake the commission, 

he little realized what he was letting himself in 
for. It was simply impossible, he found, for 
him to work on them in town, either at the office 
or at his apartment; he was constantly being 
disturbed by people whom 
he could not well deny, or 
else being lured into this, 
that or the other engagement. 
So, finally, he took to the 
woods, rented this bungalow, 
and now spends his evenings 
in seclusion with a dicta- 
phone, bringing the records 
to town with him each morn- 
ing in a suitcase to have 
them typed. 
“No question about his 
having absolute privacy, I 
guess,” Hatton concluded 
dryly. “It’s the loneliest 
spot you could pick within a 
day’s journey of New York.” 
“Achison a hermit, eh?” 
Ramsey laughed. “Some of 
these days when I’m out 
motoring, I believe I'll drop 
in on old Friar Tuck, and 
make him do the honors of 
his retreat. Just where is it, 
Hatton?” Ramsey asked, concealing his eagerness. 

“Out beyond Paterson. You take that road— Or, 
wait a minute; you'd never be able to find it from 
a description. I'll make a map for you.” 

The Secret Service man, who was a methodical 
sort, took out his pencil, and explaining as he went 
along, charted the location on the back of the menu 
card. Ramsey, after studying the diagram a mo- 

ment or two, folded it and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Much of a place, is it?” he inquired, striving to keep his tone 
free from any hint of cross-examination. 

“No, just a cottage. Very charming, though—and no lack of 
creature comforts, even to a cellar which, judging from the 
samples we received,”—Hatton grinned reminiscently,—‘“must be 
quite up to ante-prohibition standards.” : 

“Who does for him?” Ramsey asked. “It must be quite a job 
getting servants in a place like that, to say nothing of looking 
after them.” 
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“He has a man and wife, a very dependable couple, I should 
say. The woman does the cooking—husband a sort of combined 
butler and gardener. They live over the garage, and the chauffeur 
lodges with them; Achison reserves the cottage for himself. 

“He calls it camping out, and says that now he has got used to 
it, he has fallen so much in love with the peace and quiet that 
he is planning to stay on until he has finished a book on some 
art subject he has had in mind.” 

“I see,” Ramsey commented absently. ‘“Well,”—again glancing 
at his watch—‘if you've finished vour coffee, suppose we start?” 

Hatton had always regarded Wallace Ramsey as a rather re- 
served and silent person; but this evening at the theater he seemed 
almost stolidly indifferent to what was beyond question an ex- 
cellent play. As a matter of fact, although Ramsey’s eves were 
fixed on the stage, the action which took place there entirely 
failed to register on his brain. Immediately after the last cur- 
tain, he pleaded a press of work to be finished, and bidding Hatton 
good night, parted from him at the theater door. 

But on arriving at the bachelor apartment where he lived, 
Wallace did not turn to his desk. Instead he slipped on a lounging 
coat, filled his pipe, and throwing himself into an easy-chair with 
tobacco and matches close at hand, sat smoking and pondering 
until the gray dawn stole in at the windows. 


“Sorry,” he said, “but this is getting a bit on my nerves. I want it over 


His mind was concentrated on his con 
at the dinner-table, and he was striving sedulot 
remark the other had made and to fit it 
evolving. Yet underneath his absorpti 
of ironic amusement at his late compani 

Hatton was considered one of the shrewdest 
rienced men in the entire Secret Service 
himself at sea in regard to this « 
had again and again mentioned the ma 
vinced, who stood as the key and solution to 

It had been on the tip of Wallace's 
during the course of the disclosures to e1 
had restrained himself, realizing that to 
even attempt to give his reasons for them 
a question of his own sanity, never of 
tegrity of Heywood Achison. 

To Hatton and the world in general, Achison was a famous 
criminal lawyer whose name was one to conjure with in the courts, 
a bon vivant and raconteur who was in constant social demand, 4 
connoisseur and collector in many branches of art whose opinions 
if not always accepted, were at least respected by his- confreres 

But the Achison whom Ramsey knew was a very different per 
son. A guardian of the law, he was yet its most daring and fe 
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and carried the inference that cer- 
tain plates engraved by Swope had 
been left in safe hands and were now 
being put to use. 

This presupposed a plant where 
the printing and manufacture of the 
counterfeit notes could be carried on 
in security; and it was at least a 
matter of singular coincidence that 
Achison, to whom social life was as 
the breath of his nostrils, should 
have chosen just at this time to bury 
himself in “the loneliest spot within 
a day’s journey of New York,” and 
to spend all his evenings in literary 
composition. 

Of course, there is always the 
temptation in pursuing a theory to 
force the facts to fit the conclusion 
one is seeking; and Ramsey could 
not deny that a series of brilliant 
articles was appearing in one of the 
newspapers under Achison’s name, or 
that he himself had heard a publisher 
speak of the lawyer’s forthcoming 
book as a real contribution to the 
literature of painting. 

And even more convincing to him- 
self was an assurance that the sur- 
veillance which had been exercised 
over his own movements had recent- 
ly been lifted. For months past he 
had known that he was followed by 
one of Achison’s agents wherever he 
went; but with his adversary’s migra- 
tion to the country, this had ap- 
parently ceased. Puzzling! Was it 
not reasonable to suppose that if 
Achison had an illicit enterprise on 
hand, he would increase rather than 
lessen his safeguards? 

Still, going over all the informa- 
tion he possessed, . &msey could not 
divest himself of the feeling that 
these contrary circumstances might 
be only a part of an _ elaborate 
camouflage to cover the real purpose 
of that secluded bungalow and the 
solitary evenings spent there. 

The suitcase brought back to the 
office every morning might easily 
contain, beside the  dictaphone 
records, a bundle of spurious bills for 
distribution. Perhaps this White, 
whose defense the lawyer had under- 








A disgusting business, but damn it, you have left me no choice.” 


sourceful trespasser. A social favorite, he was, behind his bland, 
impervious mask, a criminal. 

For many months these two, Ramsey and Achison, had been 
playing a cat-and-mouse game, each taking the roles interchange- 
ably. But thus far every time Ramsey believed he had Achison 
cornered, the latter by some ingenious twist or quick turn had 
managed to wriggle free and bound away laughing at his ad- 
versary’s discomfiture. To date, the contest stood a draw. 

Naturally the temptation had been strong this evening to link 
himself with the powerful forces of the law in his drawn-out duel; 
and now as he sat considering Achison’s subtlety and fertility of 
expedient, it recurred again. But he shook off the impulse. To 
what avail? His accusation was unsupported by any valid evi- 
dence. Hatton, or any other officer, would be justified in regard- 
ing it as the mere vaporings of his personal enmity toward a 
prominent and picturesque figure. No, he must continue to play 
alone hand. So, dismissing any idea of seeking a confidant, he 
settled himself to marshal his facts. 

These were, briefly, that Achison had been made the executor 
and doubtless had enjoyed the full confidence of the notorious 
counterfeiter Swope; that within the month and long after Swope’s 
death, a flood of new counterfeits had been put out which had 
been unhesitatingly pronounced equal at least to his handiwork, 


taken upon so flimsy an excuse, was 
one of the distributing agents. 

At any rate, the bungalow, its 
activities and its personnel seemed to offer so promising a field for 
investigation that Ramsey, regardless of the danger involved in a 
single-handed adventure of the sort, saw nothing else for him to do 
but take it on 

With this conclusion reached, he pulled down the shades to shut 
out the brightening daylight, and retired to bed. Arising about 
noon, he first disposed of luncheon, and then sauntering out as if 
for an ordinary stroll, bent his steps by devious ways.to a garage 
manv blocks distant from the one where he kept his own car, 
and hired a “flivver” for the afternoon. 

For half an hour he drove aimlessly about the city streets until 
satisfied he had shaken off any attempt to shadow him, and then 
heading for the Fort Lee ferry, set out for the Jersey hinterland. 
An hour’s driving, with the aid of Hatton’s map, brought him to 
a branch road, steep and newly repaired, which wound up a hill 
apparently into rugged country. Running the car into a covert of 
bushes off the side of the road, Ramsey parked it there and started 
to climb the hill on foot. . 

A stiff walk of ten minutes or so through the woods and under- 
brush—for he avoided the road—brought him to the edge of a 
clearing in which stood the house. It was of simple, bungalow 
architecture, painted a pale buff, and with a red tiled roof. A 
wide porch with bright awnings ran the length of it. At the rear, 
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and beyond that the clearing ceased. 

In front there was a stretch of close-clipped lawn, with several 

sprinklers at work betraying the secret of its vivid emerald; at 

the side there was a gay garden full of blooming flowers, and back 
of this a vegetable patch with an old gardener pottering about in 
it, and at the farther end a row of beehives. 

Ramsey, contemplating the reposeful scene from behind a tree, 
yielded to the spell of its pastoral blamelessness, and for the mo- 
ment felt himself a quixotic fool. But his belief in Achison’s 
obliquity was too strong to be easily uprooted; and after all, this 
was exactly the setting, demure, simple, rustically innocent, that 
1 clever rogue would choose for any especially daring scheme out- 
side the law. 

A stout, red-faced woman came from the rear of the house, and 
entering the garden, began to gather parsley. When she had fin- 
ished, she glanced upward at the sun, and making a megaphone 
of her hands, called loudly to the gardener as if he were deaf. 

“Watson, Wat-son! You'd better quit now and get into your 
black clothes. You know Mr. Achison wont want to see you’ 
loafing about in them overalls. He likes 
everything ship-shape and ready for him when 
he gets here.” 

The gardener straightened up, and nodding 
to her, started toward the ga- 
rage. Plainly the two were 
man and wife, caretakers of 
the place, the efficient, satisfied, 
self-respecting servants of a 
generous master, and their liv- 
ing quarters, as Hatton had 
said, were evidently above the 
garage, for that building had 
an upper story with a row of 
screened windows hung with 
fresh dimity curtains. 

While Ramsey stood study- 
ing the scene and seeking to 
impress its various features on 
his mind, he heard the throb 
of a motor ascending the hill, 
and in a few moments Achi- 
son's big gray 
car came intv 
view and swept 
up to the 
porch. The 
lawyer got out, 
a suitcase -in 
his hand, a 
bundle of news- 
papers under 
his arm, and 
entered the 
house. The 
chauffeur drove 
on into the ga- 
rage. and after an interval ap- 
peared at one of the upper 
windows. 

There was nothing more to 
be learned from a survey of 
the exterior of the house, and feeling it 
useless to run any further chance of 
detection, Ramsey turned and slipped 
away through the woods. He was 
tempted, now that he was here, to lin- 
ger in the neighborhood, and later when 
it had become dark, attempt an explo- 
ration of the interior; but that; he real- 
ized, had better wait until Achison was spending an evening in 
town. He must simply be on the alert and bide his time. 

































IS opportunity, however, came sooner than he could 

have hoped. The very next day Mrs. Baitey Fenwashe 

telephoned him to ask if he would not dine with her husband and 

herself informally the following evening. 

“That pretty Wayne girl is coming,” 

Ames and Mr. Achison. 
deadly. Do come.” 


At the mention of Achison’s name Ramsey hurriedly choked 


she added, “also Mrs. 
They are sure to keep it from being 





and separated from the cottage by only a few yards was a garage, 
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back the acceptance which was on hi lips. His 
sudden leap of exultation. He found it 
voice the proper note of regret. 

He was more than sorry, he explained to Mrs. Fenwashe, by 
he was already tied up with an engagement for the evening whig 
he could not possibly break. . 

At once he began to lay his plans carefully for the adventyp 
ahead. Again he discussed with himself the advisability of taking 
Hatton into his confidence, and again decide He woul 
play the cards as they lay, and trust to luck to pull him through 

The next afternoon saw him motoring off in quite a different 4. 
rection from that in which lay Achison’s retreat; but as the sy 
lowered, he changed his course, and following a wide circuit, came 
back to town and crossed the river into Jersey. The night wa 
moonless, with a dense fog; this he regarded with extreme satis. 
faction. 

Nine o’gock found him at the intersection of the branch road 
which led up to the bungalow; and leaving his car as before, he 
made the climb up through the trees. The fog w 
the hills, he discovered, but it still persisted, and 


heart gave, 
hard to throw into pj 


d against it 


as lighter in 


as he reached 
the edge of the clearing, the house blurred gray and um. 
substantial before him in the drifting mists. The only light 


showing was in an upper chamber of the garage. There 
he saw the cook and butler moving about and evidently 
preparing for bed. 

He waited until this window also went dark: then care- 
fully skirting the clearing, and keeping always in the shadow, 
he approached the house stealthily 
garden. He was on the alert for the a sentinel, 
or at least the bark of a watchdog. This latter contingency 
he had prepared for by fitting his revolver with a silencer 
But to his surprise, his progress was unchallenged and un- 
interrupted. 

Reaching the house at last, he stepped softly onto the 
porch and crept close along the wall, seeking some means of 
entry. The first two windows were closed and locked, but 
the third was up a few inches from the bottom as if for 
the purpose of admitting air 

He bent his ear to the opening and 


through the flower 


presence ol 


listened intently; 
there was not a sound within. Cautiously he swept his 
flash-lamp over the interior. What he saw was a small, 
square hall, empty except for the rug upon the floor and 
a couple of straight-backed chairs 

He knew that he might be walking into a trap, but he 
had not gone this far to turn back now. So raising the 
sash, he flung one leg over the sill and stepped inside 
Pistol in hand, he waited a breathless 
reassured by the absolute silence, he 
use his flash-lamp. 

Guided by its ray, he swung wider a half- 


moment: but 
igain ventured to 


open door at the right and entered a large 
living-room which in every detail gave indica 
tion of Achison’s occupancy—a_ charming 
room furnished in a light, summery fashion 


with bright chintzes and many wicker chairs 
A piano stood open. There were cool water- 
colors on the walls, and many books. In the 
center of the room was a large table, and 
beside it, with a chair conveniently placed, 
stood the dictaphone all ready for use. The 
air was full of the fragrance of fresh roses. 

As Ramsey came through the door, a gray 
Persian cat uncurled itself and jumping down 
from its cushion, yawned and stretched and 
sidled toward him purring, obviously glad of 
some human companionship. He devoutly 
thanked his lucky stars that Achison preferred 
cats to dogs. 

With the Persian at his heels, Ramsey made 
a brief inspection of Achison’s bedroom and 
bath, and then passed through a butler’s pantry into the kitchen. 
The latter was large and thoroughly equipped; 
to demand a generous kitchen. 

There were four doors here, the one through which Ramsey had 
just entered, one leading outside, and two others. One of these, 
he reasoned, must lead to the cellar; and the cellar was naturally 
the part of the house on which his suspicions focused. 

Noiselessly he turned the handle of the door nearest him; 
behind it was a shallow pantry filled with cooking utensils. The 
other was unquestionably the door to the cellar. 

He opened it softly and silently, ready (Continued on page 144) 


He knew that he 
might be walking 
into a trap, but 
he had not gone 
this far to turn 
ack now. 


Achison was sure 
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“Aren't husbands funny? I always 
think a woman is such a fool if she 
marries, and such a fool if she doesn’t.” 












BRINGING HOME THE 
ERRANT HUSBAND 





HE stor: of the too susceptible husband has only 

one ending—in fiction. It is recorded in the earliest 

legends of the race. You remember the myth of 
the lost Lilith who gave Eve so much trouble? It is carved in 
the picture-writing of the Egyptians on the oldest tombs in Africa. 
i is printed in this month’s magazines—probably in several of 
them. 

You know what happens. His wife sees that his eyes are on 
another woman: his wife takes thought; and having taken thought, 
his wife goes shopping. She may weep, she may rail, she may 
flirt. But she goes shopping. It is clothes—becoming clothes, 
beautiful clothes, expensive clothes—that bring home the errant 
husband. ‘ 

Everybody knows that. And yet the story holds its popularity. 

Women read it over and over again, as if there were some special 
satisfaction in it for them. Men read it with an odd smile, as 
if the spectacle of another man in an unequal contest with a 





woman had some pleasing, reminiscent flavor.* They must enjoy 


seeing, for the hundredth time, that other.men are just as help- 
less in the hands of women as they are themselves. 
y do you read this story with the inevitable ending? 
know the wife will win. 
The odd fact is that when this situation of the too susceptible 
hustand arises in real life, as it sometimes does, people never seem 
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sure that it will come out as it does in stories. A husband sees 
that another woman is attractive, and he flirts with her and she 
flirts with him, and pretty soon he is lying awake nights wonder- 
ing if his wife really will come to his rescue and lead him gently 
out of his predicament. He ought to know she will, but he doesn’t. 
A wife sees that her husband is making a fool of himself and 
with a kind of desperation she prepares to make herself more 
fetching than the other woman. She ought to know she can, but 
she doesn’t. Husbands and wives ought to have better memories. 
Husbands and wives ought to know the illuminating case of Alice 
and Bill and Mabel Mallinson and Mrs. Bedloe. 


LICE BURLINGAME was one of those extraordi- 

narily correct young women who are produced in Brook- 

line, Massachusetts. Bill Watson was one of those uncommonly 

able young business men who are produced in Waterloo, Iowa, 

or Big Rock, Michigan, or Calverton, Virginia—as it happens, 
Bill was from Powder River, Wyoming. 

Bill did not wear goatskin chaps, a bandanna handkerchief and 

a dusty sombrero to the offices of the Electric Specialties Com- 

pany just off Fifth Avenue in East Thirty-fifth Street. And theirs 

was no schoolma’am-and-cowboy romance. They met formally 

at a tea in Cambridge when Bill was a senior at Boston “Tech.” If 

there was in Bill a trace of those ancestors who had gambled 
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their last shirt, or their lives, and taken their kisses where they 
were handiest and galloped down Main Street with a six-gun in 
cither hand, it was neatly concealed beneath an exterior that at- 
tracted only favorable attention in Brookline. 

Mrs. Burlingame told Alice the night before the wedding that 
she just couldn’t get over her daughter’s marrying a man from 
Wyoming, but as a matter of fact, Mrs. Burlingame had abetted it. 
On the occasion of the sixth anniversary of Alice’s marriage to Bill, 
when the twins were one year, eight months, two weeks and four 
days old, Mrs. Burlingame wrote to her daughter: “You don’t 
know how glad I am that your marriage has turned out so well. 
It means a great deal to a woman to have a thoroughly dependable 
husband. And when he is so amiable besides!” 


AT was the spring Alice and Bill moved from their 

Manhattan apartment to the house they built in the 
most respectable of suburbs, Long Hills, Long Island, to give the 
twins the advantage of country air, and incidentally to record their 
rapidly increasing prosperity. Bill was so prosperous that the tall, 
strong, blonde Finnish girl of twenty whom Alice had engaged for 
thirty dollars a month the winter of nineteen-fourteen was still 
with them in the spring of nineteen-twenty. Indeed, Bill was so 
prosperous that Alice was able to run precisely the sort of house 
that her mother had always had in Brookline—a singularly per- 
fect example of the best American tradition. 

Of course the house was brick, quaintly eighteenth century in 
architecture, and smartly modern in the plumbing. Of course the 
furniture was Colonial mahogany and the fireplace had a pair of 
brass andirons that came over in sixteen-twenty. Of course Alice 
wore the sort of clothes that are so much more expensive than they 
look. 

Alice Burlingame had quietly and effectually transplanted a 
choice bit of Brookline to Long Hills, Long Island. Isn’t that 
what the New Englander has been doing for these United States 
for three hundred years? Alice’s household ran with that regu- 
larity that can only be achieved by one who has a gift for regu- 
larity. Alice invariably appeared behind the coffee percolator at 
seven forty-five, and not in negligée, either. Bill, properly fed, 
left the house in ample time to catch the eight thirty-one, not once 
a week, but every morning, six days a week. At nine o’clock pre- 
cisely Alice completed her ordering for the day. At nine five 
the twins went out for their daily airing. At eleven Alice sat down 
at the piano in the drawing-room for an’ hour’s practice. Save for 
Sunday, she had not missed a day in a year except during the 
month they were at the seashore, where the piano was not in tune. 
At twelve-thirty Alice lunched with the twins, and she was quite 
likely to eat, as they did, the food prescribed by Dr. Holt for 
children one year, eight months, two weeks and three days old, 
in the excellent manual so well known to all properly brought-up 
American mothers. 

There was a slight variation in Alice’s afternoons. 
went to New York to shop on Monday. Wednesday was her day 
at home. Friday was her day to make calls; and on Saturday 
Bill came home early unless there was an altogether extreme pres- 
sure of work in the offices of the Electric Specialties Company. 
But dinner was served at seven o’clock, whatever happened. And 
whatever happened, it was a good dinner—a thoroughly wholesome 
dinner providing the proper number of calories, with an exact 
balance of each food-element, including those vitamines particular 
people make such a to-do about nowadays. After dinner Alice 
and Bill were likely to read aloud to each other. Can there be 
any better evidence of the harmony of their relationship? Is it 
possible for a man who reads aloud to his wife ever to be foolish? 

Besides, Bill had a hobby. Every wife should see to it that her 
husband has a hobby. Men with hobbies are sober, industrious, 
responsible men. Men without hobbies may be sober, industrious 
and responsible, but you can never be sure of it. Bill’s hobby 
was fishing. Every spring Bill took ten days off to go after trout, 
and during the remainder of the year, though he did not actually 
fish, he spent odd Saturday afternoons in that tinkering which 
means so much more to the really ardent fisherman than fishing. 
Bill’s wildest excitement was to revarnish a fly-rod. It was his 
dissipation. It was his periodical debauch. And the only harm 
that ever came of it—or at least the only harm that ever had come 
of it at the time Alice met Mabel Mallinson—was a slightly thicker 
coat of varnish than was necessary to protect split bamboo. 


She usually 


ABEL MALLINSON lived next door. She might have 
continued to live there indefinitely without affecting 
_ Alice and Bill. Whatever else it may be, Long Hills is not a 
neighborly place. But some two months after the Watsons moved 
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into their new house, Alice went to Mrs. Winstead’s musicale) 
there she met Mrs. Mallinson, and they lightly discussed wi 
duty it was to call, and Mrs. Mallinson so cordially import 
Alice to drop in for tea the next afternoon, that she coulda 
refuse. E 
Alice described her at some length to Bill at dinner. 
“T am afraid,” Alice admitted, “she is unconventional,”% 
















“How so?” $f 
“Well,” Alice said, “it’s hard to say—you just feel it. 
clothes—” Alice paused. 
“Go on,” said Bill. “What about her clothes?” , 





“She was charmingly dressed,” Alice explained, “only—” 
Alice paused. 

“Only what?” 

“Only they were sort of slinky and artistic. You know, I day 
believe she wore corsets.” 

“Well,” said Bill tolerantly, “that’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Alice admitted, “it’s all—right, I suppose.” 

“What I want to know,” Bill said, “is did you like her?” 

“Yes, I did. I liked her in spite of myself.” * 

“I’m glad of it,” Bill said. “I hope she is nice. You needy 

You don't’ 










woman friend. You don’t see enough of people. 
about as much as you should.” 

“I go about as much as you do,” Alice said. 

“But I have my business. I see men every day, and g 
month I'll be going fishing, and you'll be all alone here with 
children for ten days. I’d feel much more comfortable about 
going if I knew there was a woman you liked next door.” 4 

“I have the children,” Alice said, “and I have my music, an@l 
have my house to run; you needn't be the least bit uncomfortable 
about me.” 3 

“Just the same,” Bill said, “I do hope you'll go over to teat 
morrow and that you will like her.” 

“She may not like me.’ 

“Nonsense,” Bill said, and kissed her. 

That was really the way Alice’s friendship with Mabel Malle 
son began. 
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LICE was admitted to Mrs. Mallinson’s house the neat 

afternoon by a Japanese servar’. cnd ushered intoa 
drawing-room that instantly struck her as 2 stage-set: The shade 
were drawn, although it was a bright day, and the room was lighted 
by three lamps with gay silk shades on low tables. It was a yollow 
room with woodwork in deep purple, a purple that was alrost 
black. Even the floor was of this purple, and the rug was actualy 
black. Between the windows, on a small stand of teak, was@ 
model, exquisite in detail, of a Japanese shrine. In front of the 
fire was the sofa, luxuriously stuffed and cushioned, very low and 
very broad. The space between the fireplace and the sofa wi 
strewn with cushions. It was with difficulty that Alice refrained 
from picking them up. It seemed such a shame to put such lovely 
silks on the floor. The air was sweet with some curious oda 
which Alice did not recognize, but which stirred some vague dé 
comfort—perhaps only the discomfort of puzzling over it. $ 
The moment Mabel Mallinson came in, Alice realized that tt 
room was indeed a stage-set and her hostess the star for whol 
it had been planned. Mrs. Mallinson sat on a cushion. = 



















gazing at her with the liveliest curiosity, ree.'zed that the pose 

a studied one, but thought it quite too charming to be offensive 
“Do you smoke?” Mabel Mallinson asked. E 
“Thank you, no,” said Alice hastily. - 
Mrs. Mallinson produced a long holder of jade, a curious oe 
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in the shape of a small trumpet, in which she inserted a cigar 
As if by a signal, the Japanese appeared with a tiny lamp of silvé® 
at which she lighted her cigarette. The Japanese silently diss | 
appeared. Bai 

Mabel Mallinson took a languorous puff of the cigarette and 
smiled brightly at Alice. ; 

“Isn’t that an amusing little stunt?” she asked. 

“T—I didn’t realize it was a—a stunt,” Alice admitted. 

“Oh, yes,” Mabel Mallinson laughed, “I have spent a wee 
teaching Ito to come in with the lamp at the right moment. 
really think he enjoys it as much as I do. 

“You see,” she went on, “I have so little to occupy me. 
have no children, and Long Hills is such a stupid place, and my 
husband is away. I have to invent little games for myself”—she 
waved her cigarette at the room—“like this. You have a husband, 
and you have those beautiful twin boys. You don’t know what it 
is to be bored.” 

Alice did not know quite what to say, and as the Japanese 
came in with the tea-things, she did not say anything at all. 
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She had learned to loosen the thick hair she had always brushed 
so tightly, to practice all the delicate arts of make-up: 
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“You must tell me about those boys,” Mrs. Mallinson continued, 
as she poured tea. “They are absurdly healthy, aren't they?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “they are like two little animals.” - 

“T think it is quite wonderful to have boys. I should not like 
to have girls. Girls are so pathetic, don’t you think?—umnless 
they are tomboys, and then they have such a hard time getting 
over being tomboys.” 

“Ves,” Alice admitted slowly, “I do think little girls have a 
harder time than little boys, and it is a good deal more of a 
responsibility to bring them up.” 

“That’s the whole trouble with being a woman,” Mrs. Mallinson 
said. “Men can do anything they please, but everybody is so con- 
cerned about women.” 

Her air of animation left her as quickly as it had come. Her 
shoulders drooped; her hand dropped as if the jade holder with its 
cigarette were too heavy to bear. 

“A woman’s lot,” she said languidly, “is responsibility.” 

Alice half rose to her feet with a quick gesture. 

“Your cigarette!” she cried. “It’s burning your dress.” 

Mrs. Mallinson flipped the cigarette expertly into the fireplace’ 
and put out the spark between her fingers. 

“I’m always doing that,” she said. “Every rag Ive got has a 
cigarette burn. I don’t know why I smoke. I care nothing about 
tobacco. Yes, I know why: It is because I love the gesture. A 
cigarette is part of my picture of myself. Besides, my husband 
doesn’t approve of it. Aren’t husbands funny? I always think 
a woman is such a fool if she marries and such a fool if she 
doesn’t.” 

Alice’s forehead wrinkled thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know. 
out thinking.” 

“T’ve always been awfully 
glad that I married Bill,” Alice 
observed. 

“Of course you are. I hope 
you always will be, and I hope 
you don’t think my marriage is 
an unhappy one. My husband 
is most devoted—at least he al- 
ways says so; but he is away so 
much. He is interested in some 
Texas oil-lands. I often don't 
see him for a month at a time, 
and I get so bored with amusing 
myself. I wish he’d come home. 
Isn’t that funny of me?” 

“T think it’s perfectly natural 
of you,” said Alice. 

““Yes—only when he has been 
home a month, I’ll wish nothing 
so much as to have him go 
away.” 

“You don’t really mean that.” 

“aes, 1 do.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“Perhaps I don’t. But do tell 
me about yourself and about 
those gorgeous boys and about 
your husband. I’m so hungry 
for human companionship.” 

Alice obediently responded, 
and naturally one thing led to 
another, so that the two women 
talked for an hour, and Alice 
was caught quite unawares by 


“Why?” she asked. 
The idea amused me, and I just said it with- 


the faint boom of a clock 
somewhere striking six. Alice 
jumped up. 

“T must be going.” 

“Must you?” said Mabel 
Mallinson. 

“T must. Bill will be home 


any minute now.” 

Mrs. Mallinson rose. 

“You will come again, wont 
you?” You are so contented and 
so sane and so kind—you are 
awfully good for me.” 

Alice smiled. She was a 

_little embarrassed. She was, 
after all, from Brookline. 


©. @> 
In a week she had lost 
all traces of Brookline. 
In a week she had 
gained all the graces of 


New York. 
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“T shall be very happy to come; and you will come to x 
me, wont you?” 

“Indeed, I shall. I shall probably come tomorrow.” 

At dinner Alice told Bill all about it. 

“Did you like her?” Bill asked. 

“Yes,” Alice admitted, “I did. She is a perfect child, of coury 
but I think she is quite unhappy.” 

“She seems quite strange,” said Bill. 

“And she thinks she is so wise.” 

“How so?” 

“She said to me: ‘No woman ever knows what is in the back ¢ 
her husband’s mind.’ ” 

Bill smiled. “That’s pretty nearly so, isn’t it?” 

“Of course not,” Alice protested. “Don’t you suppose I knoy 
what’s in your mind after all these years.” 

“T suppose you do, mostly,” Bill admitted; “but how can on 
human being ever know all that is in another human beings 
mind?” 

“But I thought we told each other everything—that we hadn} 
any secrets.” 

“Of course we haven’t any secrets.” 

“Then what did you mean?” Alice asked. 

Bill kissed her. 

“I do think there is a sense in which Mrs. Mallinson is right; 
but I was only trying to tease you.” 

“T do want you to meet her, Bill.” 

“T certainly want to. You've made me terribly curious about 
her.” 

“Have I?” 

“Of course. Weren’t you trying to?” 

“Yes—but of course I don’t want you to be 
interested.” 

Bill smiled down at her. 

“No chance,” he said. “My in- 
terest in women is pretty completely 
engaged already.” 
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URING the next two weeks 

the friendship bet ween 
Alice Watson and Mabel Mallinson 
became an intimacy. They acquired 
the habit of calling each other by 
their first names and running back 
and forth into each other's houses at 
all hours. This latter habit was in- 
deed the occasion of a trifling i 
cident that gave Alice a shock out of 
all proportion to its apparent im- 
portance. She had run into Mabel’s 
immediately after dinner, and stay- 
ing longer than she had intended, had 
come flying back into her own house, 
ashamed of having left Bill so long 
alone. The library docr was shut. 
As she flung it open, Bill rose from 
his desk with a manner so flustered 
that Alice involuntarily asked: 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Bill. “I was just 
going over my fishing-tackle, and I 
feel foolish when I get caught at it.” 

Alice saw a reel on a blotting pad, 
and several dozen brightly colored 
trout-flies and a leader box. Bill 
picked up a sheet of paper on which 
he had been writing, crumpled it in 
his hand and casually thrust it into 
his pocket. 

“Sitting and looking at trout-flies 
and dreaming about the big ones you 
are going to catch with them is such 
a boy’s trick,” he confessed. 

“I don’t see that it’s anything to 
be ashamed of,” Alice said. “You 
are going away next week, and it’s 
only common sense to go over your 
outfit beforehand.” 

Bill leaned over the desk and be- 
gan to pick up the flies and to put 
them very carefully into a leather 
book. (Continued om page 102) | 
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Act 


ITH jockeys, show-girls and lightweight boxers, 

the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness becomes a mere question of yield- 
ing to Shylock his pound of flesh. They are habitual defendants 
in the Court of Public Favor, charged with the heinous offense of 
overweight, and if adjudged guilty they must pay the forfeit in 
flesh or retire from the limelight. No Portia arises to plead in 
their behalf. “The law allows it, and the court awards it.” 

Dick Potter, the Harlem Kid, could dry out to one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds five hours before a fight, and regain three 
pounds before the gong sounded. But this was drawing him downa 
little too fine, and it was only a matter of time before nature had 
her revenge... .. 

The air in the Manhattan Athletic Club was heavy with tobacco, 
and the hum of voices indicated a capacity house. Between 
the second and third preliminaries the referee walked to the center 
of the ring and held up one hand appealingly. 

“Gen’—le-men!” he cried. 

Gradually the noise faded. The man in the middle. of the 
roped inclosure lifted his voice in a high-pitched sing-song that 
carried to every corner of the pavilion. 

“The Harlem Kid,” he shrilled, “you all know him; he’s in bad 
shape. His friends want to send him to a dry climate, and they’re 
collecting a little money. Those who want to help the Kid out can 
throw their spare change into the ring or give it to the ushers who 
will pass among you.” 

He leaned over the ropes and borrowed a derby. ‘Placing the 
hat in the center of the padded canvas, he tossed into it a silver 
coin, and walking to the ropes, leaned there expectantly. 

Fight crowds are emotional and impulsive. They cry for a 
man’s blood one moment and make the rafters ring in his praise 
the next. In this case, the referee’s simple announcement, fol- 
lowed by his nonchalant toss of a coin into the hat, was as if 
he had touched a button and brought into sudden play the sporting 
instinct that lurks in the bosom of every fan. 

Dimes and quarters pattered into the ring, then heavier coins 
and finally little wads of bills weighted with silver. “The referee 
signaled for assistance, and into the ring climbed Louie the Fish 
and Moose McGovern, each with a hat. The gallery waxed 
facetious but continued to aim at the twenty-foot canvas. 

Alderman Conners, seated at the ringside, turned to a. friend. 

“A good boy,” he commented, “a mighty good boy, do you 
mind? The bunch took him up to Albany when they were lobby- 
ing for the Frawley Bill. They tabbed him ‘Exhibit A,’ and just 
on his appearance he made more votes than any of them.. A 
clean-living, clean-looking kid, and I figured him a comer.” 
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Bigbee smiled and touched ‘ 
his visor. The Harlem Kid 
always remembered that salute. 
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“What’s he got, the con?” 

“I suppose so; that’s what comes from trying to keep within 
the lightweight limit. It got Joe Bilt and a lot of others. Can 
you change a twenty?” 

The alderman accepted two ten-dollar bills, handed one up 
through the ropes, and then a moment later rumpled up its com- 
panion and tossed it at the feet of Moose McGovern. 

“T guess the Kid needs it more than I do,” he explained to 
his friend. 

Two husky heavyweights climbed into the ring, listened a 
moment to instructions, and went willingly to work in a give 
and-take mélée that ended abruptly and satisfactorily in the 
second round. 

Just before the main event the referee announced that the 
contributions totaled $612.70, and that the Harlem Kid would 
thank ’em in person. 

Boosted up by Abdul the Turk, a sandy-haired, hazel-eyed 
youngster crawled through the ropes and stood erect, his eyes ta 
brilliant, his cheek-bones too prominent, his voice too low to b 
heard past the fifth row. a 

The cries of “Louder!” were drowned out by sympathetic handé 
clapping and encouraging shouts of “Good luck to you, Kid—sta: 
with ’em, Harlem!” 

The referee came to the rescue. . 

“The Kid thanks you one and all,” he shouted, “and he sa’ 
that some day he hopes to come back and entertain you again. 

The Kid nodded corroboration, waved both hands at the dark 
ened bleachers, and then, because he was only twenty years o 
and the ring was his world, he sat down on the lower rope ang 
cried. 

It was Abdul the Turk who lifted the Kid out of the ring 
Abdul the champion wrestler of the East Side, who could be ¢ 
tender as a mother or exquisitely brutal, as the occasion required 
The huge Mohammedan carried the Harlem Kid to the seclusion o 
a dressing-room and there kidded him into composure. 

In the excitement of a rattling main event the crowd speedi 
lost all further interest in the Harlem Kid. 












ORTHWEST from Deming, New Mexico, the railroa 

crosses the Mimbres Valley and heads for the Geronim 
Mountains, climbing past the little Burro and on toward Bea} 
Mountain, the first of a cortége of ranges that are ever clothe 
funereally in gray and purple. 
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“You must tell me about those boys,” Mrs. Mallinson continued, 
as she poured tea. “They are absurdly healthy, aren’t they?” 

“Ves,” said Alice, “they are like two little animals.” = 

“T think it is quite wonderful to have boys. I should not like 
to have girls. Girls are so pathetic, don’t you think?—unless 
they are tomboys, and then they have such a hard time getting 
over being tomboys.” 

“Yes,” Alice admitted slowly, “I do think little girls have a 
harder time than little boys, and it is a good deal more of a 
responsibility to bring them up.” 

“That’s the whole trouble with being a woman,” Mrs. Mallinson 
said. ‘Men can do anything they please, but everybody is so con- 
cerned about women.” 

Her air of animation left her as quickly as it had come. Her 
shoulders drooped; her hand dropped as if the jade holder with its 
cigarette were too heavy to bear. 

“A woman's lot,” she said languidly, “is responsibility.” 

Alice half rose to her feet with a quick gesture. 


“Your cigarette!” she cried. “It’s burning your dress.” 


Mrs. Mallinson flipped the cigarette expertly into the fireplace’ 


and put out the spark between her fingers. 

“I’m always doing that,” she said. “Every rag I've got has a 
cigarette burn. I don’t know why I smoke. I care nothing about 
tobacco. Yes, I know why: It is because I love the gesture. A 
cigarette is part of my picture of myself. Besides, my husband 
doesn’t approve of it. Aren’t husbands funny? I always think 
a woman is such a fool if she marries and such a fool if she 
doesn’t.” 

Alice’s forehead wrinkled thoughtfully. “Why?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. The idea amused me, and I just said it with- 
out thinking.” 

“T’ve always been awfully 
glad that I married Bill,” Alice 
observed. 

“Of course you are. I hope 
you always will be, and I hope 
you don’t think my marriage is 
an unhappy one. My husband 
is most devoted—at least he al- 
ways says so; but he is away so 
much. He is interested in some 
Texas oil-lands. I often don't 
see him for a month at a time, 
and I get so bored with amusing 
myself. I wish he’d come home. 
Isn’t that funny of me?” 

“T think it’s perfectly natural 
of you,” said Alice. 

“Yes—only when he has been 
home a month, I’ll wish nothing 
so much as to have him go 
away.” 

“You don’t really mean that.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“Perhaps I don’t. But do teil 
me about yourself and about 
those gorgeous boys and about 
your husband. I’m so hungry 
for human companionship.” 

Alice obediently responded, 
and naturally one thing led to 
another, so that the two women 
talked for an hour, and Alice 
was caught quite unawares by 


the faint boom of a clock 
somewhere striking six. Alice 
jumped up. 

“T must be going.” 

“Must you?” said Mabel 
Mallinson. 

“TI must. Bill will be home 


any minute now.” 

Mrs. Mallinson rose. 

“You will come again, wont 
you?” You are so contented and 
so sane and so kind—you are 


awfully good for me.” In a week she had lost 


all traces of Brookline. 


Alice smiled. She was a 4, « week she had 
. little embarrassed. She was, gained all the graces of 
after all, from Brookline. New York. 
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“I shall be very happy to come; and you will come to »& 
me, wont you?” 

“Indeed, I shall. I shall probably come tomorrow.” 

At dinner Alice told Bill all about it. 

“Did you like her?” Bill asked. 

“Yes,” Alice admitted, “I did. She is a perfect child, of coury 
but I think she is quite unhappy.” 

“She seems quite strange,” said Bill. 

“And she thinks she is so wise.” 

“How so?” 

“She said to me: ‘No woman ever knows what is in the back 
her husband’s mind.’ ” 

Bill smiled. “That’s pretty nearly so, isn’t it?” 

“Of course not,” Alice protested. “Don’t you suppose I knoy 
what’s in your mind after all these years.” 

“TI suppose you do, mostly,” Bill admitted; “but how can om 
human being ever know all that is in another human being; 
mind?” : 

“But I thought we told each other everything—that we 
any secrets.” 

“Of course we haven't any secrets.” 

“Then what did you mean?” Alice asked. 

Bill kissed her. 

“I do think there is a sense in which Mrs. Mallinson is right; 
but I was only trying to tease you.” 

“T do want you to meet her, Bill.” 

“T certainly want to. You've made me terribly curious about 
her.” 

“Have I?” 

“Of course. 

“Yes 
























hadn't 











Weren’t you trying to?” 
but of course I don’t want you 
interested.” 

Bill smiled down at her. 

“No chance,” he said. “My ip 
terest in women is pretty completely 
engaged already.” 











too 


to be much 








URING the next two weeks 

the friendship bet ween 
Alice Watson and Mabel Mallinson 
became an intimacy. They acquired 
the habit of calling each other by 
their first names and running back 
and forth into each other's houses at 
all hours. This latter habit was in- 
deed the occasion of a trifling im- 
cident that gave Alice a shock out of 
all proportion to its apparent im- 
portance. She had run into Mabel’s 
immediately after dinner, and stay- 
ing longer than she had intended, had 
come flying back into her own house, 
ashamed of having left Bill so long 
alone. The library docr was shut. 
As she flung it open, Bill rose from 
his desk with a manner so flustered 
that Alice involuntarily asked: 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Bill. “I was just 
going over my fishing-tackle, and 1 
feel foolish when I get caught at it.” 

Alice saw a reel on a blotting pad, 
and several dozen brightly colored 
trout-flies and a leader box. Bill 
picked up a sheet of paper on which 
he had been writing, crumpled it in 
his hand and casually thrust it into 
his pocket. 

“Sitting and looking at trout-flies 
and dreaming about the big ones you 
are going to catch with them is such 
a boy’s trick,” he confessed. 

“IT don’t see that it’s anything to 
be ashamed of,” Alice said. “You 
are going away next week, and it’s 
only common sense to go over your 
outfit beforehand.” 

Bill leaned over the desk and be- 
gan to pick up the flies and to put 
them very carefully into a leather 
book. (Continued on page 102) 
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ITH jockeys, show-girls and lightweight boxers, 

the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness becomes a mere question of yield- 
ing to Shylock his pound of flesh. They are habitual defendants 
in the Court of Public Favor, charged with the heinous offense of 
overweight, and if adjudged ‘guilty they must pay the forfeit in 
flesh or retire from the limelight. No Portia arises to plead in 
their behalf. “The law allows it, and the court awards it.” 

Dick Potter, the Harlem Kid, could dry out to one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds five hours before a fight, and regain three 
pounds before the gong sounded. But this was drawing him down a 
little too fine, and it was only a matter of time before nature had 
her revenge... .. 

The air in the Manhattan Athletic Club was heavy with tobacco, 
and the hum of voices indicated a capacity house. Between 
the second and third preliminaries the referee walked to the center 
of the ring and held up one hand appealingly. 

“Gen’—le-men!” he cried. 

Gradually the noise faded. The man in the middle. of the 
roped inclosure lifted his voice in a high-pitched sing-song that 
carried to every corner of the pavilion. 

“The Harlem Kid,” he shrilled, “you all know him; he’s in bad 
shape. His friends want to send him to a dry climate, and they’re 
collecting a little money. Those who want to help the Kid out can 
throw their spare change into the ring or give it to the ushers who 
will pass among you.” 

He leaned over the ropes and borrowed'a derby. ‘Placing the 
hat in the center of the padded canvas, he tossed into it a silver 
coin, and walking to the ropes, leaned there expectantly. 

Fight crowds are emotional and impulsive. They cry for a 
man’s blood one moment and make the rafters ring in his praise 
the next. In this case, the referee’s simple announcement, fol- 
lowed by his nonchalant toss of a coin into the hat, was as if 
he had touched a button and brought into sudden play the sporting 
instinct that lurks in the bosom of every fan. 

Dimes and quarters pattered into the ring, then heavier coins 
and finally little wads of bills weighted with silver. “The referee 
signaled for assistance, and into the ring climbed Louie the Fish 
and Moose McGovern, each with a hat. The gallery waxed 
facetious but continued to aim at the twenty-foot canvas. 

Alderman Conners, seated at the ringside, turned to a friend. 

“A good boy,” he commented, “a mighty good boy, do you 
mind? The bunch took him up to Albany when they were lobby- 
ing for the Frawley Bill. They tabbed him ‘Exhibit A,’ and just 
on his appearance he made more votes than any of them. A 
clean-living, clean-looking kid, and I figured him a comer.” 


Bigbee smiled and touched 
his visor. The Harlem Kid 
always remembered that salute. 
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“What’s he got, the con?” 


that’s what comes from trying to Keep within 


“I suppose so; 
It got Joe Bilt and a lot of others. Can 


the lightweight limit. 
you change a twenty?” 

The alderman accepted two ten-dollar bills, handed one up 
through the ropes, and then a moment later rumpled up its com- 
panion and tossed it at the feet of Moose McGovern. 


“T guess the Kid needs it more than I do,” he explained to. 


his friend. 

Two husky heavyweights climbed into the ring, listened a 
moment to instructions, and went willingly to work in a give- 
and-take mélée that ended abruptly and satisfactorily in the | 
second round. 

Just before the main event the referee announced that the | 
contributions totaled $612.70, and that the Harlem Kid would 
thank ’em in person. 


Boosted up by Abdul the Turk, a sandy-haired, hazel-eyed | 


youngster crawled through the ropes and stood erect, his eyes too 
brilliant, his cheek-bones too prominent, his voice too low to be: 
heard past the fifth row. 

The cries of “Louder!” were drowned out by sympathetic hand- 
clapping and encouraging shouts of “Good luck to you, Kid—stay 
with ’em, Harlem!” 

The referee came to the rescue. 

“The Kid thanks you one and all,” he shouted, “and he says 
that some day he hopes to come back and entertain you again.”. 

The Kid nodded corroboration, waved both hands at the dark- 
ened bleachers, and then, because he was only twenty years old 
and the ring was his world, he sat down on the lower rope and 
cried. 

It was Abdul the Turk who lifted the Kid out of the ring— 
Abdul the champion wrestler of the East Side, who could be. as 
tender as a mother or exquisitely brutal, as the occasion required: 
The huge Mohammedan carried the Harlem Kid to the seclusion of 
a dressing-room and there kidded him into composure. 

In the excitement of a rattling main event the crowd speedily 
lost all further interest in the Harlem Kid. 


‘ 


ORTHWEST from Deming, New Mexico, the railroad 

crosses the Mimbres Valley and heads for the Geronimo 
Mountains, climbing past the little Burro and on toward Bear 
Mountain, the first of a cortége of ranges that are ever clothed 
funereally i in gray and purple. 
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**Here, here,” he remonstrated, “this wont do at all. 


Where the steel rails end, six thousand feet above the sea’s 
surface, is a region rich in silver, copper, turquoise mines and 
ancient Spanish lore. But more precious than all these is the dry, 
aseptic air that blows across balsamic desert growth. 

Diamond Jack Witter had come away from there cured, and 
the’ gambler was a friend of Moose McGovern; so it was to 
Silver City that they sent the Harlem Kid. 

He stepped off the train shortly after noon into a world so 
utterly unfamiliar that he experienced the sensation of having 
died and been reborn—a helpless, parentless and unwelcome in- 
truder. To the depression natural to his condition was added 
acute nostalgia, and in a youth of twenty there is nothing quite 
so soul-tormenting as a well-defined case of homesickness. Race- 
horses sometimes die of it, because they are ruled by memory, 
not reason, and not infrequently human beings suffer in the same 
way. 

Dr. Anton Wismer, examining physician at the San Rosario 
Sanitarium, catalogued Richard Walter Potter’s antecedents, his- 
tory and characteristics on the four-page form. The examina- 
tion lasted one hour, and at its conclusion Wismer asked but: one 
more question: 

“Homesick?” 

“Oh, my God!” said the Harlem Kid. 

The physician nodded sympathetically. “You'll feel better in 
a day or so; wait until Miss Pryor gets hold of you.” 

The one-time Pride of Harlem tossed on his cot all that night 
long and moped for the succeeding forty-eight hours, but on the 
third day he fell in love with Jackie Pryor. It was in the morning, 


“Oh, my God!” 


2 


Lie down and keep quiet, or I'll separate you.” 


and they were all bundled up in steamer-chairs strung out along 
the sun-porch, the patients alternated by sex as an incentive to 
sociability. The Harlem Kid accepted meekly his morning ration 
of fresh egg and then leaned back a little later with a thermometer 
projecting rakishly from his lips. The chair at his left giggled. 
Potter scowled in the direction of the giggle and found himself 
contemplating a girl of about his own age with gold-brown eyes 
that laughed at him mischievously from a perky oval fa In 
contrast to the ivory of her skin, chestnut hair rippled back in an 
effective frame. 

Potter’s scowl relaxed. The girl laughed. 

“Never mind, Harlem,” she consoled. ‘You'll get over it; but 
you'll never look the same. Wait until they get you playing 
croquet!” 

The Kid’s eyes widened. 
stuff?” he demanded. 

She looked away a moment, then his way again 

“‘Wismer told me all about you. Ever go into Rainey’s on One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth, just off the Square?” 

“Ask me did I ever pull on a glove!” protested Potter 
say—what do you know about Rainey’s?” 

“T worked there,” she answered. 

Slim arms stole from the blankets and swayed rhythmically as 
she hummed a popular refrain. Something in the turn of her 
head and the witchery of her smile electrified the Harlem Kid 
He sat bolt upright and swung his legs to the floor. 

“T've seen you there!” he wheezed. “I’ve heard you sing that! 
I live only two blocks away! Oh, Baby, shake!” 


“Where do you get that Harlem 


“W hy ’ 
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Thus they were when Dr. Wismer came along and shook a re- 
proving finger at them. 

“Here, here,” he remonstrated, 
and keep quiet, or I'll separate you. 

“Yes, you will!” grinned the Kid. “You break me out of this 
clinch, and I'll say you're some referee.” He leaned back in his 
chair and hitched the blankets over his shoulders with one hand. 

“Go on and try it,” he challenged. 

The man of medicine smiled and passed behind them, be- 
stowing a surreptitious pat on the shoulder of Miss Jacqueline 

or. 
Phen the Harlem Kid retired that night, he lay awake for some 
time wondering how much money it would take to buy a cattle- 
ranch. He had already decided to get well and marry Jackie 
Pryor. Such is youth! 

He told her of his plans the next day, and Jackie, tilting back 
her head and strumming on an imaginary guitar, sang: 


“this wont do at all. Lie down 


“T love the nerve of Georges, 
But he ought to remain in France, 
For Oh, Ma, Oo, la Ia! He's taking an awful chance!” 


Then she waved to a nurse. “The Marquis of Queensberry is 
delirious,” asserted Jackie. ““You’d better take his temperature.” 

The Harlem Kid waxed indignant. “Go on away! I never felt 
better in my life. I could step twenty! I could—step—” He 
made a valiant effort, failed and fell back disconsolate. 

When the nurse had gone, the girl plucked at Potter’s sleeve. 

‘Don’t weaken, Harlem,” she whispered. “We keep each other 
alive up here just by kidding; it’s part of the treatment. You're 
the seventh man that’s proposed, and—and—” 

“Never mind apologizing,” groaned the Kid. 
the count.” 

“Well, you better get right up,” she admonished. “I was only 
going to say that seven is my lucky number, and as for a cattle- 
ranch, that’s my idea of Heaven. So there!” 

After that, Harlem’s swift recovery was assured. The quiet 
routine of the hospital, the dry cold air, the nutritious diet, gave his 
constitution the needed chance to come back, and no one could 
suffer from the blues very long in the presence of Jackie Pryor. 

As the weeks unfolded and he gained in strength, Potter was 
enrolled in the cast of the San Rosario All-Star Theatrical Com- 
pany, which presented nightly in the big recreation-room the orig- 
inal version of that gladsome comedy: “Carry On.” 

From Cecil Bigbee, a British aviator who wore an extraordinary 
variety of absurd caps, an equally absurd mustache and cane, and 
a decoration on his flying colors which belied all the absurdity, the 
Harlem Kid learned the gentle art of entertaining others at his own 
expense. Just as Bigbee affected an exaggerated drawl and accent, 
and Max Epstein, millionaire tobacconist, secretly practised a 
dialect to live up to expectations, so the Harlem Kid imitated the 
mannerisms and vocabulary of Louie the Fish and Abdul the Turk 
and sundry others of his one-time associates who fulfilled, in a 
measure, the popular conception of prize-fighters. He even arranged 
a card of one-round bouts, with a lawyer named Hale Penfield and 
himself in the feature event, and accepted a knockout, to the de- 
light of the audience. Bigbee, as referee, forgot to count and 
stood there, monocle in one eye, regarding the fallen gladiator with 
admiration, and exclaiming: “Lovely, old fellow, lovely!” 

“G’wan an’ count!” hissed the Kid. 

“Ah, quite right, by Jove, quite right!” Bigbee exclaimed, and 
felt wildly for his watch while the ringsiders screamed. 


“I’m down for 


UT there were periods when the thing palled, when some 

one went away cured, or was removed to Annex A, which 
meant that soon they would be beyond mundane entertain- 
ment. At such times it was Jackie Pryor who came to their rescue, 
who arranged dance-programs, and popularity contests, and who 
crawled through the window of Lucy Birdsall’s room at night and 
pulled a chloroformed handkerchief from the girl’s face, and spent 
the next three days at the invalid’s elbow until Lucy took on a 
more cheerful view of things. 

Under the circumstances it was to be expected that the Harlem 
Kid and Cliff Rainey’s star show-girl should fall in love. They 
were both from the Big Town; both were young, and both had 
known the favor of the public. 

It was Jackie who pointed out still another thing in common. 

“You needn’t think you were the only one who didn’t dare eat 
@ Square meal, Harlem. A girl who can’t make one hundred and 
twenty-six ringside gets no job at Rainey’s or any other place. No- 
body likes their flappers fat!” 
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Potter frowned. “If I catch anybody calling you a flapper, I'll 
knock their block off,” he promised. “You ought to scale one 
hundred and thirty-three. I’m tilting the bar at a hundred and 
forty now, and Doc says I'll do better than that when I get down 
from this altitude. Good-by lightweight title!” He sighed com- 


fortably. “Us for the cow-ranch, eh, Kiddo?” 
Jackie smiled and said nothing. ... . The quiet summer slipped 
away. 


HE awakening was brutally sudden. Potter discovered 

that he had an even hundred dollars left to his credit, 
that an exceedingly modest cattle-ranch would cost him about 
thirty thousand dollars and that she was going back to her job at 
Rainey’s, under-weight, because she was broke also, which was a 
rather large discovery to make all in one day. He hunted -up 
Wismer and demanded the truth about the girl. The physician 
was unprofessionally frank. 

“The café life in New York will kill her. She needs another 
year at San Rosario, and if I owned the place or had the money, 
I'd stake her to it. She ought to stay in this climate forever.” 

“And me?” asked the Kid. 

“Take care of yourself, and you're all right. 
fight any more. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one today,” Potter told him. 

Wismer extended his hand. “Congratulations! You’re in time 
to pick out some good sensible profession and make a mark for 
yourself. I like you.” 

The Harlem Kid thanked him mechanically. He was thinking 
quicker than he ever had before in his life, and the ring had taught 
him to think fast. 

“Doc,” he said, “I want you to transfer that hundred to the 
account of Mrs. Potter, and there’ll be more coming right along.” 

“Mrs. Potter?” 


But I wouldn’t 


“Yes, I’m going to marry Jackie in the morning and leave on * 


| 
| 


! 


the afternoon train. She stays here until she’s cured—understand? ~ 


I'll guarantee the bill.” 


Wismer walked to the edge of the broad porch and stood there — 


for a moment looking down at the purple panorama. Finally he 
beckoned to the boy. 
“IT feel it is my duty to advise you against such a thing,” he 


said, “and yet if I were in your place, I’d chance it. You know,.- 


Harlem, the great American novel will appear some day, and it 
will be written in a place like this.” : 

The Kid did not follow Wismer; he was busy in his own mind,. 
fully aware that all depended, finally, on the manner in which he 
made his appeal to Jackie. ui 

Between the time he left Wismer and located the object of his 
search in the summer-house, Potter had time to invent a wealthy: 
uncle in California, an equally fictitious monthly allowance and a 
mysterious job as a traveling salesman. 


Jackie was nineteen, exceedingly lonely and very much in love. 


She stood out for an hour against the Kid’s eloquence and then lost 
the decision on points. The lunch-bell rang, and they did not 


answer the summons. Bigbee was delegated to conduct the search. § 


Potter had just pointed out that with a cattle-ranch “every- 
thing would be jake,” 
‘ello—I say, what’s up? 
to bolt, but the future Mrs. Potter seized his coat tails. 

“It’s all right, old dear,” she cried. “We want you to be the 
best man; don’t we, Dick? And you'll have to go on making 


love to me afterward, because Harlem’s going away, and I’m} 


—I’m not!” 

“Yes, you are,” 
get a stake.” 

“Oh, I say!” Bigbee protested. 
Eh, what? Oh, lovely! Lovely!” 

He strode off, having gained their permission to “tell all the 
rest of the beggars and get up a ripping affair.” 

So they were married in the morning on the sun-porch, with 
Lucy Birdsall as bridsmaid, the Reverend Peter Standridge, a 
new arrival, officiating, and Vladimir Wyskowski at the battered 
piano. Wyskowski held a contract calling for a thousand dolla 
for every public appearance, but his only reward in this case was 
an extra piece of angel cake, and it is a question whether he ev 
played better in his life. For once, Jackie weakened perceptibly 
and it was Cecil Bigbee who fulfilled the réle of super-strategist 

The gifts were impromptu and extraordinary: a silver-trimmed 
sombrero from Juan Rodriguez; a diamond horseshoe pin from 
Whitewater Brown, Chicago gambler; a ukulele from Lucy Bird 
sall; Bigbee’s prize scarf, fashioned of the royal flying colors 
and a trained horned toad presented by Miguel the porter. 


contradicted the Kid, “just as soon as I can} 


“You don’t mean it! Really? 





when Bigbee blundered in with a “ ’Ello,2 
He paused, astounded, and then turned} 











Griffin knew the history of the ring. ‘White skin 
against dark!" he trumpeted. “Come on, Harlem!” 
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mt was Max Epstein who. suspecting .ne true state of affairs, 
ried his suspicions and a thousand-dollar check to Dr. Wismer. 
‘My dear young Christian friend,” said the cigar dealer, “sup- 
ce it we cut the rates for the little Mrs. Box-Fighter?” 
After all the good-bys had been said, Potter bumped away 
wn the mountain road, accompanied by Cecil Bigbee. Just 
fore train-time, the Englishman turned to his friend rather 
ye you're a lucky beggar, you know—having an uncle and 
1 that sort of thing, eh? / 4 . 
“Uncle, hell!” exclaimed the Kid. “The only relative I've got 
right back there on the hill. Listen, Biggy: you're a good 
sort, and I want you to look out for her. Jolly her along if she 
ts blue, and for the love of Mfke, keep the sporting pages 
vay from her.” , : 
The Englishman’s blue eyes lighted. “Cheerio, lad,” he called 
the train moved out. “If I don’t see you again, I’m damned 
lad to have met you, eh?” ; 
Leaning out the car window, Potter fancied that Bigbee leaned 
little heavier than usual on his cane, and that the skin over 
is cheek-bones appeared almost transparent. Gripping his own 
alms, he signaled a parting clasp to the man on the platform. 
isbee smiled and touched his visor. The Harlem Kid always 
membered that salute. 


RRIVING in Deming, it took Potter only twenty-four 

hours to learn that if there were any particular goddess 
» whose tender management lovers and lightweights are con- 
ned, the lady was undoubtedly asleep on the job. So far as 
e Kid could determine, most of New Mexico was worrying 
long without the aid of either fight-promoters or sporting editors. 
He had counted on being able to earn at least railroad fare to 
alifornia, where the game 
ppeared to be coming 
ack. In desperation he tele- 
raphed the matchmaker of 
club at Vernon, Los Ange- 
, offering his services in 
change for transportation. 
nd although Harry McCarl 
heeded new talent badly and 
had heard of the Harlem 
Kid, the return message 


ead: 


~) 


Nothing doing advance. 
Hundred and refund ticket 
if you win. 


Potter covered the seven 
hundred and twenty-eight 
miles in three days by serv- 
ing as a valet to a cattle 
shipment. He arrived hun- 
gry, weak and as discouraged 
as on that day, six months 
before, when he had stepped 
off the train at Silver City. 
Hustling out to the Vernon 
pavilion, he discovered— 
which he hadn’t known— 
that it was Friday night and 
the regular weekly card was 
m order. He managed to 
locate McCarl just in time. 
The matchmaker was mak- 
img a frantic eleventh-hour 
search for a substitute to go 
on with Knockout Dailey in 
the semi-windup. 

McCarl regarded the Kid 
dubiously. ‘‘You’re too 
light; Dailey’s got it on you 
by fifteen pounds.” 

“Never mind,” Potter re- 
sponded. “I’ve been living 
on doughnuts for three days. 

€ me to a meal around 
= corner and I'll come back 
OW you something.” 
But when he climbed into = pa 
Ting, an hour later, in cried 


Because he was 
only twenty and 
the ring was his 
world, he sat 








sin? . 
ec dismissal of the subject. 
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borrowed tights and shoes, he experienced a curious sense of dis- 
taste for his surroundings. 

He might have lost, the fight right there had not a big man at 
the ringside suddenly climbed into his corner with a yell and 
encircled him with an affectionate hug. It was Abdul the Turk, 
wild with delight and looking like a million dollars. The giant 
ripped off his coat and collar and rolled up his sleeves. 

“I take you, Keed!” he shouted. “Look out, boys, he is all 
mine. What you say, Keed? Just like old times! We keel 
heem together, eh?” 

The Harlem Kid brought in the bacon in the second round 
with the old “one-two” to the jaw. He went home with Abdul 
after signing up for three more fights at catchweights and a 
guarantee that assured a certain girl at least two more months 
at San Rosario. 

Abdul had quit the ring and was capitalizing his physique and 
physiognomy in the movies. But the reunion with the Harlem 
Kid aroused all the racial instinct and set him once more on the 
trail of champions and near-champions. They made a good pair, 
Abdul uncannily dextrous as a trainer and faithful as a St. 
Bernard, Potter cool-headed, intelligent and a born fighter. 

For a while they prospered amazingly. The mild climate, the 
absence of any demand that he reduce weight, and the fact that 
California’s four-round game was ideally suited to the Kid’s style 
of battle, combined to develop both his strength and his value 
as a drawing-card. Rather than descend to the lightweight class, 
he fought at one hundred and forty-two pounds or more and 
blithely claimed the welterweight championship of the Pacific 
Coast. Though letter-writing was not one of his accomplish- 
ments, he managed after every battle to scrawl long messages 
on hotel stationery to San Rosario, and his efforts to account 
satisfactorily for the money-orders were so ambiguous that 
Jackie became first suspicious,;then alarmed, and was 
only quieted by Cecil Bigbee’s assurance that he knew 
what her husband was doing and that “it was quite 
all right but a fearfully jolly secret!” 

Nevertheless, Jackie deemed it wise to preach a 
little bit in her letters and to make up for it at the 
end by telling him how she was gaining in weight ‘and 
how much she loved him. The Harlem Kid committed 
some sentences in particular to memory and meditated 
upon them in his corner while waiting for the bell to 
ring. It helped to steady his nerves. 

When opponents became scarce in the South, they 
moved to San Francisco and scored more successes 
in that city and across the bay in Oakland. The Kid 
now began to get offers from Chicago and even from 
New York, where fifteen-round fights were now per- 
mitted, but the offers were conditioned on his making 
the lightweight limit, and he disdained replying. 

Finally Pat Griffin, towing a couple of heavy- 
weights, and in search of smaller timber, came out 
from New York, .just in time to see the Kid outbox 
Denny Malloy, the Denver crack. 

“Tf you can do one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds,” said the Irishman, “I can land you a match 
with Joe Vesper.” 

The mention of the lightweight champion’s name 
and the once familiar weight produced an odd effect 
on the Kid, much the same as when the Manhattan 
Club physician had one night laid a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and told him that he would have to leave 
New York. In the last month he had become more 
and more aware of the fact that there was no big 
money to be made in the welter class, and it was big 
money that the Kid was after—now. 

“T don’t think I could make it, Pat,” he said truth- 
fully, “not unless I cut off a leg.” 

Griffin nodded. “I thought not, and it’s too bad. 
Vesper can’t make the weight either, any more, but 
he’s champion, and you know what that means.” 

“Sure; he wont weigh in himself, but he makes the 
other guy get down to thirty-three, and that gives 
him a ten-pound advantage. I could have made one 
hundred and thirty-three a few months ago, but not 
now. 

The Irishman raised inquiring eyebrows. 

“T was im a hospital,” explained the Kid. 

“Oh,” commented Griffin, and waved a hand in 
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crisis that pilloried Hiram Peasecod, with many civil- 
ians and one ex-soldier revolving about him in a drama 
where greed, love and humor battled excitedly together. As with 
most great events, however, the beginnings were simple—ordi- 
nary, even. At noon came Hobson and reported on Blue Camel. 

“Stung!” he declared briéfly. “Not a trace! Not a prospect! 
You wont get your printing-bill back. Whoever told you there 
were values in that rock was batty in the bean.” 

“Hey!” ejaculated Hiram, and peered up startled over his 
steel-rimmed spectacles with a hurt expression in his small blue 
eyes; for although Hiram was a person of considerable means, 
he was withal one to whom a penny looked at least as large as 
the moon at its full. : 

“I’m telling you,” declared Hobson, who was an opinionated 
sort. 

For a moment Hiram looked all of his slippery years, and a 
fretwork of annoyance chased itself along the line of his sandy 
brows. “Go away, Hobson!” he rebuked petulantly. “I have 
been happy all morning, dreaming about this Blue Camel, and 
here you come in and destroy my peace of mind—me paying you 
for doing it too. Get right out! But—no! Wait.” Behind 
that ruddy, freckled countenance, Hiram was thinking rapidly. 
“Hobson,” he reproached, “when you going down on Cedar Range 
and look that Dead Indian property over?” 

“This minute—if you say!” dared Hobson. 

“Start, then,” commanded Hiram, accepting the challenge in 
the tone. “Hicks has got a cabin down there. It will take you 
a week at least.” 

Hobson grunted and went out—ordered to distant parts im- 
mediately and for one week. 

Was this strategy on Hiram Peasecod’s part? Possibly; yet 
before strategy could develop, Mrs. Blanche Collins and Mrs. 
Maud Morrissey were announced. Residents of the same com- 
munity for twenty years or more, Hiram knew the ladies well 
and not unfavorably; nevertheless he viewed their entry into his 
private office with a cold and suspicious eye. It was Peasecod’s 
notion that widows were designing. He had not a doubt that 
these two perfectly good women coveted something that he pos- 
sessed. Since they came together, it was obviously not himself 
they desired. He was eased on one score, therefore, but only to 
have immediate apprehensions on others. 

Of the two widows, Blanche was plump and fair, and Maud 
was slender and dark. Each had a daughter away at school. while 
they skimped and improvised at home. Something of their re- 
sulting economic problems they hinted now to Hiram as explain- 
ing their call. 

“Tf we only could—Hiram!”’ sighed 
at the promoter. 

“We really must get to earning something,’ seconded Mrs. 
Morrissey, and looked equally wistful. 
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Hiram scratched the 
reddish gray locks upon 
his temple; then he toyed 
thoughtfully with a sandy goatee which was long enow 
slender enough to support a graceful curl at the end.@j 
the while his cunning eyes looked appraisingly at the twoW 
First he considered Blanche and the amiable light in her 
eyes, the appeal in her ripe and pliant lips. Most anybod 
a heart would be likely to buy something of whatever she @ 
Then he contemplated Maud, the earnestness of her dal 
and that cleft in her smooth chin which had once rated 
dimple but now survived merely as a cafoned witness to 
termined nature. Given a selling proposition that presented 
to her as possessing merit, and he suspected the bullying 
of Maud Morrissey would just about compel a transaction. | 

“You two girls kind of touch my heart,’ Mr. Peasect 
mitted abruptly; whereat Blanche involuntarily glanced at 
accompanying the look with the barest perceptible flutter. 
eyelash, for it was generally understood that whenever] 
threatened to interfere with business, Hiram unhesitatingly 
out the heart. But the promoter did not note the widows 
employ of the blinker system of communication, because 1 
even then reaching toward a pigeonhole in the desk before 
From this pigeonhole he drew forth some very beautifully 
graved certificates, each stamped with a gold seal and) 
graphed in two or three places at the bottom. : 

“Now,” began Mr. Peasecod gravely, “I can’t run the fi 
messing up a good thing, just to help you two girls out, 1 
if you’re in earnest, why here’s Blue Camel, that we weré 
going to put on the market; one million and a half shares, @ 
hundred and fifty thousand of ’em held by me and my ’Ss@ 
and pooled for sixty days; the other seven hundred and 
thousand in the treasury and part of ’em to be sold at ond 
get funds for machinery and development work.” : 

This A-B-C of mining promotion was entirely familiar & 
widows. : 

“If you two girls are in earnest—” Hiram halted tantalizill 

“Earnest?” protested Maud. “Blanche and I are so earnest 
haven’t hardly got a whole pair of stockings between us.” 

Hiram blushed. 

“Why,” he went on, as with a sudden burst of generds 
“I'll just set apart the first fifty thousand shares of treasiiy 
stock, and allow you seven days’ exclusive opp’tunity to sell a) 
ten cents a share on the very lib’ral commission of fifty per @ : 
That'll give you girls a chance to earn twelve hundred and 
dollars apiece in a week and—” 

Twelve hundred and fifty dollars! 
dangling the wealth of a Rockefeller. 











To either widow this was 
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A hand had seized this noose and was takingit straight to the neck of Hiram Peasecod, 


when suddenly the crowd parted, flung this way and that by a half-uniformed figure. 
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brows. “Go away, Hobson!” he rebuked petulantly. “I have 
been happy all morning, dreaming about this Blue Camel, and 
here you come in and destroy my peace of mind—me paying you 
for doing it too. Get right out! But—no! Wait.” Behind 
that ruddy, freckled countenance, Hiram was thinking rapidly. 
“Hobson,” he reproached, “when you going down on Cedar Range 
and look that Dead Indian property over?” 

“This minute—if you say!” dared Hobson. 

“Start, then,” commanded Hiram, accepting the challenge in 
the tone. “Hicks has got a cabin down there. It will take you 
a week at least.” 

Hobson grunted and went out—ordered to distant parts im- 
mediately and for one week. 

Was this strategy on Hiram Peasecod’s part? Possibly; yet 
before strategy could develop, Mrs. Blanche Collins and Mrs. 
Maud Morrissey were announced. Residents of the same com- 
munity for twenty years or more, Hiram knew the ladies well 
and not unfavorably; nevertheless he viewed their entry into his 
private office with a cold and suspicious eye. It was Peasecod’s 
notion that widows were designing. He had not a doubt that 
these two perfectly good women coveted something that he pos- 
sessed. Since they came together, it was obviously not himself 
they desired. He was eased on one score, therefore, but only to 
have immediate apprehensions on others. 

Of the two widows, Blanche was plump and fair, and Maud 
was slender and dark. Each had a daughter away at school. while 
they skimped and improvised at home. Something of their re- 
sulting economic problems they hinted now to Hiram as explain- 
ing their call. 

“Tf we only could—Hiram!” sighed Mrs. Collins, and yearned 
at the promoter. , 

“We really must get to earning something,” seconded Mrs. 
Morrissey, and looked equally wistful. é 
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“And it'll give us twenty- 
five hundred dollars to keep 
on digging with.” 

For a moment there was 
sensation and silence. Such 
a proposal, even to lorn, 
needy and presumably credu- 
lous women, was too, too 
bland. There must be a 
catch in it somewhere. 

“Seven days?” inquired 
Maud warily: “Jf we sell it 
in seven days.” 

But Maud had heard ru- 
mors about Blue Camel, 
rumors that it might turn out 
to be something good, and 
she paused to consider. The 
stock might be easy to sell. 
Blanche was blonde and opti- 
mistic. She thought she saw 
a chance at a big trick—win 
or lose. 

“Let’s make the stake 
worth while, Hiram,” she 
dared, and thereby inserted 
the wedge under the future 
of Peasecod. “Give us the 
exclusive right to sell not 
fifty but two hundred thou- 
sand in seven days, and we'll 
take you.” 

Maud, with her brunette 
point of view, was staggered 
for a moment; then, perceiv- 
ing Hiram’s hesitation, her 
aggressive spirit and woman’s 
love of sweetening the bargain led her to swallow 
doubts and chime in: “Yes, Hiram! Give us a sport- 
ing chance to make some real money.” 

“Hang me if I don’t,” decided Hiram and slapped 
his leg. “All right, girls, go to it!” 

“Oh, write it,” insisted Maud, her conservative nature seizing 
its chance. “If we’re to be business women, let’s be business 
women.” 

Hiram wrote it. Within the space of ten minutes and by the 
aid of his secretary, Miss Ruby Rosenstirn, he had the contract 
drawn in a half-page of typewriting and signed by ail three. 

“But Hiram,” proposed Blanche with an eager glow in her eye, 
“why don’t we make a contract on the balance of the treasury 
stock—that other five hundred and fifty thousand—conditioned on 
our selling the first two hundred thousand? This little selling 
campaign of ours is going to get Blue Camel up off his knees, 
and we ought to be in position to reap some more of the reward 
of our own efforts.” 

“Yes,” coaxed Maud, gulping at the size of the figures. “Give 
us a contract on the other five hundred and fifty thousand.” 

Hiram was in a box. To refuse, might damp the women’s 
ardor. Yet such things were not done honestly with treasury 
stock, which is to be sold only gradually and as operating funds 
are needed, taking advantage of all rises in stock values. Yet 
Hiram, depressed by Hobson’s verdict, knew that this stock would 
never rise. He hoped no more than that the widows would sell 
that first fifty thousand shares he had proposed, which would 
enable him to get out the money he had personally advanced 
and make some sufficient show of development to satisfy such 
purchasers as the widows might find. 

The widows were anxiously insistent, and being what he was,— 
avaricious,—Hiram yielded. He wrote the meaningless paper anc 
signed it, and the widows went forth buoyantly, leaving Hiram 
at his desk. 

“T wonder if I done right,” he reflected, thinking of the widows 
and searching his conscience. Hiram was one of those men who 
are conscielitious over small crimes and rather indifferent about 
larger ones. “Maybe I done wrong,” he conceded after a time; 
“but darn me, I b’lieve in that Blue Camel yet—some.” 


HILE Hiram balanced hopes and self-reproaches and 
John Hobson wheeled out of town, a passenger train 
was wheezing up the long grade into Chambersburg, and among 
the passengers who swung from it was a young man who car- 
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A group of men were trenching 
across the lower slope. He brought 
up before them with a frown. 


ried a khaki overcoat, a cheap suitcase and a German helmet 

But what drew a second look to the youth was the topography 
of his lower face. The upper lip was normal, but the lower ws 
a straight line that moved only with the movements of the lowe 
jaw. The chin was misshapen and laced with the Tine red line 
of skillfully healed scars, and this immobility of the lower 
robbed the face of one half its natural responsiveness to expr 
sion. Yet for all this there was sturdy strength of character 
the look of him, and he walked with a self-reliant air. He sniffed 
the atmosphere of this high altitude as if it were grateful to him, 
and when he had climbed to the bend above the railread station, 
his blue eyes drank in with eager recognition the wide panera 
of desert floor, of sand and alkali, of sheer upheaving mountails 

Within half an hour he had chartered a small automobile and 
with himself at the wheel was beating out to where Blue C 
lay. When his car breasted the rise at its foot, lo, a group? 
men were trenching across the lower slope. He brought up & 
fore them with a frown. 

“Who you diggin’ for?” he demanded. 

“Blue Camel Mining Corporation,” answered Joe Neidig sharply. 

“By gosh!” 

“Hello, Milt!” called a voice from the trench. 
war, huh?” 

“That you, Donie?” 

The ex-soldier’s eyes lighted, though that unresponsive lowe 
Ifp and chin kept his mouth from framing any close resemblance 
to a smile; but he stepped promptly down from the car 
thrust a hearty hand into the ditch. : 

“Didn’t you use to have a claim out here somewheres?” i 
quired Donie; leaning on his pick. 

“This is my claim,” announced the ex-soldier tersely. 

“It was your claim, maybe,” qualified Joe Neidig, the for 
man, dryly, “but when the ’ssessment work wasn’t done—” | 

“T sent B#ll Mead the money to do the assessment work,” i 
terrupted the ex-soldier, still with that metallic note in every tome 
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“Bill Mead?” exclaimed Donie, 
and drew a long breath. “Bill 
Mead’s been gone to Arizona since 
Lord knows when.” 

“He has?” inquired the other, startled and more shaken. 

“You lost your claim!” divined Donie sympathetically. 

“Out of luck if I have,” returned the ex-soldier disconsolately, 
looking about him with a certain wildness of distress in his eye, 
as detail by detail he comprehended the extent of the calamity 
that had come to him. His bearing suggested not only that his 
body but his soul had been disciplined, and that artificial im- 
mobility of the lower countenance heightened the sense of re- 
pression. 

“So long, Donie. See you in town tonight, I reckon.” 

“Yeh!” said Donie. “Glad you're back alive, Milt.” 
he gazed curiously at the chin. 

Douglas turned away from the exploration trench, climbed into 
his automobile and drove back to town. There he spent some 
time at the courthouse in the examination of title records. Later 
that afternoon he was drunk. The Prohibition law was in exist- 
ence; still, he was drunk. And for four or five days thereafter he 
was drunk—not quarrelsomely, but broodingly, as one who, hav- 
ing already suffered too deep for utterance, was still unbowed. 

And meanwhile the widows had gone straight to their work. 
Nor did they toil without success. Blanche sold to Hentzleman 
the barber; Maud sold to Moore the lawyer; Blanche sold to 
Lim You the laundryman; Maud sold to Barnes the butcher. 

“It’s lucky to buy stock off a widow—just as lucky as laying 
your hand on a hunchback,” explained Barnes to his deliveryman, 
who thereupon also took a hop in Blue Camel. It is astonish- 
ing how much stock a small mining community will absorb. 
Everyone has the’ habit. Chambersburg, with its population fluc- 
tuating from three to six thousand according to the prosperity 
of the mines which surrounded it, was no exception to the rule. 
The widows sold and sold. By the afternoon of the fifth day their 
goal was in sight. Between them they had sold one hundred and 
eighty thousand shares. Twenty thousand shares more, and they 
would have earned, in a week, commissions of five thousand 
dollars each! 
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Maud’s voice was worn to a husk. Blanche’s legs 
could hardly support her. There was positively no 
one left to take that last twenty thousand shares; 
yet they separated with a kind of desperate hope- 
fulness. One hour later they staggered into each 
other’s arms at the front door of that little home 

wherein they dwelt together in respectable frugality. 
Tragedy was painted on both faces. They wept. 

John Hobson, having concluded his examination of 
Dead Indian, returned to town two days sooner than 
Hiram Peasecod had thought possible. Naturally the 
first gossip he heard was of Blue Camel. It came over 
the soft-drink bar at the Cobweb; and to Silk-shirt 
Joe, behind that bar, Hobson gave his confidential opin- 
ion of the Camel. That opinion traveled up and down 
the main street of the town, and into some of the by- 
streets and then up to the surrounding mines. The re- 
port reached Blanche as she was trying to sell the hoist- 
ing engineer at the Buckhorn another thousand shares 
after he had taken three; and it got to Maud just as 
she was forcing five hundred on Sam the bootblack, who 
had all week put her off only to be caught now just 
after a lucky roll of the dice. 

“Miss Maud, aw wish you done gimme dat money 
back,” confessed Sam ruefully. 

“Take it!” retorted Maud petulantly, and thrust his 
fifty dollars at him. 

“Gwan!” protested Sam, surprised and grinning. “I 
aint no squealer. Gwan! Dat Blue Camel gwine make 
a mine, no matter what disher Hobson say. Huh! He 
de feller what tol’ the worl’ Buckhorn was a flivver, and 
de town been livin’ off Buckhorn ever since.” 

But nobody else mixed sportsmanship and gallantry 
in the same proportions as Sam. The engineer at the 
Buckhorn put his money back into his pocket and 
guessed he would sleep over the idea. The purses of 
the last possible investors were sealed tight. 

Once inside the house, Blanche had flung herself at full length 
upon the bed. “Hiram! Hiram Peasecod!” she wailed through 
scalding tears, and thumped a pillow violently. ‘Misleading us 
girls that way! I know him now. If we don’t sell the whole 
two hundred thousand, he’ll never give us a cent.” 

Mrs. Morrissey made no comment. Her spirit was too broken. 
She only wept industriously into the tidy on the faded plush of 
the spring rocker. 

“Maud!” screamed Blanche suddenly from the edge of the bed. 
“Maud! We've got to give the money back—back to the people 
who—” ; ° 

Mrs. Morrissey lifted her red-rimmed eyes. 

“T couldn’t, Blanche,” she confessed; “I couldn't. 
too hard for it. I’ve built a whole life on it.” 

“T couldn’t, either,” decided Blanche after a reflective mo- 
ment. “It’s more’n the Lord could expect of us.” 


I’ve worked 


But after another interval there was more activity in the 


spring rocker. 

“We'll make Hiram Peasecod do it,” declared Maud, her dark 
eyes flashing. “He deceived us. 
commission, and we'll make him give these people back every 
cent. We'll make him do it.” Maud did not say how, but she 
was full of a mighty determination. This solution seemed just: 
therefore to the two women it was probable. Naturally cheered 
and strengthened by grasp upon a new purpose, the widows dried 
their tears, refreshed their faces with water and cosmetics, and 
their wearied bodies with tea, and sallied forth to browbeat the 
promoter in his den. Now, that gentleman‘s naturally optimistic 
nature had been unable to withstand the pyschological effect of 
this to him mysterious appetite for Blue Camel shares on the 
part of the speculating public. His faith had revived: he be- 
lieved once more in the future of Blue Camel as firmly as he 
had ever believed in the future of any stock. True, he had 
marked with dismay the unexpected return of Hobson, and a 
proper estimate of its effect upon the local market. Yet when 


the widows called upon him, he noted their gloomy faces with 
an affectation of surprise and listened to their rueful story with 
symptoms of burning indignation. 


We'll make him pay us our ‘> 
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“Well, now, aint that a livin’ shame?” he said.. “Why, girls, 
you done wonderful, wonderful! Blast that killjoy Hobson. Nine 
times in ten Hobson’s a wizard. The tenth time he’s a saphead. 
Blue Camel is his tenth time. Ever read his report on Buck- 
horn? Why, say, he proved that Buckhorn couldn’t produce an 
ounce of silver and—they’ve taken four millions out of Buckhorn 
to date, and still a-taking.” 

There was no doubt whatever that Hiram Peasecod was a most 
plausible man. Within five minutes he had soothed and reassured 
the two widows. Within five more he had raised their faith in 
Blue Camel to a higher pitch than ever. 

“Tell you, girls,” he suggested artfully, “if Chambersburg is 
kind of sour on the Camel for a day or two, you get right on up 
to Sunset Gulch on the stage in the morning. They'll take the 
balance of twenty thousand shares in an hour.” 

The widows went. While the spirited little camp of Sunset 
Gulch did not take the twenty thousand shares in an hour, it did 
take them in time for Blanche and Maud to make the last stage 
back on Saturday afternoon. They were deliriously happy. 
had done the thing. They had made five thousand dollars each. 

Hiram received them hilariously. 

“Some steppin’, girls, I'll say! Some steppin’! Come round 
to the bank Monday morning, and I'll hand you each a certified 
check for five thousand. You put one over on me, girls; I'll 
admit that; but I’m game. Oh, I’m game!” He iterated this 
assurance stoutly, but none who knew Hiram could imagine that 
it was more than a pretence of joy which he would display in 
handing over money in large chunks to widows because he had 
made a mistake in estimating the market for Blue Camel. 

The widows would have preferred their certified checks that 
night, but this was not possible, and they were walking proudly 
if wearily homeward, intoxicated with joy, when a young man 
turned out of Johnnie Walker Alley and strode methodically, al- 
though a trifle uncertainly, up Stingaray Street ahead of them, 
as if determined to get away from the narrow, dive-infested town 
and out into the wide, wide open. The two women, mothers, 
patriots, and in very tender mood, were instantly touched at 
sight of the half-uniform which was less familiar in the high 
mountain towns than in the crowded city streets. 

“He’s been drinking,” observed Blanche sadly. 
they get it?” 

“And look! 
a shame?” 

At the boulder which 
guarded the corner of the 
curb across from the 
home of the widows, the 
ex-soldier’s legs failed 
him, and he sat down upon 
the stone. 

“Oh,” sighed Blanche 
impulsively. “I’m going 
over and speak to him. 
Isn’t ita shame?” 

“Tt is a shame,” agreed 
Maud, crossing over also. 

Milt Douglas regarded 
with a strangely artificial 
smile the advance of the 
two ladies. 

“He looks familiar, but 
who is he?” whispered 
Blanche. 

“We can’t tell, be- 
cause his face is all—all 
changed,” decided Maud. 

“You poor boy! Come 
right in, and I'll make 
you a cup of coffee,” pro- 
posed Blanche. 

The ex-soldier looked 
grateful, but shook his 
head. He was obviously 
not more than his twenty- 
one or -two. 

“You were wounded in 
the war?” inquired Maud, 
her eyes big with feeling. 

“Out of luck for fair!” 
declared the boy with an 
affirmative nod. 


“Where do 


He’s got a wound-stripe on his sleeve. Isn't it 


They . 


The Taste of Revengg 


“Tell us about it,” suggested Blanche, seizing the opening 
“Do!” coaxed Maud. : 

Such an earnest, sympathetic audience was irresistible, 
floodgates of soldierly reminiscence were opened, but the indig: 
ment against fortune was turned on jerkily and with a kindg 
sardonic humor. 

“Been drafted, been to war, been shot up. Look at"that!” ay 
he tapped his chin. “Jaw case. Doctors never could get throug 
with me. I got a tin roof in my mouth: that’s what makes jm 
sound like a phonograph. I’ve got a shaving of a rib for an ey 
bone, and a chunk of my shin for a chin. The skin on it cam 
from the back of my hand. I shave the back of my hand ag 
listen with one of my ribs. Sixteen ops, I’ve had. Passed my 
round from one hospital to another over there and over here tog, 
all trying to make a beauty out of me. Nature never tried tha 
in the first place. Couldn’t do it. Gave it up. Discharged m 
with a face a mother couldn’t love. Then somebody robbed me” 
Douglas’ eyes dropped, and he rolled his head disconsolately, 

“Robbed you?” exclaimed both widows, sympathetically aroused 
“How?” 

But the ex-soldier became cunningly secretive. “Robbed mes 
all,” he maintained, “robbed me of a million dollars!” That wa 
as much as he would say, though they questioned him persistently 
but he did yield to their importunings to come inside. They gaye 
him food and hovered over him like mothers. Eventually they 
put him to bed in the lean-to. Next morning he was up betime 
and making himself useful in the kitchen 

“Don’t remember me, do you?” he said to them after break 
fast. “I’m Milt Douglas—George Douglas’ boy, from. ove 
Cochise way.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the widows 
when you were just a little shaver,” recalled 
your father?” 

“Dead.” 

“And where’s your mother?” 

“Dead.” 

Death puts an end to a good many lines of inquiry, and it did 
to this. 

“I’ve got money—a little. Could I stay here and eat here and 
sleep here and sort of lay up for a few days and do some think 
ing?” the boy proposed later that morning. Of course he could 
The widows were only too delighted to be able to do something 

for somebody now. ‘And 
this poor mutilated sol 
dier boy! Why, they had 
come to love him 

Their talk all day, of 
course, was of Blue 
Camel. They recounted 
snatches of experience of 
the week past and saw no 
reason to keep any secrets 
from Sarah Douglas’ boy. 
He overheard it all; he 
asked no questions but 
listened thoughtfully, and 
seemed glad enough that 
the women were happy 
and had come into pros- 
perity at a bound. 


“IT remember yop 
Blanche. “Where§ 


EXT morning 

the widows re- 
ceived their checks from 
Hiram and deposited them 
in the same bank which 
had certified them. 

“Suppose you'll buy an 
automobile now, and be- 
gin splurging round,” 
chaffed Hiram. 

“No, indeed,’ said 
Blanche demurely. “We're 
going to press our luck 
while it’s good. We're 
going on out and sell that 
other five hundred «and 
fifty thousand shares of 
treasury stock.” 

“Sell it?” The Peasecod 
(Continued on page 133) 


“*l wonder if I done right,’’ he 
reflected, thinking of the widows 


and searching his conscience. 





revenge 
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The story so far: 


RS. ROANTREE’S willful and 
beautiful niece Clelia Blakeney 
had disappeared from _ her 


Adirondack country-place—clad, it would seem, 
only in night-dress and slippers. 

For days they searched everywhere through a blinding snow- 
storm: Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and Larrick, a 
young Texan. One day Larrick and Nancy Fleet, who had stayed 
with Mrs. Roantree, went out on snowshoes again to search the 
lake shore. They found the ice thick and windswept of snow, and 
Nancy went back for her skates. And then it was that Larrick 
found Clelia Blakeney—lying face upward, frozen fast in the ice, 
a gash on her forehead. 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
through the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
the snowy, moonlit verarida the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
Clelia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
from the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled 

Larrick had been a penniless cowboy when he saved the life 
of that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom row. 
Later he had found a cinnabar pocket that brought him a quarter 
of a million dollars. A trip to New York had followed; he had 
looked up Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced 
him to Clelia And now he sat here, keeping watch over 
all that was left of her—himself aflame with longing to “get” 
the man who, he assumed, had caused her death 

Larrick’s mind went back to the scenes of his acquaintance 
with Clelia; his flirtation with Nancy Fleet, and his meeting with 

ancy’s strange pitiful cousin Louise Coykendall, whose husband 

fallen out of love with her and sought a divorce 

Ie was while on a visit to the country estate of Norry Fre- 
win’s father that Larrick met Clelia, and her virginal young 

uty quite won him away from Nancy Fleet. And he was 
Perplexed and infuriated when Clelia told him that Coykendall 
Was a special friend of hers. Then came a letter from Nancy. 





BEAUT® 


By RUPERT itUGHeS 


Postmaster-General of the United States, as if Post- 

masters-General were expected to carry all letters in 
person. But however promptly a letter may be conveyed, it 
often arrives an era too late. People’s souls change overnight like 
milk in a thunderstorm, and though they wear the same names, 
they are quite other people. 

So the letter that Nancy Fleet wrote from Newport to Gad 
Larrick in Westchester found him with a new heart, though ‘his 
face and form were unchanged. If she had telegraphed him, her 
message would have reached the man she left and found him 
lonely for her. But in the few days of her absence he had suc- 
cumbed to the influence of Clelia. In the thunderstorm of her 
beauty, the milk of his kindliness was changed to a clabber of 
remorse and confusion. The warmth of Nancy’s love would have 
flattered and fascinated him two days ago. Now he hated him- 
self, without loving Nancy the more for his sense of shame. 

He took the letter to his room and opened it guiltily. 


ig those days there was still fierce complaint of the 


Dear Gad Larrick: 

Newport seems to need you as much as you need Newport. I 
can’t help looking at the old town and the old ocean through your 
eyes. You have talked to me so much about the waste of mis- 
placed rainwater in the world that I should like to hear your com- 
ments on the Atlantic. I believe you told me you had never seen 
it except from Coney Island. From Bailey’s Beach it is quite 
different. The warships would interest you too. 

But I am consumed with an ambition to see you shoot up the 
Casino and lasso the swell mavericks—or do I mean mavericks? 

Anyway, the fact is that I take no comfort in the familiar fol- 
lies of this place, since I have fallen under your spell. I spend 
my time vainly trying to roll cigarettes with my left hand. I 
need your masterly help. I am pining away for you, and my 
friends are worried. Telegraph me when you arrive. My mother 
and father offer you ths freedom of this big house. From your 
room in the tower you can look out for miles across a desert of 
water that would remind you of your own dear Trewster County 
by its difference. Do come soon. 

Yours, I don’t know how far, 
NaNcy FLEET. 


By the way, don’t stop to kill Roy Coykendall. Poor Louise 
has decided to accept the beast’s magnanimous offer to suppress 
his alleged “evidence,” take all the blame, give her evidence against 
himself and let her divorce him. The affair will be pulled off 
quietly in a little country town. This is strictly entre nous. 
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Larrick was too deep in his vagaries to tum and see who came so furiously. Suddenly there was a 
shortening of the hoof-rhythm, the sharp cry of a girl, a crash of branches and a resounding thump. 
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Beauty 


Larrick wondered what entre nous meant but did not dare to 
ask. He assumed that it was something peculiarly atrocious since 
it had to be put in Latin. ; 

Nancy had released him from the duty of obliterating Coy- 
kendall for Mrs. Coykendall’s sake. Yet now he felt the impulse 
seething in him to remove the man, not as a punishment, but as a 
precaution on his own behalf. For now the venomous Coykendall, 
having stung his wife to death, was coiled in the path of Clelia. 

Nothing helps us through an ordeal of self-contempt so well 
as a grievance against somebody else. That is why an outburst 
of anger is often the most sincere expression of a deep, an intoler- 
able contrition. Poor Nancy with her postscript had proffered 
Larrick a remedy or at least a diversion that helped him to forget 
her and to turn his passion of chivalry toward her rival. 

It was characteristic of the familiar influence of love that the 
impropriety of caring for Clelia made her all the more important 
to his miserable soul. 


ORRY did not come home that night nor all the next 

day. His mother fretted for him at the table, where his 
place waited. It surprised Larrick to find a wealthy mother griev- 
ing like a poor mother. Mrs. Frewin came dangerously near to 
chanting the gospel hymn: “Oh, Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight?” Like most other fiction-readers, Larrick had somehow 
absorbed the notion that wealth substitutes a new set of emotions 
for the set allotted to plain people. 

Mr. Frewin tried to comfort his wife by a ridiculing reference 
to experience. 

“Good Lord, honey, you ought to be used to the cub’s absences 
by now. He’s spent the least possible time at home ever since he 
was big enough to toddle away.” 

“But to leave his friend and his guest alone here, to the mercies 
of two old frumps like us!’ Mrs. Frewin moaned. “He would 
never do that if he weren't in serious trouble.” 

She had the butler call up his apartment and all of his clubs 
that she knew of, but he was not to be found. At length, however, 
a telegram came in by telephone, apologizing for his unavoidable 
detention in town on important business, hoping that his mother 
would not worry, and that Larrick would amuse himself as best he 
could. 

Mrs. Frewin was 
Frewin growled: 

“I wonder what her important name is.” 

His wife gave him a round scolding for his cynicism, but 
Larrick was convinced that there was a bit of fatherly intuition 
in the old man’s remark. 

Larrick thought of the girl Clelia had surprised in Norry’s 
apartment on the day of her untimely and indiscreet ascent upon 
him. Inside his soul, Larrick offered to bet himself any amount 
that the girl was making trouble for Norry. 

When the truth transpired, his guess was proved correct. But 
for the moment it served mainly to allay the fever of his self- 
disrespect. Assuming that Norry was involved with another girl, 
then Norry’s claim on Clelia was practically nil; therefore Larrick 
was not treacherous to his friend in loving Clelia. His treachery 
to Nancy remained; but it was something to have cut his villainies 
down by fifty per cent. He was sorely in need of that diminution. 

He could smile a little more honestly now while Mrs. Frewin 
talked on and on about her son, pouring out anecdotes of him 
from his babyhood, all of them vastly to his credit. When she 
had gone round the rosary of her love, she was relieved enough to 
face sleep with calm, and she rose, kissed Larrick and her husband 
good night and went upstairs to bed. 

Larrick could just remember the taste of his own mother’s 
good-night kisses, and the sight of her slow and heavy climb to 
her reward of sleep after toil. His mother had been a pioneer; 
her clothes were calico, her hands rough from cooking and suds, 
and from the needles that filled the basket every night with a 
dark fruit of mended things. The stairs in that old home were 
of wood and the carpet missing, and Larrick remembered her now 
with pity, as he contrasted what she had been, with this other 
mother who had never known hardship or the want of luxury. 
Yet there was a kinship between her and this sad Mrs. Frewin in 
the silken dinner-gown, who mounted the velveted treads heavily 
and dragged along the mahogany rail an old hand that twinkled 
with diamonds. Diamonds after all seemed only tears that do 
8 dry away and vanish—the gleaming, lasting monuments of 
ears. 

Larrick turned to surprise in her husband’s eyes a look of tender 
Sorrow. He had bought her everything he could, but unruffled 
bliss has never been put on sale. As if to escape from what he 


relieved of a mountain of anxiety. Mr. 
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could not help to what he could, Mr. Frewin turned to Larrick 
and asked him to sit and talk awhile. He fetched him from a 
cabinet a box of his best cigars, long cylinders of a dusty russet. 
Mr. Frewin had them tailored to fit his taste in Havana from 
selected, seasoned leaves, and even Larrick’s illiterate nostril could 
perceive the delicate nurture of their flavor. 


HEN the two censers were fuming, Frewin broached 
with some hesitation a subject he plainly felt to be 
rather difficult. 

‘My boy, I hope you wont think me impertinent, but—” 

“Good Lord, sir, you couldn’t be impertinent to me.” 

“Thanks. I don’t want to be, but—well, as I’ve said before, 
I can never repay what we owe you for saving Norry. You 
have heard enough about him tonight from his mother to realize 
that if you hadn’t saved him from that desperado, there would 
have been one pitifully broken soul mourning for him here—two, 
in fact, for Norry is everything to me, my legacy to the world, 
my—well, everything. He’s a bit wild, but he’s all right; a 
glutton for mischief, a fool with the girls and the women, but the 
real thing in the long run. 

“You gave him back to us. We've adopted you into our hearts 
as a kind of son—with all the rights of a son, but none of the 
obligations. We were disappointed to find that we couldn’t pay 
you Norry’s ransom in cash. You've got such a lot of it. 

“And that’s what I’m getting to. Your money—what about it? 
Money costs money, makes money, loses money. It’s a very 
expensive thing, if it’s not handled just right. You don’t show 
any signs of being a miser. I don’t know how much of a spend- 
thrift you are. The main thing is: how much of a financier are 
you?” 

“As a financier,’ Larrick stammered, “I’m as wise as a locoed 
steer.” 

Mr. Frewin nodded and went on: 

“Don't hesitate to tell me to mind my own business if I offend 
you: but all sorts of people, some of them very wealthy, come 
to me for financial advice and—perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling 
me what you plan to do with your good fortune—unless that’s 
a secret.” 

Larrick flushed and grinned. 

“It’s a secret from me, sir. I’ve been wanting to have a good 
time, first, for a while. You see, I got kind of baked out and 
starved lean down there in the alkali, and the money came so easy 
I thought I’d see a little of the world and rest my eyes on hand- 
some things awhile. When it’s gone, I can always go back.” 

“But if you manage it carefully, you wont have to go back. 
Your money will work for you if you'll let it, and make a lot 
more. Money breeds money when it gets a chance. The capital- 
and-labor problem resolves itself down to that in the end: some 
people are good money-farmers and some are poor. The toilers, 
as they are called, have a hard time and sorrow and deprivation 
enough, God knows; but God also knows that the rich have hard 
times and heartbreaks and deprivations not easy to bear. Nothing 
mankind can do will ever provide happiness; and when your labor 
unions and socialist ideals and Bolshevisms have said and done 
all they can, you'll always come back to this: some people must 
work for money and get little of it, and some will make money 
work for them and get a lot of it. Now you’ve got a big start; 
that’s what most people never have—poor fellows with big muscles 
and small brains and a bad start. They haven’t much chance, 
God help ‘em. But you have had a bit of luck. You ought to 
take thought of the future. That’s why I speak. I doubt if 
you've even laid aside your income tax. Have you?” 

“No sir. I never have had any call to worry about taxes. They 
tell me Uncle Sam is likely to jump me for right smart of my 
cash; I been thinking of figuring it out, but I—well, I been too 
busy looking for a good time.” 

“VYou’d better not delay too long. The Government is very 
exacting, and you can’t escape. It might be rather embarrassing 
to find that you had spent that tax. I could give you a fair idea 
of the amount if you care to take me into your confidence.” 


ARRICK welcomed his good offices with something of the 
dour gratitude one feels toward a famous surgeon. 
“They gave me two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for my 


claim. It didn’t cost me anything to find. It jumped out at me. 
And I didn’t have much expense proving it. I brought mest: of 
my cash to New York in a draft and it’s deposited in a bank 
downtown.” 

Mr. Frewin got a paper and a pencil and wrote down the 
answers Larrick gave to his questions. He compiled every item 
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that could be charged as a legitimate deduction, realizing that these 
deductions would have to be submitted to internal revenue collec- 
tors with the eyes of lynxes and their tender mercies. 

Then he made a few computations and sighed. 

“I’m afraid, my boy, that you will have to pay an income tax 
of not less than—perhaps more than—a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“My God!” 

“Quite so!” 

“Why, that’s nearly half of my whole pile!” 

“Yes, and if you’d got more for your mine, your tax would have 
been far greater. The rate mounts by leaps and bounds. Last 
year I made a little side-deal in a stock that cleared me a million 
dollars. It cost me next to nothing—but I had to pay over two- 
thirds of it to the Government as a tax.” 

Larrick was stunned. He mumbled. 

“I’ve always been some patriotic, but I reckon I'll just light out 
for Europe and go to Monte Carlo, where I got a gamblin’ chance 
with my money.” 


REWIN smiled sadly. “But you can’t sail. You can’t get 
a passport till you show a receipt for your income-tax. 
You see, we had a little war back in 1917 and 1918. That’s two 
years ago, but the Senate and the President couldn’t get together 
over the treaty, and so we're still at war with Germany. We were 
the last to go in, and we’re the only ones that can't get out. There’s 
the piper to pay—and the devil. If your money hadn’t come so 
easily, you could claim a lot of exemptions and depreciations. 
But good luck is bad nowadays. You'd better let me send you to 
my tax-expert and find out just how much you'll be mulcted. 
Then you'd better set that amount aside in a special fund, at a 
good rate of interest. As for the remainder, I wish you'd lend 
it to me.” 

This was still more startling. His millionaire host wanted to bor- 
row what the vampire Government left! Frewin explained: “When 
Mr. Carnegie died, it was found that he owed several hundred 
thousand dollars to the widows of friends. He had taken their 
money, given his note for it, and invested it so that their incomes 
were far greater than they could ever have made for themselves. 
I’m doing a bit of that myself, for orphans and widows of men 
I have loved. 

“T’d like to do the same for you. It’s about the only way I 
can see to pay you anything on account. I'll guarantee you against 
loss, and give you everything I can make for you.” 

Larrick understood and was deeply touched. “That’s mighty 
white of you, sir. But it’s not fair.” 

Frewin laughed. “You're afraid of my security?” 

“Oh, no, but I couldn’t allow you to take all that risk. You'd 
gamble and guarantee both.” 

“It would be a comfort to me.” 

Larrick had never been in such a quandary of exquisite sub- 
tleties. If he handed his dwindling fortune over to this plutocrat, 
he would be like a child on an allowance, and he would also be 
playing the part of a bad sport in accepting a guaranty against 
loss while enjoying the profits of a great financier’s genius. If he 
refused, he would seem to distrust a venerable friend and would 
deny him a petition. 

Before he could find a way out, Mr. Frewin had risen, squeezed 
his shoulder and said: 

“Think it over, my boy. It’s your money. 
it away from you if you want to keep it. 
it. Good night!” 

And he was gone up to bed. 

Larrick, feeling lonelier than ever he had felt in the desert 
solitudes, went up to his own room. He was lost in a wilderness 
of perplexities, financial now as well as amorous. Nancy’s letter 
lay on his dressing-table like a mortgage on his soul, and on the 
window-panes the moon beat with silver fingers, reminding him of 
Clelia, who had come to him like a mystic spouse born of lunar 
glow. 

He loved her so well that it seemed as if his flirtation with 
Nancy was rather a perfidy in advance against Clelia, than his 

infatuation for Clelia an injustice to Nancy. 


Don’t let me take 
But see that you keep 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


FTER a night of pitching and tossing in and out of 
fitful slumbers, Larrick slept till ten. When he went 
down to his breakfast, Mr. Frewin had long since gone to town, 
and Mrs. Frewin was deep in her garden-tasks. 
In the hope of walking off his troubles, he set out for a stroll. 


Be 



























































































Two or three dogs hailed the idea as an excellent one, and up 2 
his mind from his own thoughts by their wild behavig crying 
foot-races, sham battles, real quarrels, their demands that he energy 
sticks for them to fetch, their burrowings for moles, the was tu 
climbing efforts after chipmunks and squirrels. They coy and b 
understand his calm, or his absorption in pursuits as A vague | 
and perhaps as foolish. _ 
He found himself at length near an ancient, ivied stoy ran Ih 
under an oak of enormous bole and canopy. As he pay of the 
moment in the patterned shadow, he heard the muffled gall he sa 
of a horse along the soft old lane outside. that h 
Larrick was too deep in his vagaries to turn and see who Her 
on so furiously. Suddenly there was a shortening of the} him. 
rhythm, the great grunt of a horse launching itself into Sag ridge, 
the sharp, glad cry of a girl, a crash of branches and a resoy) to he 
thump. n ~ 
Larrick threw himself back in amazement as a big thorough a 
plunged to earth almost on his toes, stumbled, recovered el 
trotted away a little and halted with bridle dangling and gj _ 
empty. she % 
Larrick stared and wondered if he were bewitched. The ie 
heard a laugh of mingled pain, shame and self-ridicule § 7 
overhead somewhere. He whirled and stood aghast. He hats _ 
a lynching or two in his time, and now he beheld the legs os 


































body of a young man pendant and kicking from the boughs a “ath 
him. ae 
He ran forward a few steps and saw that the young man w ville 
young woman. It was Clelia Blakeney in riding clothes. a" 
was shaken with laughter, but the tears were streaming oy : 
her eyes from the anguish of her hair. She was caught] — 
Absalom, but there was no murder in the heart of her discover on 
Larrick was stunned dumb by the sight and the plight of i 7 
But she shrilled: “Yes, it's me. How long are you going foll 
stand there staring. Get me down from here, can’t you?” | ’ 
He stepped forward and caught her by the ankles to pluck Fit 
away, but she yowled with torment and kicked at him a 
“Are you trying to scalp me? Climb the tree, or do somethig oa 
quick!” ; 
A tardy inspiration came to him at length, and taking her} alt 
the ankles again, he placed her feet on his shoulders and put oa 
arms up along her flanks to steady her while she raised her han ~ 
and with much difficulty disentangled the long braids of herby ¥ 
from the stout limb that had scooped them as her horse rose W 
the wall. ' 
When Clelia had slid down him and reached the ground, ¥ * 
waited like a yokel, while she got several bits of bark out of ld lv 
hair and a few little damns out of her temper. = 
Then she began to laugh at herself. Her horse came batt ha 
and she leaned against him, shouting while he whinnied and nudge fr 
her with his muzzle, and threatened the leaping dogs with li 
heels. - 
She explained the miracle of her apparition simply: h 
“I saw you mooning along as I came up, and I thought I h 
give you a surprise. I bent over to duck under that infeml ‘i 
bough, but my fool hair had to fly up and catch and rake me ott , 
of the saddle. Lucky thing my hair stayed on! I’m too young 
be bald. Lucky my feet came out of the stirrups, or I'd have t 
broken my fool neck. Well, aren’t you glad to see me?” 
“Tickled most to death.” ; 
“I came over for a swim. So go get your bathing-suit on. Th 
Squair girls say you are a regular goldfish. You see, the swimmilt | 






pool on our place vanished the other day. The concrete crackei 
and we haven't been able to get it fixed yet. I happened to met 
Cathy Squair out riding and she said Norry was in town, 90! 
thought I’d take a chance. I rode back home for my suit, atl 
here we are.” é 

She pointed to a little roll fastened to the saddle-hooks. Lar 
blushed at the scantiness of the trifle, so ruddily that Cleli 
frowned. E 

“Of course, if you’re going to be shocked, you’re excused.” 

“T reckon you'd have a hard time shockin’ me,” said Larrich 
with chivalry of the latest school. 












HEY turned and walked to the house along the pathway, 

Clelia leading the horse, the dogs ranging wildly, ad 

Larrick’s heart stumbling in his breast in a stupid bliss. Cleli 
fastened the horse to a tree near the pool where the Squair # 

were already floundering, and ran with her suit to a dressilg 

room. 

Larrick went to another, and when he was ready to come Ollh 
he saw that Clelia had beaten him to the water. She was kickil 


















By Rupert Hughes 


up 4 shower of spray and 
crying out in a rhapsody of 
energy. Her abundant hair 
was tucked under a red cap, 
and her blue jersey was 
vague in the waves she made. 

But when she emerged and 
ran like a cat up the side 
of the bath-house to the roof, 
he saw her so completely 
that he flinched. 

Her nimbleness amazed 
him. When she reached the 
ridge, she drew herself up 
to her full height and stood 
4 moment in tinted statuary, 
4 little Venus atop her tiny 
temple. Then, with a reck- 
less grace that terrified him, 
she launched straight out into 
the air as she would fly, her 
arms dispread wingwise, her 
head flung back like the red 
crest of a bird, her body 
curved deeply at the waist, 
her hips and legs drawn back 
in a wonder of grace. They 
called it the swan dive. 

Far out she sailed, then 
turned, flung her head down, 
brought her palms together 
and shot into the pool with 
a harpoon slash. Her length 
followed as if slowly, until 
she was all engulfed. The 
little crater she had raised in 
the water was level again be- 
fore she reappeared far away 
in a long slow arc to her 
waist. Then slipping back 
again, she swam _ with all 
speed, making for the wall 
with swift overhand strokes. 
When she had gained it, she 
sprang to the ledge and was 
sitting there smiling demure- 
ly, and panting with shy tri- 
umph, almost before Larrick 
had recovered from the first 
fright of her adventure. 

So cool and wet and elate 
and immature she was_ that 
her almost nakedness gave 
him none of the sweet shame 
of desire. She was not siren 
or woman like the voluptu- 
ous Clarice Squair, who 
homed in the water with a 
lotus languor. Clelia was 
simply youth without sex; 
she was the spirit of velocity, 
the index of all postures, 
fection to a beautitude. 

As she rested, her eyes 
were not observing the ob- 
servation of Larrick, or esti- 
Mating the influence of her charms. She was vexed because her 
gifts were denied the career they merited. 

‘I'm simply furious,” she complained, “at Dad because he 
wouldn’t let me go to the Olympic games at Antwerp this year. 
A whole pack of girls went over. Ethelda Bleibtrey and Helen 
Wainwright, Irene Guest and even little Aileen Riggen. She 
was only thirteen years old and weighs only eighty-five pounds, 
but she won the first prize in high diving, and the King of Bel- 
glum pinned the championship medal on her little chest, and 
Mayor Hylan is going to pin another one on. 

‘I can do all those stunts—the jack-knife dives, and the twists, 
and even the two-and-a-half backward somersault. But would 
Dad let me go? Not for a minute! And Mother said she’d 
have my sanity looked into if I suggested it again.” 

Clelia’s mother and father were simply clinging to the last 


**I’m glad you're along,” said Clelia. 


“If you weren't, I'd be scared to death.” 


tatters of old conventionalities in forbidding their young daughter 
to take part in such a conspicuous affair. They had not objected 
to her appearing in tights as Puck before several hundred spec- 
tators in a public performance at a private home, but they were 
not quite ready to have her cross the ocean, and compete almost 
completely nude before the mob. And this struck Clelia as 
unreasonable. 

In the long, slow history of the emancipation of women, 1920 
marks the crest where women were granted the vote for all Amer- 
ican offices. But perhaps there was an even more profound revo- 
lution indicated by the athletic emancipation of women, the 
glorious ideals of the college teams, of the Girl Scouts, and the 
Camp-Fire Girls with their law, which was: “To travel seven roads: 
rt, to seek beauty; 2, to give service; 3, to pursue knowledge; 4, 
to be trustworthy; 5, to be healthy; (Continued on page 110) 












Berenice enticed the beautiful heir behind 
their garage and cut off his golden locks. 


BOVE the steady rumble of the boarders eating 
soup came the sharp voice of Deacon White from 
the front porch. 

“She done raised a lump on his head as big as a aigg, Miz 
Kincaid,” he cried. “You keep her home. I don’t want her 
round my place a-tall. She’s always leadin’ my James into 
mischief.” 

Mrs. Kincaid, who was waiting on table, straightened and 
tucked her double chin. 

“Indeed!” she retorted scathingly. “Is that so? Huh! Leadin’ 
your Jimmy astray—that’s a good one! I suppose you'll be 
sayin’ next that somebody leads your Charley into mischief too?” 

“Charley? Why, what mischief’s he been in?” 

All the boarders glanced at one another. 

“If you weren’t blinder’n a bat, you wouldn't need to ask 
that, Deacon White,” was the answer, and the landlady stepped 
to the door, wiping her hands on her apron. “But that’s just the 
way with fathers—they never know beans of what their children 
are up to. If you'd pay more attention to Charley and less to 
business, maybe you could stop his gamblin’ and carrying-on.” 

Angry though she was, Mrs. Kincaid repented her words the 
moment they were uttered. An expression of blank astonishment 
on the Deacon’s face gave way to an ashen-gray hue. He was 
visibly shaken. 

“Shucks!” he retorted feebly. ‘You're just sayin’ that because 
you’re mad. Charley—why, I’ve never had a minute’s trouble 
with that boy, Miz Kincaid.” 

“So much the better.” 

The Deacon stared uncertainly from her to the boarders, listen- 
ing with all their ears, and then abruptly turned around and went 
down the walk to the gate. 

“Well, you keep your Berenice home, anyhow,” he said as a 
parting shot. 

To which Mrs. Kincaid’ replied. with queenly hauteur: 
mind your own business. —Burr! Oh, Burr! Where on earth is 
that child now? Burr, do you hear me? Come here!” 

In response to the summons a freckled, flat, spindle-shanked 
girl of about twelve years issued from a clump of rose-bushes, 
where she had been hiding, and approached the house. To do 
so she had to pass the Deacon, a very simple maneuver in itself, 
but the child chose to make capital out of it. She walked warily 
around the visitor as though fearful of an onslaught, and when 
her back was toward her mother, stuck out her tongue. Berenice 
invariably passed the Deacon in this manner on the street, register- 
ing intense fear of him if people were looking. It was one of 
several things that made her rather less popular with the Deacon 
than a rattlesnake. 
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“Come here to me,’ commanded her mother. 
go and do to Jimmy White?” 

“T didn’t do a thing to him,” whined the child, and the boar 
guffawed with one voice. It gave Mrs. Kincaid a rush of } 
to the head. 

“Even if you did,” she said, with a sudden change of fr 
“he’s old enough to take care of himself. 
pain. Come to your mother, honey. Oh, my angel, angel chil 

She strained Berenice to her breast. The ladies and gentle 
at table groaned; that was always the way Mrs. Kincaid en 
when she set out to punish Berenice. 

Now, nobody but Burr’s mother ever thought of her as ana 
child. The neighbors—gee!—never mind what they said 
wouldn’t care to prejudice anyone against a girl of her years, a 
I have every respect for her mother, who was a good wom 
according to her lights; but she was surely off in the dome ab 
her twelve-year-old. 

“She’s the meanest kid in town,” the Deacon often declare 
“and just naturally bound to turn out bad. You mark no 
words.” / 

But then, he was prejudiced. When the Daily Booster h 
called you a pillar of society, and you are the backbone of t 
principal church and 
president of the 
First State Bank, 
and then a slip of 
a child goes around 
telling everybody 
that she saw you 
kiss the pretty Wel- 
ford girl behind a 
pile of dry-goods in 
your own store at 
just about closing- 
time, what would 
be your opinion of 
the creature? 

“It’s a lie,” cried 
the Deacon, very 
red in the face. 
“She’s always saying 
things about me. 
Closing time? Why, 
it was dark.” 

Berenice was not 
an especially lovely 
child. Perhaps, be- 
cause she had been 
named Thomas Jef- 
ferson Kincaid three 
months before her 


“What didy 













The Deacon gives » 





























































































































birth, she looked 
more like a _ boy 
than a girl. This 


























Kincaid’s Angel Child 


mistaken confidence on her father’s part seemed to have left its 
impress on her character too; she evinced rowdy masculine 
qualities from the cradle, and as she grew up, displayed a prefer- 
ence for the comradeship of tough boys. They called her “Burr” 
for short. 

Yet even the hardiest of them cooled off rapidly and denied 
themselves the pleasure of her company. There were reasons—she 
was too rough. She dared Gus Ellis one day to explode a dynamite 
cartridge under a bucket, and he was barely out of hospital before 
Burr deserted him shamelessly to take up with young Bill Smith. 
The two were thicker than thieves for almost a month, and then 
Master Smith returned home at eventide, bellowing at the top 
of his lungs. It developed that he had foolishly consented to 
play Goliath to Miss Kincaid’s David, and she had beaned him 
with a “nigger-shooter” the very first shot. 

On another occasion Berenice enticed the beautiful, immaculate 
heir to all the Cowart black-land farms out behind their garage 
and cut his golden locks with a pair of grass-shears. The effect 
was so dreadful that Mrs. Cowart emitted a single wild shriek at 
sight of her pride and joy, and fell flat on the floor in a faint. 
That escapade played Cain. Mr. Cowart was furious and came 
near foreclosing the mortgage on the Kincaid laundry-building, 
the only piece of property, outside of the home, that Kincaid had 
left his family when he disappeared. 


HE next morning after the Deacon's complaint Burr 
called: “Mamma!” 

“Ves, child. What is it now?” 

“Mamma, Charley White and Annielee Carlton are fixing to 
get married.” 

“Nonsense! Where did you hear that? The Deacon wouldn't 
let him; and she’d never have Charley.” 

“Ves, she would, too.” Berenice asserted with conviction. 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard her tell him that if he'd quit drinking and never 
gamble any more for a year, maybe she'd do it. And he promised 
he would, Mamma.” 

Her mother paused in setting the table to gape at Burr. 

“Where,” she asked, “did all this happen?” 

“In the hammock on the Carltonses’ porch. They were sittin’ 
in it, Annielee and Charley 
White were, Mamma, and they 
were close together like this— 
ves, and closer, too.” 

“And where were you?” 

A lingering sense of decency 
caused Berenice to hesitate the 
fraction of a second. Then she 
said brazenly: “Under the 
porch. There’s a hole in one of 
the boards.” 

And Mrs. Kincaid was so 
grateful for the tidbit that she 
overlooked its source. 

“Are you sure?” 

“He hugged her—but only a 
little bit,” answered Berenice, as 
though it clinched the matter. 
“About this much, Mamma. And 
I heard her tell him to ‘stop 
that—Annielee did.” 

“Well, run away and play,” 
said her mother, who wanted a 
chance to go downstreet to tell 
Mrs. Murphy the news. “And 
mind you, don’t open your mouth 
about it, Burr. Little girls 
should be seen and not heard.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
angel child, with dutiful mien. 

She was neither seen nor 
heard in that vicinity until noon, 


flushed with excitement, and de- 
manded seventy-five cents from 
her mother in one lump sum. 
“Mercy, what do-you want 
with all that money?” 
It was one of several things that made “I just want it. I can’t tell 
her rather less popular with the Deacon you why—but please, Mamma, 
than a rattlesnake. please! I got to have it.” 








when she turned up for dinner, - 
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“Nonsense!’’ answered Mrs. Kincaid resolutely. “At yo 
age I was lucky to get a nickel. Seventy-five cents? Do yo 
think I’m made of money, child?” 

Burr did not plead further, but ate her meal in silence, so fa 
as vocal efforts were concerned, and then helped in the kitchen 
with the dishes. After that she disappeared, which was her custom 
and gave Mrs. Kincaid no worry. But had she seen the child 
trundling the stove for the upstairs hall toward town in a wheel 
barrow, she might have worried, for it was bound to be needed in 
the winter. Berenice wheeled it to the junk-yard back of thé 
livery-stable and after some bitter bargaining realized seventy-five 
cents on the sale. 

From that moment she was a-changed child. Perhaps it wa 
the taint of money. Anyhow, her brusque, open manner de 
parted. She became wary and suspicious. Instead of the free 
striding, outspoken girl who was ready to butt into any conversa 
tion whatever, the boarders beheld at supper a silent, secretive 
shy, almost furtive creature. She started guiltily at the leas 
sound, and made so many excuses to leave the room that nigh 
before going to bed that Mrs. Kincaid grew alarmed. 

“What ails you anyhow, honey?” she asked. 

“Nothing. Why, Mamma?” 

“You look like you'd stolen sheep,” responded her mother. 

“T’m all right,” Berenice declared, and there was silence 
while. 

“Mamma!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“How soon do babies get teeth so’s they can chew things?” 

“It all depends. Some do sooner and others not—about eigh 
months to a year, I reckon. Why?” 

“T was just wondering,” said the:child, and pretended to becom 
absorbed in her book. 

“Mamma!” 

“For goodness sake, let me finish the paper. 
now?” 

“Does a little teeny one drink straight milk, or do you p 
water in it?” 

“Berenice Kincaid,” cried her mother sternly, “what’re you 
up to?” 

The angel child darted a frightened glance at her and ther 
turned her eyes again to the printed page. 

“Nothing,” she replied. “I just wanted to know.” 

A few minutes later she yawned elaborately, closed the book 
and sauntered from the room. Her mother followed, on tiptoe 
But Berenice heard her and returned, so that they met in th@ 
kitchen. 

“What’s the matter, Mamma?” 

“What were you doing out in the barn?’ 

“I wasn’t out in the barn. I just went to the pump for 
drink.” 

Her mother eyed her sharply, but did not press the point, ane 
shortly afterward they went up to bed. | 

Twice during the night Mrs. Kincaid had a vague foreboding 
in her sleep that Berenice’s place was vacant beside her, but each 
time, when she woke and reached out to feel, the child was there} 

“Burr! You awake?” 

She got no reply. 

“I was sure I heard a noise,’ muttered Mrs. Kincaid, “b 
maybe it was only that Doc Martin.” She snuggled down agaif 
and went to sleep. Doc Martin was the local express agent an 
a lodger in the house, and it was his custom to come hom@ 
periodically in an uncertain and noisy fashion. | 

Just as they finished dressing in the morning, “Listen! What’ 
that?” Mrs. Kincaid exclaimed. 

“T don’t hear nothin’, Mamma.” 

“Hush, be still! Of course you do. Stop that whistling.” 

A thin treble wail came from the back yard. Berenice turned 
scarlet and made hurriedly for the door. | 

“Berenice Kincaid, where’re you going? What does this mean 
That’s a baby!” cried her mother, barring the way. 

“Yes ma’am. But he’s all right. I put him in the old buggy.7 

For a full minute Mrs. Kincaid was speechless; then sh@ 
began to fight for breath. Berenice stood rubbing the toe of hef 
shoe against the leg of a chair, her eyes downcast. 

“You got him in—what—who— You dare to stand there an¢ 
tell me you’ve got a baby hid in my barn?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Where—how— Whose is it? Are you crazy, child? Lor’, 
do believe I’m dreaming! Where did you get him? How 
Why?” 
“T bought him,” replied Berenice reluctantly. “And he’s miné 
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Yes, he is. 

















“Bought him? Like you would a stick of candy? 
of a baby is he, anyhow? 
did he have who'd sell him for six bits?” 

“He hasn’t got any mamma at all. 
sullenly. “That’s why I bought him. 
and no-account, so he was right glad to sell him. 
sweetest baby you ever saw, Mamma. 
like this. Let me keep him. Please, please! 
him, and feed him regular, and raise him good!” 








He’s 








it was time to nip the notion with ruthless hand. 
her chair, she commanded Berenice: 







in her eagerness. 






quavered as she preceded her parent across the yard. 
so cute. I want to squeeze him all the time. 
him, wont you, Mamma?” 
“Of course not,” snapped her mother. 
take him back right after breakfast.” 
“But his daddy’s gone! 
“Then we'll leave him at the baby camp,” declared 
Kincaid, and Berenice set up a whimper. 






“Don't be foolish. 








crying lustily for his morning bottle. 






covered him. 
Mrs. Kincaid took one peep and grew weak at the knees. 
was the color of the ace of spades. 







grasp her angel child by the scruff of the neck. 


TILL smarting from 

the scene that fol- 
lowed, and anxious not to be 
a spectator of her pet’s re- 
moval from the place, Ber- 
enice crossed into the Taylors’ 
yard and took refuge in a 
fence-corner to have her cry 
out. There she was discovered 
by Deacon White, who heard 
her sobs as he was 
passing downstreet to 
work, 
“Got a lickin’, 



















“You shut up and 
leave me be.” 

’ The Deacon craned 
his neck farther over 
the fence and _ sur- 
veyed her gloatingly. 
“Where do'you feel 
it most, Burr?” 

“You go on 
leave me 
youll be sorry. 
You say another 
word to me,” Bere- 
nice threatened, “and 
I'll up and tell you 
what the Widow 
Jones said.” 

“What do I care 
what the Widow 
Jones says?” rejoined 
the Deacon, but he 
looked decidedly un- 
easy. “Besides, I 
don’t believe she 
aid anything a-tall. 
You’re just trying to fox me. 
om I. You can’t fool me. 
hing.” 

“All right. Don’t fret so about it, then.” 

“T aint frettin’.. But you make me kind of mad. 
ean li’le cuss, Burr. What was it the Widow said? 
and tell me, and maybe I'll give you a nickel.” 











and 
alone. or 































































Mrs. Kincaid took one peek and 
grew weak at the knees. He 
was the color of the ace of spades. 


























You're mighty smart, 


Burr, but 
I don’t believe the Widow said a 



































You're a 
Come on 












I paid seventy-five cents for him of my own money.” 
Mrs. Kincaid collapsed into a chair and sort of pawed the air. 
What kind 
And what kind of a mamma and papa 


She died,” said the child 
And his father’s low-down 
the 
His stomach sticks out 
I'll take care of 
She was so thoroughly in earnest that Mrs. Kincaid perceived 
Rising from 
“Take me out and show 
me.” They descended the stairs to the kitchen, the child stumbling 


“You'll just love him too when you see him, Mamma,” she 
“He's 
You'll let me keep 
Well 


He beat it yesterday on a freight.” 
Mrs. 
The occupant of the broken-down buggy was also crying— 


He lay amid two cushions 
borrowed from the parlor sofa; a blanket off Berenice’s own bed 


He 


“A coon!” she gurgled, and stretched forth a strong arm to 





Kincaid’s Angel Child 


“Give it to me first,” insisted the angel child 

Very reluctantly the Deacon dug up a nickel, regarding her th 
while with marked disfavor. 

“Now, what was it she said?” 

“Why,” answered Berenice, getting ready to run, “the Widow 
Jones says it’s a comfort the way the cost of livin’ has come 
down.” 

And she went on about her business, reflecting with a certain 
satisfaction that she hadn’t got the worst of the encounter 

Later in the morning she was hailed by Charley White in fron 
of the Kandy Kitchen. The Deacon’s son was dressed like the 
press-agent for a race-meet, and from him came a mingled odor 
of bootleg whisky and pungent perfume. 

“Hello, you,” said Charley 

“Hello, yourself. Out pretty early, aint you? 
up, too!” 

“I hear you're going to marry me off 
ton?” continued Charley, not ill pleased 
.“Uh-uh! No, I aint. Not now.” 

“Why not? That’s what everybody says.’ 

“Because you're drinkin’ again,” replied Burr gravely 
was a gleeful cackle from the loafers in the Kitchen 

Charley’s face turned scarlet, but he was a game loser 

“One swallow doesn’t make a summer,” he Here 
kid, take this. Here’s a quarter for you.” 

Berenice first accepted the coin, then responded: “It beats 
the Dutch how much money you make out of a ten-dollar-a-week 
job.” It was a bull’s-eye shot, and a gale of laughter greeted it, 
in which the Deacon’s son joined, though shamefacedly. 

“I’m through! Beat it, you. And half-dolMr for 
you.” 

On her return home Burr was in a pensive mood. She re- 
mained so throughout the day, and when she and her mother 
were alone that night: “Mamma, why can't I have a little baby 
brother?” she asked. 

Mrs. Kincaid jumped as though somebody had jabbed her 
viciously with a ten-inch pin. 

“Mercy me, child 
tions so sudden.” 

Berenice waited quite three minutes 
and then opened up again 

“Mamma!” 

“Well, what is it 

“Where’s Papa?” 

As carelessly as a palpitating heart 
would let her, Mrs. Kincaid answered 
“What made you ask that?” 

“Why don’t he come home? He— 
he aint dead, is he, Mamma?” 

“Of course not. What put that idea 
into your head?” 

“Then where is he?” 


And all 


SLICKed 


to Miss Annieles Carl- 


ind there 


remarked 


here’s a 


Don’t ask ques- 


now? 


Mrs. Kincaid looked up from _ her 
work-basket and_ said, slowly and 
steadily: “He is a long way off, Bere- 


nice, trying to make 


a home for you 
and me 


And now, little girls should 


not ask too many questions. Don't 
worry about your father, dear. He will 
come back soon, and then we'll be 


happy together.” 

“Huh!” said Berenice very dubiously 
Shé added, after an interval: “You 
said the same thing a long while ago.” 

Evidently her mother did not care 
to develop an argument on the subject 
She went energetically to work on a 


stocking, and the child pretended to 
read. But she was continually con- 
scious of her mother’s — searching 
scrutiny. 


“Burr,” said Mrs. Kincaid abruptly, 
“what started you on this?” 
“On what, Mamma?” 

“Who put you up to asking me about your father?” 

A flush spread slowly over Berenice’s face and neck, and she 
began to wag her foot. 

“They were teasing me about it this evenin’.” 

“Who were?” 

“Oh, ’most all of them. The whole crowd did.” 

“What crowd?” 
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By George Patullo 


“Sally Jo Gray and Jimmy White and Bertine Stroud and—” 

“The next time any of those little brats talks to you like that, 
honey.” said Mrs. Kincaid, through her teeth, “you run right 
home and tell your mamma. I'll fix them.” 

“Shucks, I fixed ‘em myself.” 

“How? What did you do? Nothing a little lady ought not 
to, I hope?” 

“No ma’am. All I done was to slap Sally Jo and chase Ber- 
tine and Jimmy home. They ran like sixty, too.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t hurt them.” ; 

“I missed three times,” her daughter confessed, and there fell 
a short silence. 

Then again: “Mamma!” 

“Ves, my angel.” 

“Why should I be the only little girl in 
town without a daddy?” 
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Berenice wheeled it to the junk-yard, and after some bitter 
bargaining realized seventy-five cents on the sale. 


Mrs. Kincaid gulped, and her hands shook rather absurdly. 

“You're not, dear. There’s Willie Mae Platter and—” 

“But she’s a norphan, Mamma. Willie Mae’s a norphan on 
both sides. And you say, yourself, my papa’s alive. Then 
why—” 

“Hush, Berenice. You mustn't talk any more tonight.” 

“All right, I wont. Only,” retorted the child sulkily, “I think 
it’s mean I should be the only little girl who never even gets 
a letter from her daddy. Every time Mr. Henderson goes ‘way 
on a trip, he sends beautiful picture postcards to Kittybelle.” 

“Berenice,” cried her mother, much agitated, “go to bed this 
minute.” 

The child rose obediently and went to bed. No further in- 
quiries came from her about the absent Kincaid, but her sub- 
sequent daily routine became so different that her mother took 
alarm and watched Berenice like a hawk. For one thing, the 
child suddenly developed a fondness for sticking close to the 
house. 

“Burr, have you been reading my letters?” 

Despite a momentary confusion, Berenice was able to reply. 
“What makes you ask me a thing like that, Mamma?” with a 
fair assumption of resentment. 

“Well, one I got today looks like somebody had been trying 
to peep into it. One of the corners is torn. But maybe it was 
done in the post office.” And with that Mrs. Kincaid dismissed 
the matter from her mind. 

About a week later she was shocked by the discovery of Bere- 
nice diligently ransacking an old trunk in the attic. The child did 
not hear her mother on the stairs, and had a pile of old letters 
and souvenirs of girlhood out on the floor when Mrs. Kincaid’s 
head appeared unexpectedly above the level of the floor. 

“What’re you doing there, Burr?” 

“T aint doing nothing.” Berenice started to whine, but thought 
better of it. “Yes, I am, too,” she said boldly. “I want a 
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piece of lace for a dollie and you've got some on that old-gold 
dress you keep in here.” 

Her mother bore down on her like a tornado. 

“Did you dare to touch that dress?’ she cried, brushing Bere 
nice aside with a sweep of the arm. “Where is it? Show me 
Omek.. child. .... It’s a good thing you didn’t try it, young 
lady, or I'd have given you the worst licking you ever got if 
your life.” 

“How could I know?” Berenice sniffled. 

“Well, you know now. And stop that crying. I didn’t h 
you. This was the dress I wore the night your father took m 

to the Elks’ ball. Don’t you so much as lay ¢ 
finger on it!” 
“All right,” her daughter promised in a tear 
ful voice, “I wont touch the old thing.” 

Next she betrayed a manig 
for penmanship that scared 
Mrs. Kincaid half to deathi 
What was the matter with 
the child, anyway? It had 
always been a hard job té 
make Berenice apply herse 
to lessons at all; yet he 
she was now with paper ang 
pen and_ ink, _laboriousl 
forming characters the live 
long day. Mrs. Kincaid 
questioned her closely, b 
got no satisfaction. Unde 
cross - examination Bereni¢ 
was as slippery as an eel an¢ 
wiggled out of every cor 
ner. 

However, the passion fe 
writing speedily waned. If 
burned fiercely for a coup 
of days, and then she pi 
away her implements ane 
seemed to have dismisse¢ 
them from mind. 

Yet she was not her nor 
mal self. She daily forsool 
the companionship of he 
usual playmates, during th 
best hours for fun, ang 
loafed in the front yard, de 
ing nothing. In fact. he 
conduct at this period was sufficiently mysterious. Had a priva 
detective been shadowing her, his report would have read sub 
stantially as follows: 

B. got up at early hour and ate hurried but hearty break 
fast, consisting of a cereal, two fried eggs, six hot-cakes 
coffee. Helped her mother with dishes. Instead of going off 
play, stuck round the place. Seemed to be waiting for some 
body. Actions highly suspicious. Met mail-carrier at gate af 
received letters from him. Carefully inspected each envelop 
before carrying mail to house. Ate extremely hearty dinneg 
Teased the Murphy dog through fence for half an hour. Crosse 
to Taylor home, ostensibly to play with some young chickens 
Driven away by Mrs. Taylor with threats and a broom. Sk 
thought B. was trying to steal one of chickens. 4 

B. met the Jones boy as she was returning and persuaded h 
to climb up to roof of Kincaid barn. Young J. fell, or 
pushed, through into haymow. Luckily some old hay there. 
two went to back porch of Kincaid home. Mrs. K. downtow 
They opened ice-box and took out one (1) banana. Ate sam 
behind a bush. Quarrel arose over its division. Jones be 
threatened to tell about theft. B. attacked him, and he 
Soon regained her customary coolness. Stayed round home unt 
mail-man made afternoon delivery, which she went over wifl 
same care as in morning. Then she walked downstreet af 
joined some boys on Square. They went rabbit-hunting will 
three (3) dogs. B. returned home late for supper. Mad 
evasive replies to her mother. Seems to be keyed up and & 
highly nervous state. 







































































































































































. AMMA!” 
“Yes, my angel.” 
“If Papa came back, would you be glad to see him?” 
At that, her mother lost all patience. “For heaven’s sake 
stop talking about your papa. I’m tired hearing about him.” © 
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“But would you?” 
Her persistence exasperated Mrs. Kincaid into an indiscretion. 
“He daren’t come back anyhow; so what's the use wasting breath 
about it? There! I didn’t intend to tell you. But you have 
to know some day, and perhaps it’s better you should now.” 

To her surprise, the child was not the least bit taken aback by 
this information. 

“Maybe it wasn’t his fault,” she suggested. 

“What do you know about it? Who’s been talking to you?” 
asked her mother sharply. 

“Nobody. But perhaps if Papa had a chance, he could prove 
he didn’t do it at all and somebody else threw the blame on 
him.” 

Her brain in a whirl, Mrs. Kincaid 
and took Berenice by the elbow. 

“You come with me right now,” she 
your bedtime.” 

The child suffered herself to be pushed upstairs, but she said 
over her shoulder: 


got hastily to her feet 


ordered. “It’s long past 


“I don’t believe you'd be glad, else you 
wouldn't get so riled, Mamma.” 
For reasons of her own, Mrs. Kincaid did not refer to the 


subject again next day, and Berenice appeared to have forgotten 
it entirely. She brought out her writing materials from the 
cupboard under the front stairs and worked industriously a whole 
afternoon, then abandoned the struggle for scholarly accomplish- 
ments and relapsed into her former rowdiness for a fortnight or 
more. She annoyed the Deacon by flattening her nose against the 
window of his store and leering in at him. She distressed the 
president of the Woman Voters League by asserting broadcast 
that her husband washed the dishes, and he himself was further 
mortified to learn that in some inexplicable fashion the towns- 
people had acquired knowledge of his secret fondness for knitting 

All of this was so in line with earlier performances that Mrs 
Kincaid was vastly relieved and hugged Berenice as often as of 
yore. Then she received another jolt. The child turned secretive 
and furtive again. She absented herself from home in the most 
disquieting way and her demeanor became almost slinking. Cast- 
ing about for an explanation Mrs. Kincaid came to the conclu- 
sion that Berenice had obtained possession of another baby and 
was keeping it in hiding. 

This suspicion was fostered by the discovery of 
thefts from her ice-box. A bottle of milk disappeared, then a 
loaf of bread. Next she missed some cold lamb. The cook in- 
dignantly denied all knowledge of their possible whereabouts. 

“It’s right queer, though,” mused Mrs. Kincaid. “He must 
be a terrible big baby if he can eat lamb.” 


several 
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As the light flashed on, Mrs. Kincaid reared from the bedclothes. 









*Sakes alive, child! What're you doing here?” gr) 


She would have been a thousandfold more concerned could 
she have seen Berenice sneaking at dusk into a deserted cabin 
across Cottonwood Branch on the outskirts, with a bundle tucked 
under her arm. 

But Mrs. Kincaid was not the only person visited by thieves 
Deacon White announced that somebody had robbed his cash. 


drawer of thirty-five dollars. When the sheriff went look at 
it, he publicly stated it was his expert opinion that the burglar 
had pried the drawer open. 

Right on the heels of this came a loss to the Kandy Kitcher 
of eleven dollars and seventy cents, as well as a quantity of 


postage stamps. It was only too evident that a confirmed 


had invaded the peaceful place. 





rhe whole town was 

was reported that a private detekative would be brought 
Fort Worth to probe the crimes 

Mrs. Kincaid brooded on these happenings an entire day an 
then said to her daughter at night: Burr, I want to talk to 
you.” 

‘Her manner was so portentous that the angel child sensed a 
licking and prepared for a howl 

“Stop that right now,” her mother commanded “I'm not 


going to touch you if you tell the 
“I don't lie to you, Mamma.” 
“Huh!” grunted Mrs. Kincaid 
She placed Berenice squarely in front of her; then, 


truth.” 


fixing her 


with a penetrating glance, asked: “Berenice Kincaid, do you 
know anything about this stolen money? Answer me! On your 
word of honor—do vou?” 

“No, Mamma. Of course I don’t. Honest—cross heart,” 
she whined. 

“You're telling me a falsehood,” cried her mother in a strangled 
voice. “If you don't tell me the truth this minute, I'll whip 
you within an inch of your life.” 

Berenice was frightened, but she stuck resolutely to her de- 
nial, “All right—go ahead and lick me, then. But I don’t know 
nothing about it. That’s a fine way to think about your own 


little girl, aint it?” 
“Berenice,” said Mrs. Kincaid desperately, “I'd rather cut off 
my right hand than suspect it of you 
maybe it’s in the blood and—well, how 
and milk have been stolen? Hey? 
anything about that. either?” 
The child’s only answer was an explosion into 
“Quit that! 


’ it 
But I’ve been thinking 


hat my cold lamb 
Do you deny you know 


come 


tears 
You've put me off before that way, but you can't 


do it again. Look up; do you hear me? Did you take that 
milk and meat? Answer me,” she demanded sternly 
; . sobbed 


‘“Ye-hess,” 


A long sigh of re- 
lief escaped from 
Mrs. Kincaid 


[Thank heaven! 
Then vou can tell the 
truth when you want 
to W hat did 
steal it for?” 

‘I—I was hungry.” 
‘*Hurnegry!’’ ex- 
claimed her mother 
“After the meals you 
eat? That’s ridicul 
But even if you 
were, don’t you know 
that all you have to 
do is to ask when you 
want anything?” 
“Yes ma’am.” 

“Then why didn’t 
you do it?” 

No reply; Mrs 
Kincaid regarded the 
drooping head a while 
in yearning despair; 
then she gave Bere- 
nice a push. 

“Get away. Get 
out of my sight. Go 
to bed, and I'll think 
over what to do 
(Continued on page 


you 


ous 


Kincaid’s Angel Child 
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“The old skin!" she gasped. 
“Why, he wants it all, Jim.” 


THE DISAPPEARING BED 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


OLLIDAY received his notice through the mail—a 
legal document that snarled up at him when he 
released it from the envelope: 


You are hereby notified that the rent of your apartment at 
925 West 240th Street is raised from $100 a month to S250, be- 
ginning May 1. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars a month was exactly the amount 
of his salary. Beth took the notice from his excited fingers 
and sank on the couch in a near-faint. 

The old skin!” she gasped. “Why, he wants it all, Jim!” 

Then, reacting to a sweep of indignation, she jumped up: 

“New York! Why do so many millions come here to be robbed?” 

Why do they stay?” asked Holliday grimly. ‘“That’s more 
to the point.” d : 
oan the office that morning he showed the notice to his friend 

lif Oliver, head of the auditing department. 

You haven’t anything on me,” said Oliver. 
gone yours one better 
five dollars.” 

What are you going to do about it?” asked Holliday. 

p? Strike, of course! I’ve already joined the Renters’ 


: “My landlord’s 
jumped me to two hundred and seventy- 


League, and we're going to fight. It'll take a few months, any- 
way, to evict us. We've got lawyers who know the whole game,” 
he added, producing a blank form and a fountain pen. “Come 
along; get into the band-wagon; sign on the dotted line.” 

Holliday took the pen, hesitated, then handed it back, 

“What's the use, Oliver? It’s a losing game. I think I'll move, 
and be done with it.” 

“Where’ll you move?” reminded the other. “Where?” 

“Tt’s not as bad as that; the city’s pretty big.” 

Oliver smiled. 

“For every vacant honeycomb, a hundred families are stand- 
ing in line,” he groaned. “It’s the devil’s auction—you’ve got 
to bid, and bid high. Madge has been out every day for a 
week, hunting her head off. She’s got a line on three apart- 
ments, if they’re not gobbled: up when she goes back. The 
lowest is two hundred and fifty dollars a month.” 

“Then I'll camp!” Holliday was belligerent. “What’s the 
matter with a tent? People pay a lot just for the-fun of rough- 
ing it; why not camp to save money?” 

“Eight months of winter,” croaked Oliver. “No, Holliday, 
you can’t beat the landlord game unless you join the Renters’ 
League. Come along—sign.” 
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But Holliday had seen something of the law’s disappointments; 
his grandfather's estate had been swallowed by litigation. There- 
fore he elected to let the Renters’ League go its own way; and 
that evening his wife backed up his judgment. 

“Jim,” she said, “I believe I’ve found a way to beat them; 
Oliver is mistaken when he says it can’t be done. I just know it 
can—and without joining the Renters’ League, either. Only it'll 
take nerve, Jim!” 

Beth looked at him across the dinner-table in a quizzical way. 

“It isn’t exactly a New-Yorker-like way, I'll confess,” she 
apologized as she poured a glass of milk for the littlest Holliday. 

“T’ve always been strong for New York,” admitted her husband, 
“but I’m: ready to concede arguments for the other side. The 
principal one just now is this rent-boost—that takes the whole 
cheese, and all the bread and butter and pie. What's the idea, 
Beth?” 

“Wait till I get the children in -bed; then I can talk.” 

And Beth did talk—far into the night. 


HILE the undertaking was still in its early stages, 

the Hollidays left the youngsters in the care of a 
neighbor and went one evening to see the Olivers, on West 170th 
Street. The latter’s five-room apartment was on the ninth floor, 
inside—commanding a fine view of the cafion, as Oliver called 
it, a slit between two wings of the gloomy structure. Apparently 
the flat had been laid out by a surveyor instead of an architect, 
for the tiny rooms were in a row like a train of cars, only without 
vestibules between. 

“Anyhow,” said Madge Oliver, 
when we're getting it for nothing.” She laughed, but not merrily. 
“No, we’re not paying amy rent now. The Renters’ League has 
old Gebbs tied up—he’s the landlord.” 





“our apartment isn’t so bad 


“But if he compels you to pay in the end,” said Beth, “you 
might be sent to jail for debt!” 
“The jails aren't big enough to hold one-tenth of us,” boasted 


Oliver. ‘“Rent-gouging has reached a show-down, and fifty thou- 
sand of us are sticking together.” 

Holliday took a cigarette from Oliver’s case. 

“T hope you'll win,” he said; “I’d like to be in on the show- 
down. However, you're playing to lose. Mark my words, Oliver, 
the whole philosophy of the town is wrong, and until renters get 
next to themselves, rents will keep on doing the spiral.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?” Oliver demanded. “Who's 
telling you all this?” 

“Beth has,” answered Holliday. ‘“She’s figured it all out, and 
she’s got the right dope. If we city people, with all our bragging, 
can’t take care of ourselves, we deserve to get squeezed. We 
boast of being the last word in brains; yet we let people put it 
over on us on every side. All we do is roar.” 

“Just wait till the rent-strikers roar all together!” 
Oliver. 

“I’m tired of these composite kicks,” declared Holliday. “It’s 
time individuals got busy and worked out their own problems. 
I’ve lived here ten years. Every day the newspapers have 
reeked with fool investigations, grand-jury inquiries, reports of 
commissions—for what? The screws keep squeezing us harder 
than ever—and we're fools enough to be squeezed. I tell you, 
Oliver, we haven’t enough imagination—we’re too lazy to think. 
We're a tired bunch all around—expecting everything to be 
handed up to us on a silver tray, without any effort on our part. 
And we haven’t got the nerve of a toad.” 

“Have another cigarette,” said Oliver; 


been 


shouted 


“it'll ease your grouch.” 


UT Holliday waved him aside. 

“What happened when the janitors struck?” he asked. 

“Where was the heroism of your Renters’ League, with its fifty 

thousand kickers? All they needed was to go down cellar and 

shovel coal a few times a day, and maybe sweep the corridors. 

Instead they bellowed over the phone to the Health Department 

that the janitors were going to freeze them to death. Fifty 

thousand poor, helpless flat-dwellers frozen to death by a tenth 
as many savage janitors! 

“No, Oliver,” he went on, “what we need is the pioneer spirit— 
to look out for ourselves. We live in aérial boxes at prices that 
would give our grandfathers apoplexy. We want a dolled-up 
flunkey in the lobby to make a gold-laced front when our friends 
call, and a few bronze Venuses and varnished rubber-plants in 
the halls. There’s got to be somebody in the basement to receive 
the groceries and send them up the chute, somebody to mop 
the marble corridors and turn on the glims, somebody else to 
carry out our waste paper, and an agent to collect the rent. 
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“Then we've got to have firemen to keep us warm 
of carpenters, painters, electricians and plumbers. We ; 
a nail ourselves, or put in so much as a screw. Ang 
we wouldn’t emerge from our class by touching a sng 

His voice rose as he warmed to his subject. ; 

“So our enemy the landlord hires all these fine qd 
it for us,” he went on. “The head janitor gets more 
a professor of international law, and we've got to } 
dollar every time he catches us in the hallway—and 
dollar bill at Christmas. 

“Of course, the landlord pays all these specialists 
passes the buck along to us, adding something for gog 
Some of them soak us good and proper—because they 
us. They know that all we do is holler and run to ¢f 
the Health Department. When I was a boy—” q 

“The Renters’ League—” broke in Oliver. But Holfj 
tinued: 

“When I was a boy, my father got up at five everyim 
shook down the fires, carried out the ashes, and maybeg 
four hundred feet of snow or mowed the lawn before 
Do you think he ever sent for a carpenter to plane of 
that stuck, or had a plumber put a rubber in the faugee 
on your life! Do you suppose we ever had a painters 
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our floors? Not in a thousand years. The old man digg 
self.” 
Oliver was getting mad. New York had always been§ 
obsession. < 
‘Well, according to your logic, then, your old mam 


have left you fixed so you wouldn't have to work,” hew 
ad 5 j wallowing in ashes had all the virtues you claim for L 
be a landlord today, Jim, putting the clamps on renaais 
self.” 

Their heads were stuck out at each other 
roosters when Beth thought it time to intervene. 

“Stop your silly quarreling!” she ordered. “You're 
the landlords and tenants yourselves. If you men will 
a few minutes, I'll tell Madge what wonderful plans ¥ 
ing. 


like a @ 


3 


O provide for the grand rush of landlord-te 

ten special courtrooms had been engaged by | 
administrators of justice, each presided over by a judge 
eminent and unbiased. The courtroom for the district ® 
the Olivers resided was the 19th Regiment Armory, whic} 
figured, would comfortably hold the six thousand tenantgy 
whom eviction proceedings were pending. Yet with thes 


the streeijlm 


sympathizers on the morning of May first, 

block around were jammed. It surely looked like thed 
down” demanded by the Renters’ League. Nor was the 4 
of the people at all judicial. As they crowded toward the p 


courtroom, they expressed themselves in T. N. T. adjectivtt 

“We'll divide up their blankety apartment-houses amom 
was the sentiment expressed by one splenetic apartmented 
echoed by loud boos for the rent usurers. 

His Honor the judge looked down over the rail on the 
gathering. He was large. florid, ba'd-headed, with an @ 
countenance and Blackstonian eyes; and he gave them @# 
stand at the beginning that he meant business and would bait 
nonsense. : 

“This is not a circus,” he observed after the criers had 
the babble. “We are in an armory, but the fighting will 
with dignified legal ceremony.” 

His Honor, of course, was quite mistaken, and knew# 
enough, but he made a bold bluff. While he was talking os 
remarked to Madge in an undertone: ae 

“Take a squint at the old Whiskers three seats back @ 
left. Look at his eyes. Bet he'll start a row before 
through. If he does—well, watch me wallop him on 
He’s Holliday’s landlord. I'll take it out of him for 
And say, if old Gebbs himself starts anything—” 2 

A bailiff pounded noisily for order. _ 

The judge had presided at rent-hearings before. “Sileneel 
bellowed. “The courtroom will be cleared if there’s any @ 
stration.” 

His commanding glance swept the audience, 
the seething rent revolution was quiet. 

“It goes without saying,” said the judge, “that to hear 4 
cases individually would require perhaps a hundred y 
this court does not propose to devote more than ten 
rent-trials, we will select a typical case and consider it 
of the principle. Is there any objection?” 


for a 











“Who are the real robbers,” bawled one. “The tenants!” A thousand 
persons were on their feet, shouting: “Liart Thiefl’ The fight was free for all. 
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There was. Instantly several score lawyers were on their feet. 
There were lawyers big and little, tall and short; lawyers famous, 
near-famous, not famous and infamous; lawyers high-priced and 
cut-priced; lawyers able, less able, unable; lawyers artful, lawyers 
naive, lawyers knave. For fifteen minutes they demonstrated to 
the Court that the six thousand rent-cases should be tried separate- 
ly, no matter how many centuries it might take—or better, should 
not be tried at all. 

In the midst of the clamor arose the old man Oliver had 
designated as “Whiskers.” Instantly the Court pointed a stubby 
finger at him and shouted: “Sit down!” Once more the revolution 
was postponed. 

His Honor waved a hand. “We will proceed,” he ordered, cut- 
ting off the attorneys. “If anyone is not satisfied afterward, he 
can ask for a separate hearing. We may yet need Madison 
Square Garden.” 

Incidentally, His Honor delivered a homily on the folly of 
things in general. The fatuity of people made him tired. Some 
of the landlords should be in the Hudson River or worse—and a 
lot of the tenants in Texas, where there was room enough on the 
ground. As long as ten million people persisted in living within 
twenty-five miles of City Hall Park, there'd be rent profiteering 
—why the jinks wouldn't there be? 

Then, turning to a heap of papers on his desk, he called loudly: 

“Alonzo Gebbs versus Clifford Oliver. Mr. Gebbs, take the 
stand.” 

As Oliver’s landlord walked down the center aisle, some sharp- 
shooter hissers fired on him from various parts of the hall, but 
he reached the platform finally, and the silence appeased the Court. 

Gebbs testified, with a slightly foreign accent, that he doubled 
Oliver’s rent because he in turn had been the victim of tax-col- 
lectors, statuary makers, rubber-plant varnishers, marble dealers, 
fresco painters, insurance agents, janitors, elevator builders, coal 
mines, et cetera. In rapid succession he named several dozen 
kinds of conspirators with the H. C. L., concluding with rent- 
payers, and in particular one Clifford Oliver—and wife. 
















Oliver was getting mad. ‘* Well, accord- 
ing to your logic, your old man should 
have left you fixed so you wouldn't 
have to work,” he retorted. 
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“They are very nice people,” he acknowledged, “y 
demand of me an ali-night elevator, because sometimes 
to the opera, or maybe stay out until three o'clock for 4 
night Canter. My telephone young lady, she cannot we 
and night too, so I hire another—because maybe Maday 
gets a telegram at four o'clock that her grandmother died 
will call her up and read the message. If not, the telegr 
could not get there before half-past four. 7 

“And they ask of me,” he went on, “will I not take 
gas-range and put in an electric cooker, because it js p 
fashion to cook any other way—and it makes a bad sme 
rooms. So I pay out two hundred doll: lige ther 

“Then comes Madam Oliver and says the chandelier; 
parlor is so much. disgrace she can no longer have bri 
she gets a new one; and at the same time I might as wel; 
new fixtures all through. And next she comes back and tek 
old-fashioned is the plumbing; and how every good landly 
puts wax on the floors. Most of all, she says. the dumbwy 
not big enough to carry her clothes basket to the laundry 
cellar—she has too many nice laces. And if I would » 


sm 


‘ : 
TS to ol 


rent, I must ‘build a twisting chute that would take the, 
down so easy.” 

Fresh hisses were subdued by the bailiffs, and Mrs. Olive 
the stand. Very young and pretty she looke her blue ti 
suit and close turban. 

“Of course we insist on all-night service,” she testifie 
ridiculous that a landlord should expect us to walk upsta 


we happen to be out a little late. And just because we liv 


apartment building, is there any reason why we should 


telephone service at four o'clock in the morning? Yes, | 
an electric range—we live in New York, not in the back 
How silly! Surely, I wanted new fixtures, and wax on my 
Isn't the landlord supposed to keep things up ate— 

“You will state facts, not opinions,” interrupted the Cou 

Back in the audience a man suddenly stood up, shoutin 

“Let her go on with her opinions—we don’t ask any 
testimony. She's doing fine.” 

Instantly the great room was in a tumult. A hundre 
shouted: “Throw him out!” “He's a landlord “Ki 
“Don't let him insult a woman!” 

A dozen bailiffs rushed to the rescue of the 
landlord and marched him before the Court, who p 
fined him a hundred dollars for contempt. Loud cig 
approval filled the hall. The Court feebly tried to cle 
room, but seeing the futility of this, desisted. Oliver 


self then took the stand. 

He gave his age as thirty-two: 
four thousand dollars. He declared himself unable t 
a rental of two hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
but admitted his refusal to move 

“Where could I move,” 

to the same tune?” 

This started the real fracas. 
series of springs, a hundred landlords bobbed 
the audience, resenting their  classificatio 
“robbers.” (Continued on past 


occupation, auditor; # 


he asked, “without being 1 






As if impelled 
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Made from the pure juice of solid, red, vine- 
ripened tomatoes blended with fine butter, granulated 
sugar and other choice ingredients, you never tasted 
anything more delicious. Have it for dinner or 
luncheon today. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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“Who are the real robbers?” bawled 
one. “Who? Why, the tenants! We 
have a hundred people standing in line 
waiting to pay us the rents we ask, and 
these tenants refuse either to pay at all or 
get out!” 

A thousand other persons were on their 
feet, shouting: “Liar!” “Thief!” 

The Court’s efforts to empty the room 
were not even heard. Men jumped over 
chairs to get at one another; women 
grabbed blindly at each other’s hair, and 
clawed at eyes. The landlord contingent 
in the audience showed astonishing 
strength—and the fight was free for all 
when the police reserves finally arrived. 

They took Oliver home in a taxi. He 
wasn’t hurt badly—only a _ dislocated 
shoulder, a missing tooth and a dented 
nose. His humor, however, was chop- 
fallen as he remarked: 

“Guess we got the best of round Num- 
ber One, anyhow, Madge; the case was 


continued thirty days—and meanwhile 
we don’t pay any rent.” 
Madge was hysterical. “Maybe Jim 


Holliday was right, after all,” she wept. 
“He said New York was overcivilized, 


and it is. We'd be better off to do what 
they’re doing.” 
“Not in a million years!” gurgled 


Oliver, wincing with pain. “We're going 
to lick the landlords if it takes a leg.” 


NE Sunday in July the Olivers 

boarded a train at the Grand Central 
Station, and after a forty-minute ride 
alighted among picturesque but somewhat 
lonely suburban surroundings. 

After a quarter-mile walk, they stood 
for a minute viewing a two-story un- 
finished frame-house around which the 
scaffolding was still standing. Piles of 
lumber, sand and gravel littered the door- 
yard, and a covering of heavy tarpaulin 
inclosed what seemed to be bags of 
cement. The steps of the house were a 
temporary contraption of uneven boards, 
while some of the windows—lacking cas- 
ings and glass—were fitted with canvas. 

“Mercy!” Madge exclaimed. “You 
don’t suppose this can be it!” 

Oliver pointed to a roughly painted 
sign that hung where the porch apparent- 
ly was intended to be: “Camp Do It.” 

“That’s what he calls it, Madge; looks 
to me as if he hadn’t done it. Joke of a 
house, isn’t it? But there come the Holli- 
days now.” 

Beth ran down the treacherous steps, 
followed by Jim and the two little Holli- 
days. 

“What a surprise!” she cried. “We 
didn’t suppose you’d ever come out to 
such a place—you dyed-in-the-wool city 


birds. But come right in—only don’t be 
frightened; we're just camping, you 
know.” 


Inside the front door Madge stood gaz- 
ing in bewilderment at the uncovered 
rafters and joists. Instead of a stairway a 
ladder reached to the second floor; only 
rough two-by-fours separated the rooms, 
and at the back of the living-room a 
space was curtained off with old blankets. 

“That’s our bedroom,” Beth laughing- 
ly explained, noticing Madge’s astonish- 
ment. “The four of us manage to get 
along nicely, thank you. You see, we 
haven’t any landlord now to fix things 
for us just as we like. It’s unbelievable 








how one’s viewpoint changes when one 
has to buy things. But, of course, we'll do 
it in time. You know that’s our motto— 
Do It! We're going to finish off the bed- 
rooms and living-room first of all; the 
rest doesn’t matter so much. Jim worked 
on -the floors until eleven o'clock last 
night.” 

“Goodness!” commented Madge. “I'd 
like a photograph of Clif laying a floor. 
Why, he wont even lay a rug—has to 
send for the janitor. He says it hurts his 
back to lift things.” 

“Jim used to think that too; you have 
to educate your back—”’ 

“And your brains,” interpolated Holli- 
day. “Say, Oliver, better quit that 
Renters’ League of yours and come out 
here. You can educate your brains and 
back at the same time, and incidentally, 
beat that landlord game to a frazzle.” 

Oliver had been standing aside, regard- 
ing the curious spectacle that met his 
gaze. Immaculately dressed, he felt 
queerly out of place; Holliday, in flannel 
shirt and rough togs, quite fitted the 
surroundings. 

Nevertheless, being a guest, he an- 
swered politely: 

“Much obliged for the invitation, Holli- 
day, but just at present I’m living rent- 
free. The case has gone over again—this 
time until August. Had another little 
jamboree when the hearing came up last 
Thursday, and the Court fined nine of 
the landlords fifty dollars apiece for in- 
terrupting. Oh, yes, a few of the tenants 
were fined too—” 

“But Clif only got ten dollars,” broke 
in Madge. “And he hit old Gebbs a good 
one. It was worth ten dollars—wasn’t it, 
Cur?” 

“If they win, we’re going to appeal,” 
Oliver went on. “We're safe there dur- 
ing the fall, anyhow. But say, Holliday, 
do you really mean that you like this sort 
of thing? I can’t imagine you house- 
building. Don’t tell me you're going to 
stick it out and finish this shack your- 
self!” 

“Well, not exactly,” returned Holliday; 
“Beth is helping me.” 

“The children will be able to help too, 
by the time they’re fifteen,” mimicked 


Oliver. The oldest little Holliday was 
six. 
Holliday laughed good-naturedly. 


“Come around in a year,” he invited, 
“and I'll show you as pretty a house as 
you’d want to see. What’s more, it’ll be 
an eight-thousand-dollar house that cost 
only four thousand, aside from our own 
labor.” 

Oliver seemed to ponder a moment. 
Then he asked: 

“Ts it worth it, Jim? Even conceding 
that you get such a house, are all the 
work and sacrifice and discomfort worth 
the game? A fellow lives only once. 
What’s the use?” 

“I’ve thought of that,” answered Holli- 
day. “When Beth first proposed the 
thing, it didn’t look exactly good. But 
it did seem the only way out. And 
say, Oliver, I’ve found it isn’t a sacri- 
fice; it’s a good game and fine sport. 
I’ve made up my mind that the greatest 
joy in life comes from. getting an idea 
and working it out—good, straight schem- 
ing and work. Besides, I’m sure of beat- 
ing the landlords; you’re not.” 
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Just then Beth called them. “I’ve beeg 
showing Madge how we plan for another 
wing when we need it. You see, the 
house is big enough for us four. Byt 
after a while we'll need a maid—and per. 
haps—” 

“One never can tell,’ said Madge, 
“But I don’t know what would happen to 
us if anything like that came along at 
our house. Even without paying rent, 
we don’t have a dollar left at the end 
of the month.” 

Holliday took them down cellar via 
the ladder route, and here the beginnings 
of a steam-heating system were in evi 
dence. 

“No doubt you've turned plumber too, 
and steam-fitter.” There was a sting in 
Oliver’s laugh. 

“I’m studying,” answered Holliday. 
“Spent a couple of evenings last week in 
the public library, and I’ve made an ar- 
rangement with Sam Gunther, who lives 
down the street. He works for a New 
York plumbing-supply house, and _ he’s 
building a cottage out here too. Agreed 
to help me with the plumbing and steam- 
fitting if I'll give him a hand on some of. 
his own work.” 

“What's that stuff over in the corner?” 
asked Oliver. The cellar was full of all 
sorts of material. 

“You might call it synthetic wall,” ex- 
plained 


Holliday. “I wont need any 
plasterers. From now on, there'll be 
scarcely a thing I can’t do myself—Beth 
and I together. We had to hire car- 


penters to put up the frame and stick on 
the roof, but now we're running the job 
ourselves. 

“There isn’t the mystery about it you 
think,” Holliday assured him, observing 
the incredulous 


smile. “With a little 
gray matter and some tools, it’s dead 
easy. In fact, I wouldn’t be much afraid 


to tackle the whole job myself next time. 
roof and all. Why, the carpenter I had 
at first has been in the game less than two 
years—had to quit office work for his 
health. Beth is a good carpenter already 
She’s building a disappearing bed for the 
living-room—maybe sometime you'll have 
a chance to sleep in it. Ingenious con- 
trivance, Oliver! Come look at it.” 
On one side of the living-room was an 
opening arranged for a sliding panel, and 
beyond, a fair-sized closet. Inside, Oliver 
saw the partly-finished framework of a 
wooden bed, manifestly home-made but 
by no means a poor piece of carpentry. 


“Beth’s idea!” proclaimed Holliday 
proudly. “Good enough for a king, on a 
pinch! It'll roll out on wheels whenever 


His Majesjy arrives.” 

“And I’m going to make a wooden 
frame that can be set up around it in 
two minutes,” added Beth. “And there'll 
be curtains with plenty of room inside—a 
regular stateroom.” 


ADGE went into ecstasies. 
“So much for New York apart- 
ment experience,” observed Oliver. “Bet- 
ter give New York credit for something.” 
“A fellow learns a lot when he goes 
about it,” persisted Holliday. “When I 
came out here, I didn’t know a hip-rafter 
from a hatrack, or a tie-beam from 4 
clothes-horse. Look here!” 
He picked up a big volume on carpen- 
try, filled with blueprints and c 
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“Pretty good Bible for a chap who wants 
a home—really wants it!” 

“Not much use showing you upstairs,” 
he added presently. “Looks like the loft 
of a barn. We haven’t touched it yet; 
that'll be a good job for Saturday after- 
noons and winter evenings. One of the 
railroad boys down at the station is go- 
ing to get me an old locomotive head- 
light—just a little out of date, but it'll 
light my track, all right. You see, ideas 
keep coming when you go after them.” 

“The best of it is,” exulted Beth, 
“that at last I can help earn some of the 
money; it’s the same as money, you 
know. Carpenters are getting fifteen dol- 
lars a day, and I figure I’m worth half 
that. You see, there isn’t much house- 
keeping to be done while we're camping 
this way, and I just love to carpenter.” 


NOTHER notice came to Holliday 
in September, and this time the 
menace was even more serious: 


The company regrets very much to 
inform you that owing to the consol- 
idation effected with a group of indus- 
trial concerns in the same line, it faces 
the necessity of cutting off most of its 
New York office force. After October 
first we must dispense with your services. 

This is no reflection on your ability, 
but purely a business move for the 
sake of economy and lower production 
costs. With deep appreciation of your 
loyal services, 

Very truly yours, 
Horatio MULHOLLAND, 
General Manager. 


Going over to Oliver’s department for 
a few minutes that afternoon, Holliday 
found his friend in a black mood. 

“I’m up against it, like yourself, Jim! 
Fired—and nothing in sight! It looks to 
me like a bad winter ahead. With half 
a million men on strike throughout the 
country, and a million others tied up, 
how’s an office man to get a job?” 

Holliday wanted to remind him, face- 
tiously, that as long as the Renters’ 
League stood by him, perhaps he could 
stay in his apartment rent-free. But re- 
fraining from this sarcasm, he observed 
instead: 

“Tf it wasn’t so late in the season, 
Oliver, I’d suggest again that you come 
out and tackle the house proposition. Of 
course, you can do it yet if you get go- 
ing soon.” 

“Get going! How can a fellow get 
going on anything when he hasn’t the 
money?” snapped Oliver. “We’ve never 
saved a cent—you know that; and if by 
any chance we lose our landlord suit, on 
top of losing my job, I'd be in some 
hole!” 

Then for the first time he showed an in- 
terest in Holliday’s home-getting scheme. 

“I’m hanged if I don’t wish I’d taken 
your advice last spring, Jim. Might have 
raised the money then, to make a start. 
Madge would have done it if I’d said so; 
Beth almost won her over. It’s too late 
now—who’d loan money to a man out of 
a job?” 

Holliday was inclined to be generous. 
Although drawing a smaller salary and 
living on a scale more restricted, never- 
theless he had traveled pretty much the 
same path as Oliver, letting money slip 


carelessly through his fingers. At the 
time he made his plunge into the suburbs 
his savings account. showed only eleven 
hundred dollars, the net assets from ten 
years’ work in the metropolis. A thou- 
sand of it went for the lot, but this en- 
abled him to make a building loan, avail- 
able piecemeal as operations progressed. 
But since those spendthrift New York 
days they had been getting down to real 
saving. With living expenses heavily cut, 
their bank-account took on new life, and 
Holliday might have found it possible to 
help finance Oliver. Such a proposition 
was on his lips, when he thought of Beth 
and the children. 

Would it be a square deal to them or 
to himself? Oliver had had the same 
chance, but let it slip—actually ridiculed 
it, so obsessed had he been with life in 
the city. Hadn't he even come out one 
Sunday and sneered? Holliday turned 
away without offering help. 

“Well, don’t get discouraged,” he ad- 
vised. “Something’s bound to turn up.” 

It was several months before anything 
did turn up; and then it was a knock- 
out for Oliver. The landlord suit went 
against him in the higher court, and in 
the middle of winter Alonzo Gebbs sent 
around a dray and carted most of his 
effects to a storage-house, in part settle- 
ment of a judgment for back rent. 

It was a black moment as Oliver and 
Madge stood on the sidewalk and watched 
the truck chug away. The very piers 
had been torn from under their lives. 
Still out of work, and at the limit of his 
borrowing capacity, Oliver now found 
himself with only a few dollars in his 
pocket, along with a bunch of pawn 
tickets. All around them the city whirled 
as if nothing had happened—the wonder- 
ful, fascinating, brutal city that had lured 
and hypnotized them so relentlessly. But 
Oliver was at the quitting point. He had 
reached the zero of his courage, and ex- 
cept for Madge—well, for Madge’s sake 
he must still keep going; for Madge and 
the little life that was soon to be. 

The ghastliness of the months just 
gone came over him with a sickening 
rush. Like a high, impossible wall, the 
city seemed to rise up in his fancy—a 
wall with sharp, cruel pickets at the top 
to foil any attempt to get over into the 
Land of Jobs. 

Hadn't he tried day after day to scale 
that wall! Hadn't he been up to those 
iron pickets time after time only to fall 
back? He had tramped miles every day; 
and every night had he come back to 
report fresh disaster to the ever-hopeful, 
ever-sympathetic Madge. Night after 
night he had lain awake nursing the 
bitterest of all wounds, remorse. Holli- 
day’s philosophy was plain enough now. 

“Well, we’re on the last lap of the 
fool’s orbit,” he said, shaking off his 
lethargy and picking up a satchel from 
the sidewalk. “We might as well go 
along, Madge.” 

She took his arm, with a sob. They 
found quarters overnight in a cheap room- 
ing-house, and that evening, as a last 
resort, he wrote Holliday: 


Dear Jim: I agree with you that the 
philosophy of New York apartment life 
is all wrong. I take back everything I 
said in favor of it. You had the right 
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dope when you said the problem would 
never be solved until the renters wept 
out and got homes of their own. Thats 
what they'll have to do, even if t 
stick up one-story shakedowns, or build 
bungalows with their own hands. 

I guess you know me well enough, 
Jim, to believe I’m not a crook. If jt 
wasn’t for the depression all over the 
country, I reckon I could get a job and 
make a living. As it is, I'm down jn 
the deepest hole you could imagine, 
Now I’m coming to the point. Re. 
member that Sunday we were out to 
see you? You were in the dickens of 
a mess, and Madge and I felt sorry for 
you—fine license we had to be sorry} 
But you showed us a disappearing bed 
Beth was making for the living-room; 
and somehow I can't get it out of my 
mind. You were good enough to say 
that sometime maybe we'd have a 
chance to sleep in it. If you and Beth 
could see your way clear, Madge and 
I would be under the deepest obliga- 
tion if you would let us occupy it until 
we make some kind of turn. And if 
in addition you could give us places at 
the family board—well, it might save 
Madge’s life. She’s not well—you can 
guess the rest. 

Here’s the 
I've got to 


rest of my proposition: 
have work—I don't care 
what it is. If you can carpenter, so 
can I. Ill turn myself into painter, 
plumber, or anything you wish; I'll 
work twelve hours a day, or more, help- 
ing you finish your house. All I want 
is a niche for Madge and myself, and 
a little change for incidentals until I 
can strike something permanent. 
Humbly yours, 
CLIFFORD OLIVER, 


Next day a telegram came. 


Disappearing bed ready for you to- 
night. Dinner at six. Don’t fail us. 
Ho .vipay. 


IM HOLLIDAY, although discharged 

from his New York position on Octo- 
ber first, had gone directly to this job 
of his own—building a house. 

“Providence must have put this idea 
in your head, Beth,” he observed one 
night to his wife. “Otherwise we'd be 
in the same fix today that the Olivers 
are in.” 

Then when the children were asleep, 
Beth held the lantern for him while he 
mixed some concrete for the cellar floor; 
the house had progressed considerably 
since July. Beth had painted the porch 
that very day. 

“Perhaps it was providential in more 
ways than one,” Holliday went on. 
“Ever since I was fired, I’ve been wonder- 
ing whether there shouldn’t be a sequel 
to this house-building chapter—a great 
big sequel in our lives, Beth, that would 
change things completely.” 

“Do you know, I’ve thought the same 
thing, Jim!” Beth was very earnest. 
“I’ve wondered whether this isn’t the 
turning-point for us—the fork in the road 
we've read about. We were in a dread- 
ful rut in New York—” 

“You mean J was in a dreadful rut. 
I was to blame, and there’s no use deny- 
ing it. I just dubbed along, and I guess 
I got all I was worth. If a man doesnt 
create anything, is he worth more than 
a living? If he doesn’t use any brains, 
or try to better conditions and be of some 
service to the world—” 
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“Don't ever go back to it!” exclaimed 
Beth. “Don’t look :or any routine job in 
New York. Just stay out here this 
winter and work on the house; and in 
the spring—well, whatever you do, use 
your brains. You've got heaps of them, 
ring the industrial depression Holli- 
day lost not an hour of time. He had 
job enough at home. Early and late he 
worked, joyfully watching the house de- 
velop. The building-loan took care of 
construction operations, and his" savings 
during the summer were now sufficient to 
meet their frugal needs, which the big 
garden at the rear of their lot had still 
further reduced. As winter came on, 
their cellar was stored with a great quan- 
tity of produce. Sometimes the future 
worried him, but confidence in himself 
grew as he saw his enterprise shape it- 
self day by day. Habits of thought can 
make over men, and Jim Holliday was 
coming out of his chrysalis..... 

When the Olivers came, the work on 
the house took a sudden spurt. Oliver 
was awkward at first, but speedily got 
into the swing and developed extraordi- 
nary skill; and between them—and Beth 
—they finished the rooms rapidly dur- 
ing those bitter days when the snow lay 
deep outside. 

In the early spring, even before the 
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about all thes. And you'll sleep alone 
just to teach you. I don't care if you 
Go into the empty front 
room.” 

Berenice lost no time in doing so. She 
bolted out in a passion of tears and raced 
upstairs; but she did not go to bed. In- 
stead she sat in a chair by the window, 
gazing out at the dim shapes of the trees 
on the lawn. There were a few stars in 
the sky, but the moon had not yet risen. 

When the big clock downstairs struck 
ten, Berenice roused from her apathy 
and stepped softly to the stair-head to 
listen. A dull murmur came from be- 
low; evidently her mother was reading, 
or perhaps going over accounts. The 
child reéntered the bedroom, locked the 
door, threw a leg over the windowsill, 
and leaning far out, seized firm hold 
of the downspout. Then she began to 
descend by the simple process of slid- 
ing. It was only fifteen or twenty feet 
to the zround, and she landed without 
mishap. Not even pausing to wipe the 
dirt from her knees, Berenice fled out 
of the yard and down the street. 

Half an hour later she flitted across 
the bridge over Cottonwood Branch and 
whistled. A door creaked, and presently 
a shadowy figure joined her. 

“What's the matter? Any trouble?” 

“Come on,” panted the child. “Now’s 
our chance while it’s so dark. Nobody 
will see us.” 

Without another word they set off side 
by side toward town. The streets were 
deserted. All the movie places closed at 
half-past nine, and Ringer, Texas, had 
gone to bed. 


They entered the Square. There was 


ground was bare, house-explorers from the 
city began to come in great numbers. On 
Saturdays and Sundays the trains were 
full of them. 

“It’s the revulsion at last,” said Holli- 
day. “It was bound to come—couldn’t 
help it. There’s only one real answer to 
the landlord proposition—the law of 
supply and demand. When a few hun- 
dred thousand families take up the prob- 
lem individually, watch city rents come 
down.” 

And then one Saturday in March a big, 
jolly man came up the walk to Camp Do 
It, accompanied by a rotund woman in 
sealskins. “They look stuffed with 
money!” declared Beth, peeking from a 
window. Then the bell rang. 

“May I inquire,” said the opulent-look- 
ing man, “whether this house is for sale?” 

Beth was about to say no, it wasn’t for 
sale—at least, not just yet. They really 
wanted the happiness of finishing it. But 
some mischievous impulse moved her to 
answer: 

“Well, yes, we might sell it.” 

“And the price?” 

Beth’s heart beat fast, and her brain 
worked like lightning. Her first impulse 
was to run back and ask Jim; but an im- 
petuous dare-devil adventure possessed 
her. 

“Twelve thousand,” she said. Then her 
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a light still burning in the Kandy 
Kitchen, and Berenice discerned the 
night watchman standing in conversation 
with the proprietor on the sidewalk. 

“There’s Marsh Anderson,” she said. 
“Let’s sneak up this way.” 

She darted into the lane that ran back 
of Deacon White’s store and the First 
State Bank, and her companion followed. 
Just as they arrived at the rear of the 
latter building, Berenice stopped, her 
scalp pringling, her feet numb and cold 
with fright. A man was. emerging 
stealthily from one of the bank’s barred 
windows. First came a leg; then his 
head and shoulders. 

“Run for it, Burr. 
while I hold him.” 

For an instant Berenice was powerless 
to move. And before she could stir a 
foot, there came the crash of a shotgun, 
fired at close range inside the bank. The 
thief gave a gasp and let go the bars. 
He fell, picked himself up, and went 
stumbling straight into the arms of Bere- 
nice’s companion. 

“Here—brace up,” said the latter 
roughly. “Put your arm round my neck 
and I'll help you.” 

The burglar hung limply in his grasp, 
staring up into his face. 

“Mister,” he said, “why did you kill 
me?” 

“I didn’t shoot you, boy. You wont 
die. You mustn’t die. Here—take it 
easy now, and we'll carry you home. Take 
hold of him on the other side, Burr.” 


Go get Anderson, 


OW they got him to the house Bere- 
nice never knew. She was vaguely 
conscious of a man appearing suddenly at 
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own financial fancy frightened her, and 
she added: ‘But I don’t think we’d sell.” 

“We're getting out of apartment life,” 
explained the seal-skinned lady. “The 
rents—heavens! Could we just look in- 
side?” 

Ten minutes later Beth listened with 
incredulity as she heard the opulent 
gentleman say to her husband: “I'll take 
your proposition—twelve thousand. How 
much do you want down?” 

Jim gave Beth a sidelong glance. 

“If you choose to give me a check for 
a thousand,” he said, “it'll be quite satis- 
factory. But understand, please, that we 
can’t give possession before June.” 


C)* the first day of June the Hollidays 
moved into another unfinished house 
not far away. On the same day the 
Olivers took possession of an adjoining 
bungalow—smaller and much farther 
along toward completion. It wouldn’t do, 
Beth said, for little Miss Muriel Oliver 
to go into a camping house; at least, she 
must have a finished nursery, free from 
draughts. That was why work had been 
rushed on this cottage, to the .detriment 
of the whole row of new houses down the 
street-—each of which bore a sign: 
FOR SALE. 


Inquire of HOLLIDAY & OLIVER, 
Building Contractors. 








(Continued from 
page 80) 
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the corner of the bank, of another shot, 
of running feet in the Square; and she 
was aware of windows going up and of 
excited queries as they passed slowly 


down the street. But there was no pur- 
suit, and they encountered nobody. Stag- 
gering, panting, stopping to rest every 
block, she sustained one side until the 
Kincaid gate was reached. 

“Hold up,” she begged as they swung 
it back. “Look—we’re here. Don't 
faint. We're almost safe.” 

Not a lodger stirred as they toiled up 
the dark stairs, the wounded man cling- 
ing to Berenice’s friend with one hand, 
the other arm across her shoulders. She 
thought that the noise they made must 
wake the dead, and marveled that her 
mother did not rouse. Then she remem- 
bered the express-agent. That was it— 
Mrs. Kincaid probably concluded that 
Doc Martin was coming home again a 
trifle the worse for wear. 

They piloted the wounded robber 
around the bend in the stairs, across the 
landing, and into the vacant front room. 

“There,” she whispered, easing him 
on to the bed. “You lie quiet and don’t 
move. And we'll fetch a doctor.” 

He made no reply, and Berenice 
switched on the light. Then, withou 
looking at him, she tiptoed into the hall, 
followed by her companion, and softly 
closed the door. 

“Now,” she said, “we’d best go see her 
first.” 

She stepped to her mother’s room and 
noiselessly turned the handle. Some 
fumbling, and she found the light. As 
it flashed on, Mrs. Kincaid reared from 
the bedclothes and blinked at her. 
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HUMAN HAIR. NET 


PriscillaDean, beautiful Universal Star, wears a Yon }3 
Hair Net, guaranteed to last three times longer than any other. 





te All }Bonnté}3 products, 
q 


wn.» French Veils 
—— ja that you “just 


ba] ported Hair 


~ 


he” 


oe 


S31 Slip on,” Im- 
$. Yr Nets and 

Vel-V a-Dab 
Powder Puffs 
are guaranteed 
to give absolute 





(5 
Bonnie }3 Hair Nets 
are the finest and most 
durable you can a 
buy. Hand-made 
—sterlized—san- 
itary. Bennie }3 
articles are sold 
at Department 
and Drug Stores _, 
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“Sakes alive, child! What're yoy do 
ing here?” 
“Mamma,” answered Berenice in a loy 
thrilling tone, “here’s Papa! 
The figure hovering in the orway 
moved inside. Mrs. Kincaid instinctively 
pulled the covers up around | neck 
while her eyes grew round and glassy 
but that lasted only a mome She 
reached for her old red kimono can 
tumbling out of bed 
“John,” she cried brokenly, “John! 0 
thank God! Thank G 
A peculiar little squeak came from 
Kincaid’s throat, and he gathered her e 
fiercely into his arms [The scene was fe 
too much for Berenic: She began to & 
sob. 
Presently Mrs. King aid recovered com- 
| posure, and then she roughly pushed her ‘ 
| husband from her 
|- “John Kincaid,” she demanded sternly j 
| “where’ve you been all these years 
“There, there, dear,” he plead “Let 
| that wait. It’ll all be cleared up Ny 
But another thought assailed Mrs 
Kincaid. 
“The police—John, they'll arrest you 
They'll put you in jai You mustn 
stay. Think of the sgrace think 






Berenice, John. You must go—now— 
at once.” 








Kincaid grinned at her and s 
head. 
“Uh-uh!” he repli The y can't 







touch me. I’ve got the proof I needed 
now, and I can stay.” 

“But how did it happen? Where 
who—what brought you back? I don't 
understand. I’m all upset,” cried his 
wife, half-delirious with jov 

“She did,” said Kincaid, nod 
Burr. “She somehow got hold of an old 
address I once gave you, and wrote 
there. And just by chance I sent for 
any mail that might come. And we fixed 
it up between us.” 

“But I don’t understand! How 

“That'll have to wait, Mother Right 
now there’s a boy in the front room who’s 
been hurt. He—’’ 

“Yes, Mamma—yes, Mamma,” put in 
Berenice, who all this time had beer 
weeping copiously, without uttering a 
word. “He’s shot and bleeding dread 
ful. I got to go fetch a doctor You 
and Papa fix him up while I’m gone 

Mrs. Kincaid was ever a woman of 
action, and emerging from her daze, she 
made for the door at once. Her husband 
and daughter followed at her heels 

As they were crossing the hall, voices 
on the front walk halted them. Some 
body cautiously ascended the steps 
opened the unlocked door and started to 
climb the stairs. Mrs. Kincaid promptls 
turned on the hall lights, and they wer 
standing in a group at the door of 
front room when two men came up. The 
one in the lead carried a lantern. It 
was the night-watchman who patrolled 
the business section. The other was Dea 
con White. 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed the 
Deacon triumphantly. “You wouldn't 
believe me! Look—there he is now.’ 

The watchman seemed stunned past 
utterance and merely stared at the trio 
“Arrest him, officer!” cried the Dea- 
con. “I tell you they did it—either him 






















or the man he’s got hid in this house.’ 
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on’t cut the cuticle—it protects the 
most sensitive thing in the world 


JHEN we want to describe an 
injury to our most delicate sen- 
sibilities, we say that we have 

been “‘cut to the quick.’’ Yet every time 
you trim the cuticle you risk this in a 
literal sense. 

It is almost impossible to trim off dead 
cuticle without cutting into the live 
cuticle which is the only protection of 
the nail root, lying only 1-12th of an 
inch beneath. 

To heal these wounds, nature immediately 
builds up a covering that is tougher than the rest 
of the cuticle. This is why, when you cut the 
cuticle, it grows up coarser and more ragged than 
before. 

Yet when the cuticle dries, splits and forms 
hangnails it must be removed some way. To do 
this simply and safely without cutting, try the 
new method provided in Cutex. Cutex Cuticle 
Remover is a harmless liquid that acts on the dry, 
dead cuticle as soap and water act on dirt; leaving 
a delightfully smooth, even nail rim. But a beau- 
tiful, even cuticle calls for immaculate nail tips, 
and both demand smoothly polished nails. 

To give your nails the grooming that present 
day standards require: 

First, the Cuticle Remover: Apply around the 
nail with an orange stick wrapped in absorbent 
cotton. Rinse the fingers, and when drying them, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


push the cuticle gently downwards with the 
towel, whereupon all the dead, dry cuticle will wipe 


away. 


Next, the Nail White: Squeeze it under the 
nails directly from the convenient tube with the 
pointed top. It will remove stains and give the 
nail tips that immaculate whiteness without which 
they never look quite freshly manicured. 


Finally, the Polish: A jewel-like shine is ob- 
tained by using first the paste and then the powder, 
and burnishing by brushing the nails across the 
hand. Or you can get anh equally lovely lustre, 
instantaneously and without burnishing, with the 
liquid polish 


Try a Cutex manicure today. However ragged 
your cuticle may have become through cutting, a 
single application of the Cuticle Remover will 
make an astonishing improvement. You will be 
pleased, also, with the immaculate beauty of the 
nail tips after the Nail White, and with the delicate 
sheen that you get from the Cutex Polishes. 


Cutex Manicure sets come in three sizes. At 
60c, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each item separately at 
35c. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a 
Cutex Introductory Set to Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th Street, New York; or if you live in 
Canada, to Dept. 603, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 








POMP cccwds tae 


Street 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 603, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City ~ 
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Cutex 
Traveling Set 





Alice Brady — delightful on the 
screen and in the spoken drama 
for the elegance and distinction of 
her grooming—vregards the care of 
the hands as one of the most im- 
portant of the subtleties of beauty. 
She says: “I have found Cutex 
the quickest and most effective 
way of taking care of my nails.’” 
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West Hair Nets—Cap 
and Fringe Shape—all 
colors—Beach and 
Motor, 15c; Tourist, 3 
for 50c; Gold Seal, 25c. 









March Winds Play 
Havoc With Your Hair 


To preserve the beauty of your hair there 
are just three things necessary— West Softex 
Shampoo, West Electric Hair Curlers and 
West Hair Nets. 





















WEST SOF- 
TEX SHAM- 
POO is also 
prepared 
natural or 
pure white 
and is espe- 
cially adapt- 
ed for GRAY 
and WHITE 
hair as well 
as for CHIL- 
DREN — 10c. 
























you can bring out the lovely glints of 
color in your hair through painstaking 
care and the right shampoo. Use West 
Softex Shampoo at least once every two 
weeks; for oily hair, every week. It acts as 
a stimulant to the scalp; makes the hair look 
thicker and softer and is absolutely safe. 











A soft, beautiful natural wave is given the 
hair in 15 minutes through the use of West 
Electric Hair Curlers. They have rounded 


edges, which cannot break, cut or injure 
the hair. 








West Elec- 
tric Hair 
Curlers lasta 
lifetime. Card 
of 2 Curlers, 
10c—Card of 5 
Curlers, 25c. 











The finishing touch, a West 
Hair Net—one that matches 
your hair perfectly—made of long 

strands of selected human hair, twice steril- 
ized, and especially processed for invisibility. 








And so, for the beauty of your hair you need 


these three things— 
Evectric Hair CurLERS 


WEST icitees 


West E ectric Hair Curter Co 
Hancock St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


SorTEX SHAMPOO 






Still Berenice and her father kept silence. 
“He’s a thief,” raved the Deacon. “Ar- 
rest him, officer! It’s John Kincaid. I 
tell you I saw him come out of the bank 
just after you shot. Yes, and there’s 
blood all the way here. Look! There’s 
some on that girl’s dress and on the 
floor.” 
A tense stillness, and then Berenice 
stepped back and threw wide the bed- 
room door. 
“All right,” she said, gazing steadily 
at Deacon White. “Come in. It’s your 
son—Charley.” 


ROBABLY the events attending Bere- 
nice’s father’s homecoming were too 
strenuous for her nervous organism. At 
any rate, she went: off her feet, com- 
plained of feeling sick, and took io her 
bed. And lying there, she was overcome 
with remorse. All her sins came troop- 
ing back to reproach her, and Berenice 
figured that she would very likely die. 
To die with so many transgressions 
unconfessed! It was horrible. She could 
not bear the thought, and asked the doc- 
tor weakly if she might have a word in 
private with her mother before the end. 


r 


Doors were opening all along the hall. 
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He appeared startled, then immediatey 
assented. : 
“Something on your mind? Want 
confess anything, Burr?” he inquired, 
“Yes, I do. But nobody must hear j 
except Mamma. Please.” 
The doctor went out in considerabk 
disappointment to tell Mrs. Kincaid, 
“I'd give a farm to hear what it ig® 
he muttered. “I'll bet that kid can ow 


up to a thing or two. And we'd find oy 
the straight of all this.” 

The same thought oppressed her 
mother. What on earth would Berenice 


disclose? The good woman was all of 
a tremble as she pulled a chair close to 
the bed, took her child’s hand in hers and 
said softly: “All right, dear. What’ve 
you got to tell Mother?” 

And then the whole ugly truth came 
out; the darkest secrets of her young 
life were laid bare. 

“T just got to tell you,” sobbed Bere. 
nice, “else I'll never go to heaven, | 
know. I—I sto'e some apples out of 
Miz Taylor’s yard last week.” 





® 


$23 AT 3 


(Continued from page 65) 


“Yes, dear,” her mother whispered 
“Go on.” 
“And I kissed Bobby Jones behind the 
front gate.” 
a a —, 





hotel and found a three-page letter from 
his wife, a letter that was different from 
her usual cheery epistles. At the bottom 
was a postscript: 

“Dear old Biggy passed out during the 
night, and oh, Dick, I’m terribly scared. 
Can’t we take up some Government land 
right away? I’ve saved some of the money 
you sent—enough maybe to make a start. 
I’m dreaming horrid things about you, 
too, Dick—what does it all mean?” 

The Harlem Kid routed Abdul out of 
bed that night, and standing in the middle 
of the latter’s room, flung off his own 
night-clothes. 

“Look me over, Ab,” he commanded, 
“and tell me if I could get down to one 
hundred and thirty-three.” 

The Turk was wide awake on the in- 
stant. The question was a challenge to 
all his ability as a trainer and handler 
of human flesh. He circled the room 
barefooted, eyes studying the frame of 
his friend, noting particularly the thighs 


I 
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ca 


ACK BOYLE, who wrote 
“The Heart of the Lily” 
and “The Little Lord of All 
the Earth,” will contribute an 
even more fascinating story 
of Chinese life, “The Claws 
of the Tongs,” to the next, 
the April, issue of— 


down on the bed and swore disconsolately 


sweat; I dry out three more, but how I 
take heem other pound?” 


c 
and the fight at ten, I'll sign.” 


long conference with Pat Griffin which 
ended in his telling the veteran manager 
the whole 
advice of Griffin, who knew a lot about 
the temperament of fighters, that 
Kid wrote to Jackie, and with a single 
exception, told her the truth. 
nothing about the weight, but told her 
that the title match would surely give 
them their needed 
could figure on the ranch right now. 


concluded, “and I couldn’t sell a glass of 
water in the desert. 


and I promise I wont do it any more if 


worry, Sis; and if you aint mad, I wish 
you’d wire me.” 


than ever. 


The Harlem Kid never did find out 


and waist-line and hips, for it from 
these portions of the body alone a fighter 
can spare the pound of flesh, never the 
legs nor the shoulders. Finally he sat 


' 
is 


There was no excess fat on Potter’s body. 
“What you weigh now, Keed?” 
“Forty-two, I guess.” 

“Dam’! I take five 


pound off by 


“That’s for you to dope out. If Griffin 
an get the weight hour at three o’clock 


He left Abdul still muttering: 
get heem the last pound?” 
The next day the Harlem Kid held a 


“Where 


story. And it was on the 


the 


He said 


stake, and that she 


“I aint got any rich uncle, Sis,” he 


All I can do is fight, 


can just make this one clean-up so we 


n grab that ranch. Now, don't you 


Three days later he got this reply: 


Go get him, Kid; I love you more 
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that Pat Griffin, shrewdest manager in the 
business, had sent a two-hundred-word 
night-message to Mrs. Potter, pledging 
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Two great makers of wool garments 


Se J ys 
WLS 


tell how woolens should be laundered * 


The name of Carter stands for the first quality in baby under- 


wear. 


No matter where you live, when you shop for your 


baby, the store offers you a Carter shirt or band. Read why 
this company, one of the oldest and largest in the country, 
advises you to wash your baby’s woolens with Lux. 


The finest quality outer knit goods for in- 
fants and children have been made by Simon 
Ascher & Co. for nearly 50 years. Bootees, 
sacques, sweater-suits, sweaters, all “too per 
cent Pure Wool,” are found in good stores 
in all states. Read the way these experts 
in woolens recommend laundering knitted 
things. 

Keep the detailed directions below which 
tell you just .exactly how to wash woolens. 
You will find that you will want to 
refer to them all the time. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To keep woolens soft and unshrunken 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into thick lather in half 
a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze water out—do not wring. Press 
with warm iron—never a hot one. 

Colored woolens. Try to set colors as follows: Use 
4 cup of vinegar to a gallon of water and soak for two hours. 

Woolens should be dried in an even temperature ; 
that of the ordinary room is the best. Heat increases 
shrinkage. 

Flannels may be dried flat and stretched to shape, 
or, when absolutely dry, pressed. Place a damp cheesecloth 
over material. Use a warm iron. 


Shirts and stockings should be dried on wooden forms. 


Knitted garments should never be wrung or twisted. 
ueeze water out, and pull and pat garment into shape. 
Never hang. Spread carefully on a towel to dry. 


Won’t injure anything that 
pure water alone won’t harm 











———_—— 


The makers of Carter’s 
Knit Underwear 
tell how 
to wash woolens 


“Sometimes we receive com 
olaines,” says the Carter Com- 
pany, “that our woolens have 
shrunk. This, of course, 1s 4 
mechanical process and due to 
the wrong way of washing. 

“We wish every young 
mother would wash her baby’s 
shirts and bands in the safe way 
set forth in the Lux advertising. 

“We have had Lux analyzed 
and know there is nothing in it 
which could injure the delicate 
wool fibre. A soap with free 
alkali or an ordinary harsh soap 
will make wool shrink. 

“Lux is also excellent for 
woolens because its thin flakes 
dissolve so completely that no 
solid soap can stick to the wool 
and yellow it. 

“We are glad to endorse Lux; 
se on our garments means 
tisfaction to our cus- 
hus to ourselves.” 
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The makers of Ascher’s 
Knit Goods 
tell safest way 


to wash knitted things 


“Infants and children soil their 
clothes so quickly,” says Simon 
Ascher & Company, “that we 
give special attention to the 
way our garments are laundered. 

“Woolens will not shrink or 
stiffen if they are washed the 
proper way. When you find a 
knitted garment with the surface 
matted up, it usually means that 
a harsh soap has been used or 
that the garment has been rubbed. 


“Lux is ideal for woolens be- 
cause it meets both conditions. 
It is so pure that it cannot injure 
the sensitive wool fibre. Its thick 
lather does away with the rub- 
bing of the garment even between 
the hands. This means that the 
delicate softness and beauty of 
the wool is preserved. 

“We are very glad that the Lux 
advertising is teaching women 
the safe way to launder woolens.” 


SIMON ASCHER & 
COMPANY 
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Prise and Charm 
These are usually possessed by the woman who 
knows that in the careful execution of her toilet, she 
has left no opportunity for slighting comment. Every 
detail has had attention—particularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease in the witching candle light 
of the tea room and the bright sun-light of the busy 
street because she knows that her skin is smooth, 
soft—delicately lovely. 

RESINOL SOAP is often found among the toilet 
requisites of such a woman. Its wholesome. cleansing 
qualities, together with its freedom from anything which 
could injure the skin's texture, make it a favorite. 













It refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency to oiliness, roughness, blotches, and other 
blemishes. Buy a cake today from your druggist or 
toilet goods dealer and begin its regular use for your 
toilet and bath. 


‘Trial on request. A post card will do. 
Dept. 1-D, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 



































her husband’s safety and promising ; 
start with the Kid for San Rosario th 
day after the match, no matter what th 
result. 

Griffin’s success as a fistic impresar 
lay in an uncanny faculty for shaping the 
conditions of a match to suit his ow 
plans and purposes. A_forty-thousan¢. 
dollar purse with seventy-five per cent { 
the winner, hung up by the Americay 
Legion Athletic Association of San Frap. 
cisco and underwritten by Midnigh; 
Taggy, New York sportsman, was the 
lure that finally drew Joe Vesper to the 
| Pacific Coast. 

No sooner had the articles been signe} 
calling for a fifteen-round bout. with 1 
challenger weighing in at three in th 
afternoon, than Griffin turned the Harlem 
Kid over to Abdul the Turk 

“I’ve done my part,” he said Now 
+ | you do yours, and don’t forget there’s a 
ten-thousand-dollar forfeit up on h 
ing the weight.” 


S mak- 





N the days that followed. the Harlem 
Kid dipped again into the shadow land 
from which New York fans had sent him 
| only now he went in knowingly. with his 
; teeth set, and trusting implicitly to hi 


handlers. 

Where weight-reduction is the all-im- 
| portant consideration, the tragedy of the 
| training period is reserved for the final 
| two weeks, and it is the last five days 
that constitute the pugilist’s Gethsemane 
There is a preliminary vacation, usually 
in the mountains, and this fortnight 
frolic is a delusion and a snare. designed 
solely to build up the body to the point 
where it can withstand the shock that is 
in store for it. 

When the Harlem Kid came back from 
the Sierras and settled down to the grind 
of road-work at San Rafael, he knew what 
was expected of him, but the first time 
he donned the rubber undershirt and 
Abdul swathed waist and chest in the 
tight flannel bandages, his spirits sank— 
and Griffin resorted, ahead of time, to the 
old trick of adjusting the scales so that 
when they weighed in the last thing at 
night, Potter believed himself making 
better progress than he really was. Day 
by day the road-work in the hot sun 
lengthened, the weight and tightness of 
bandages and clothing was increased, the 
ration of water which his body craved 
was decreased, and his real weight 
dropped to one hundred and thirty-nine, 
then to one hundred and thirty-eight, and 
| then a half-pound less. But on the third 
| day before the contest, after four hours 
jon the road, and two more in the gym- 
nasium with lunch omitted, he weighed 
exactly the same as the day before 
The body began to send its telegraphic 
protest to the brain, and the Kid lay 
awake at night, his mind throbbing to the 
rhythmic subconscious demand “A 
hundred and thirty-three at three—a hun- 
dred and thirty-three at three.” 

Griffin consulted with Abdul the Turk 
“He can’t stand any more sweating; 
dry him out. Nothing but a cup 0 
coffee in the morning after this.” 

Potter held to the road work, and his 
salivary glands dried up completely 
The morning of the contest he took 
only strong coffee, and Abdul, sniffing 

















like a child, rubbed off the final pound. 
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How to fight the little foes which 
work to mar your skin 


OUR complexion is sur- 
rounded by enemies— 


There are wind and 
cold that dry and dull the 
unprotected skin. There 1s 
that inward enemy that shines 
the face. There is dust that 
clogs the pores. There is time. 


Each one of these wicked 
little foes is striving morning, 
noon and night to ruin your 
good looks. Be always on 
your guard against their wiles. 





Exposure to wind, cold and 
dust roughens and coarsens 
your skin. Skin specialists say 
that you can protect your com- 
plexion from this injury by 
applying a protective cream 
before every outing. 


For this a special cream is needed, 
a cream which makes up for the 
moisture that the cold will whip 
out; yet a cream which disappears 
instantly and will not reappear. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream is made 
recisely for this protective use. It 
o not a bit of oil in it, so it cannot 
make your face shine. Before you 
o out, lightly touch your face and 
esis with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

This will give your skin such per- 
fect protection that it will remain ap- 
ealingly soft and smooth no matter 
beat much time you spend out of 
doors. 

You never can tell when that 














To foil cold, wind and dust, keep your skin pro- 
tected with a cream without oil 


treacherous enemy, an ugly glisten 
will creep upon you unawares and 
make you look your worst. 

This cannot happen if you powder 
in such a way that it will last. To 
stay powdered the right powder 
foundation is essential. For this as 
for protection, you neéd a cream 
without oil. 


Before powdering, rub a tiny bit 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your 
face. Then notice how smoothly 
the powder goes on, how natural it 
looks. It will stay on indefinitely. 
Until you wash your face it cannot 
shine again. 

Dust is a subtle enemy. When 
your skin grows dull, loses its clear- 
ness, it is simply an announcement 
that the pores have become clogged 
deep down with tiny particles of 
dust. 


To remove these you need an 
entirely different cream from the 
greaseless cream you need for pro- 
tection—a cream with a good oil base. 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains just 
enough oil to work deep into the 
pores and thoroughly cleanse them. 


Free sample tubes 
MAIL THIS COUPON 





Tiny, deepening lines 
can be kept at bay 
toith @ good oil cream 
Massage 





Pond’s Extract Company, 116-C Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A Sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 











PONDS 


Cold Cram & 
Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


Before you go to bed and 
after a train or motor trip, 
rub Pond’s Cold Cream into 
the pores anc wipe it off. You 
will be smocked at yourself 
when you see how much dirt 
you were harboring. Your skin 
will be so much clearer, so 
much fairer, that you will be 
amazed. 


Time, too, seems to have a 
grudge against us. It is busy 
every minute etching little 
lines around the eyes and 
mouth. After these little lines 
have once formed it is hard 
indeed to erase them. But you 
can keep them from forming 
by giving your skin the right 
kind of massage. For this as 
for cleansing you need a 
cream with oil. Pond’s Cold Cream 
is especially made just the consis- 
tency to give a perfect massage. 
Once or twice a week give your skin 
a good massage with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. In this way you can keep 
the wretched enemy, Time, at bay! 


Neither of these creams fosters the 
growth of hair or down on the face. 


Stop at the drug store or any de- 
partment store and buy a jar or a 
tube of each cream. Every normal 
skin needs both these creams. By 
the intelligent use of these two 
creams you can be freed of the fear 
of the little foes that work to mar 
the skin. 



















Before retiring remove the dust 
that is lodged deep in the- pores 
with a cream with an oil base 
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More “Precious 


Than the 
‘Diamond 


Thus has the Sapphire 
always been regarded. 












And whether you 
wear a Nature-made 
Sapphire or a Heller- 
sande Hope Sapphire 
does not matter in the 
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of) —equally beautiful, 
Ja: — equrally everlasting, 
fe] ‘ But both are not equal © 
Xe in price. : 
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Os You, can possess a Heller 
7 Hope Sapphire, appropric 
. ately mounted -in gold ‘or 
SRY platinum; at a surprisingly 
\ moderate cost.” See them at 





your jewelers im rings, pins, 
lavelliers‘and other beauti- 
ful settings. 
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PARIS a % NEW YORK! 







Ai ; Established over a quarter of @ century. 
Ae “PRECIOUS STONES” a valuable 
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on Both are true Sap- 
ef phires—identical in 
se every .réespect. Both ; 
AY are precious stones of 


At exactly three o'clock in the after- 
noon the Harlem Kid, naked as the day 
he was born, and with even the hair 
shaved from his head, stepped on the 
scales at the San Francisco Presidio and 


| held his breath. The bar, set at one hun- 
| dred and thirty-three pounds, trembled, 


lifted, settled back—and the Kid toppled 
off into the arms of Abdul the Turk. 
Pugilism’s Shylock had his pound of flesh! 

In the scant seven hours that was given 
them, Pat Griffin and the trainer threw all 
their skill and strategy into the task of 





rehabilitating Harlem. Within fifteen 
minutes after weighing in, they had him 
in a restaurant around the corner, where 


| a heavy meal was already waiting him. 
| He was permitted to eat and drink his 


fill, and then after a brief auto-ride they 
put him to bed in a hotel not half a 
block distant from the huge pavilion, and 
there he remained, sipping beef-tea at 
regular intervals. 

This was Pat Griffin’s cue to display the 
genius that had made his name synony- 
mous with ring success. He locked the 
Kid’s door and sat down by the bedside. 

“Harlem,” he began quietly, “you know 
me—lI’ve never been behind the wrong 
man in my life. You won the fight when 
you stepped on those scales, and I'll tell 
you why. You're going against the clev- 
erest boxer in the business, and he’s got 
all his plans laid to tire you out over 
fifteen rounds, knowing that you’re weak 
at the weight, and all he has to do is to 
keep away and outbox you. But we 
know, Harlem, that it’s going to be a 
four-round fight—the fastest four rounds 
that any lightweights ever traveled.” 

Potter raised his head from the pillow. 
“Four?” 

“Four,” confirmed the Irishman, “may- 
be less: you're going to knock him out. 
Now, you listen: Vesper is part Mexican 
and part Indian, and that means he’s a 
front-runner and he can’t stand the gaff. 
This is what we’re going to do.” 

His voice trailed off into a confidential 
mumble, and the Kid listened intently. 
An hour passed, and then Griffin pulled 
his trump card. From an inside pocket 
he produced two railroad tickets and held 
them up for Potter’s inspection. 

“We leave at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing for San Rosario,” he said, “and I’m 
going to help you pick out that ranch. 
Take another swig of tea and go to sleep.” 

One hour before ring-time Griffin saw 


to it that the Kid was awakened and 


handed an inspired telegram that read: 


REMEMBER DICK CARRY ON. 
JACKIE. 
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HE referee had concluded his in. 

tions with an admonitory, “y 
hands as you come out,” when the 
lem Kid spoke up: 

“We'll shake hands now.” 

The champion grinned, extendej 
gloves in a sweeping movement 
walked back to his corner. To the; 
prise of the great crowd, the challe 
remained in the middle of the ring , 
fixed intently on his opponent’s cop 
His gloves were drawn into position } 
feet braced under him for a spring g 
his head thrust slightly forward. Ing 
curve of his slim body there was 4 
sinister : 


suggestion of a catapult ty 
needed 


but the lightest touch op 4 
trigger to accomplish its mission, Mow 
extraordinary still was the eager 
manifested in every taut, quivering muss 
and limb of the Pride of Harlem 
Quick protests broke from the oppsis 
corner. The referee hastened 
“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 
Potter’s eyes remained riveted on } 
opponent; his 
the canvas; 
still more. 
“Ring the bell,” he snapped. “T de 
have to go to my corner, and you kno 
i 
The referee hesitated and was lost. 
backed away and signaled to the tim 
keeper. The bang of the bell and Potter 
spring were almost 









forward 


soft shoes squirmed in 


his crouching body tens 











simultaneous. 





The Harlem Kid remembered 
stroke of the gong, remembered clearly 


the leap that carried him into his » 
ponent’s corner, and the sting of the firg 
blow that he drove home against th 
champion’s heart, but after that his bod 
was a machine automatically responding 
to subconscious suggestion. He himsel 
was back at San Rosario under turquois 
skies, listening to the prattle of a girl. 

The four-round game teaches a ma 
speed, speed—and still more speed. The 
drying-out process takes the last bit of 
loginess from the system. The Harlem 
Kid was naturally an aggressive, two 
handed fighter of the hurricane type 
And now, under Griffin’s instructions, he 
had become a fistic cyclone that from the 
tap of the gong carried the battle to the 
man in the other corner. 

In the heavier tawny frame of Jox 
Vesperandez, known to the world as Joe 
Vesper, the blood of the Pimans flowed. 
For two minutes he covered up and 
waited for the storm to subside, but as 
the tumult from floor and galleries it 
creased, and the challenger’s gloves ripped 
at his ribs and head with increasing speed, 
his control crumpled. 




















Henry Rowland’s Great Story 


The sea and a woman—two things ever 
changeful, ever constant, ever interest- 
ing—are the vital factors of a vividly 
dramatic story by Henry Rowland, en- 
titled ‘‘April Fool Candy,’’ which will 
appear in the next, the April, issue of— 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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The Proper Care 
of Children’s Hair 


How to Keep It Beautiful, 
Healthy and Luxuriant 


Te beauty of your child’s hair de- 
pends upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes their hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 


When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 


When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 


While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. 


Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
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over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 


with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 


When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another application 
of Mulsified. 


Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. You can easily tell, for when 
the hair is perfectly clean, it will be soft 
and silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean, it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. When you have rinsed the hair 
thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can; 
and finish by rubbing it with a turkish 
towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it is 
dry. Then give it a good brushing. 


After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will 
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find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage, and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo.at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 


T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 

his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant that he does so. 

His hair and scalp should be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampoo- 
ing his hair regularly once each week. A 


_ 


























boy’s hair being short, it will only take 
a few minutes’ time. Simply moisten the 
hair with warm water, pour on a little 
Mulsified and rub it vigorously with the 
tips of the fingers. This will stimulate 
the scalp, make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather and cleanse the hair thor- 
oughly. It takes only 
a few seconds to rinse 
it all out when he is 
through. 


You will be surprised 
how this regular weekly 
shampooing with ; 
Mulsified will improve 
the appearance of his 
hair and you will be 
teaching your boy a 
habit he willappreciate 
in after-life, for a luxu- 
rious head of hair is 
something every man 
feels mighty proud of. 
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for Everv Place and Purse 


HE Trenton Potteries Company is in a peculiarly 
favorable position to win your confidence when 
you need a water closet. Unlike most other makers 
who produce but one or two types, the size of our 
plants enables us to economically manufacture all lead- 
ing types. We do not come to you advocating one particular 
style but impartially offer all, pointing out the advantages of each. 


The subject really deserves 
your serious consideration, 
since the health of the entire 
household may be undermined 
by a poorly constructed water- 
closet outfit. A shallow water 
seal may permit sewer gas to 
escape into the room, permeat- 
ing the whole building. A 
lack of water surface may con- 
stantly leave soil adhering to 
the surface. A constricted 
trap passage may clog with 
the inevitable hurry call for 
the plumber. Or perhaps 
you cannot tell whether the 
tank is of china, as it should 
be, or some other material, 
liable to stain or leakage. 
Again, the tank fittings may 
be the kind you’ve been used 
to in the past — frequently 
getting out of order; replacing 
rubber balls, floats and 
washers. So many things can 
happen! 


Tepeco water closets offer no 
price advantage. But sanitary 
engineers tells us we are offer- 


ing what you cannot be sure 
of getting elsewhere — a com- 
bination of closet construction 
which the measuring tape 
demonstrates to assure the best 
water closet, a tank of glisten- 
ing white china with its surface 
unaffected by stain, acid or soil, 
and tank fittings of the sure 
“stand-up” kind. 


So we have named each one 
of our four leading types, 
priced them F. O. B. Trenton, 
and have placed them in the 
hands of the plumbing con- 
tractors awaiting your call. 
If the plumber you call on does 
not happen to have the Tepeco 
closet in stock that you want, 
that is no reason why you 
should accept something else, 
for he can quickly get it. 

We have published a new booklet 
showing the difference between types of 
closets and why some cost 
more than others. We want 
you to send for it, asking 
at the same time for our 
bathroom plan book — 
“Bathrooms of Char- 
acter,’ Edition R. 





THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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TEPECO Water Closets 
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Ignoring the advice of his seconds, he 
abandoned footwork and science and 
elected to mix with the man who had 
dared to show him up. 

The bell clanged repeatedly, signaling 
the end of the round, and still the Harlem 
Kid and the king of the lightweights 
stood toe to toe in a thunder of gloves 
until they were pried apart. 

That too was part of Griffin’s plan, for 
it brought Joe Vesper up for the second 
round with his nostrils wide and the light 
of anger in his small black eyes 

Again the Harlem Kid leaped ti 


tne 


| attack, and the telegraph instruments beat 


a staccato chorus as the ringside experts 
strove vainly to follow the most amazing 


| pace they had ever seen in a title match 


Only one man, a veteran scribe for the 
biggest news service of the country, 
grasped the significance of the round 
“Potter is fighting against time,” he 
dictated. “It looks like a knockout in 
the next, or a decision for the champ.’ 


AT GRIFFIN knew the truth when 
the Harlem Kid sank into his corner 
after rocking his opponent again and again 
until the roar of the hunting-pack rang 
full and clear against the rafters. He cast 
one glance down at Abdul, working furi- 
ously on the boy’s quivering legs, and an- 
other at Joe Vesper, his head tilted back 
on the ropes, his eyes closed, and his 
chest heaving spasmodically. Then for 
the first time in his life the Irishman 
seized a sponge and prepared to toss the 
token of defeat into the ring. He knew 
that Potter would not last out the round 
—and there was the girl at San Rosario 
Abdul the Turk, looking up, guessed 
the meaning of the sponge. He grabbed 
it from Griffin's hand and squeezed it 
against the Kid’s bleeding lips 

“You got heem, Keed,” he coached 
“She’s las’ round now. What your girl 
say if you don’ win?” 

And in that final question from his 
trainer the Harlem Kid found strength 
enough to fling himself into the third 
round with undiminished aggressiveness 
His body, registering its protests continu- 
ally, was still obedient to his stronger will, 
when the end came. He had pulled him- 
self free of a clinch and was starting a 
left for the head, when the champion 
beat him to it. The blow caught him 
above the ear; and off balance, he dropped 
to the floor. In a flash he was up, with 
all his remaining strength concentrated 
in a wild right swing. 

The human mind acts quickly unde 
the stress of danger, but the muscles do 
not always obey. Potter saw the glove 
of the champion stab out in a right cross 
and knew that his own blow was too 
late to beat it. His brain telegraphed 
an appeal to the left hand for protection, 
but the hand was paralyzed. At the 
instant his outflung fist crashed against 
its objective, every nerve in his body 
relaxed under one blow that jarred him 
into insensibility. He pitched backward, 
and his last flash of consciousness burned 
into his brain the realization that he 
could not get to his feet in the ten sec- 
onds allotted him, but that he must try. 

From Abdul the Turk broke a frenzied 
yell that split the lower-pitched crescendo. 

“Mother of Allah!” he shrieked. “Who 
go down first?” 
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The Business Car represents an ideal 
combination of ample carrying capacity 
and unusually low cost 


Dodge Brothers manufacturing methods 
insure strong and rugged construction, 
infrequent repair, and very long life 


DopGceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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fy Adolph 
Bennauer 


photoplay, 
the largest 


wright, 
fortune. 


His Success 


In Writing Photoplays 





May Be Yours 


HAVE you ever tried to let your imagination build a 
Have you ever thought of earning 


photoplay? 
money writing for the world’s fifth largest industry? 


Wanted—5,000 
New Ideas 


" [HE moving picture industry is now facing a famine 
Five thousand new ones 
must be developed at once to take care of this year's 
Producers are searching everywhere for the 
And now they are turning 
to the theatre-goers, the general public, for new plots— 


in ideas for photoplays. 


demand. 
talent that can create them. 


to women and to men like Adolph Bennauer who will try. 


For these men realize that hidden in the minds of 


many who watch photoplays, but who have never even 
thought of writing one, lies an ability to create photoplay 
plots which are better r than are being produced today. 





PprRopu CERS are now paying from $250 to $3,000 for 
acceptable photoplays by writers who have not 
previously written anything for publication. So one need 
not have “made a reputation.” Even literary ability is 
not essential. 
BORN of this overwhelming demand for trained photo- 
play writers, the Paumer Photoplay Corporation 
has become recognized as the leading educational insti- 
tution for instruction in the art. It has won this recogni- 
tion by three important advantages: 

1. Its intimate contact with the majority of producers. 

2. The simple, scientific, yet thoroughly practical 

methods of instruction it employs. 

3. Its easy availability. 

The closest contact with the motion picture industry 
is made possible by the location of the Patmer Photo- 
play Corporation at Los Angeles—the heart of filmdom. 

foreover, its Advisory Council consists of the following 
noted motion picture authorities:— 


Cecil B. DeMille, director-general of Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation; Thomas H. Ince, head of the Asso- 
ciated Producers; Lois Weber, foremost woman director; 
and Rob Wagner, widely known writer and film expert. 


Freperick Patmer, the man who wrote 52 produced 
scenarios in nine months, is Director of Education. 


The Patmer Course trains you thoroughly in the 
technique of the photoplay. It is taught by correspond- 
ence, so is available to all. 
rPHE PaLMER service also includes the largest photo- 

play sales bureau in the world. To it the leading 
—- are coming constantly for new material. And 

y means of it, you, as a Pater student, have a repre- 
sentative right in the studios, to sell every successful 
photoplay you write. One student, a former minister, 
sold his first play for $3,000. This is one of the most 
important features of the Patmer Institution. 


Free Books 


"THERE is much to tell about the Patmer Puan, for 

which we lack space on this So we have put 
it all into an interesting book, Phe 8 Secret of Successful 
Photoplay Writing.” You simply mail the coupon. It 


brings you all the facts in clear-cut form. Send for them 
now. They're free. 
——_—_—— ee ee ae 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Department of Education, 
2701 I. W. Hellman Building, 

ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new book, 
“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.” Also 
“Proof Positive,” containing Success Stories of many 
PaLmeR members, etc. 


Name... 





Address 





City. 





State.. 
(All correspondence held strictly confidential.) 


A student of the Parmer Pian 
of Instruction in Photoplay Writ- 
ing—a “novice” who sold his first 
“On Parole,” to one of 

roducers within six 
weeks after beginning the course. 

Now -a_ successful photoplay- 
well on the way to 


| For the space of three stupefied seconds 
Pat Griffin remained glued to his place 
at the ring-post, his lips agape, his eyes 
looking across the fallen body of the 
Harlem Kid to the figure of Joe Vesper 
| sprawled under the ropes of his own 
corner. One glance at the referee’s star- 
tled face and his swinging arm, tolling the 
count of four, and the Irishman awoke to 
action. He fought his way around the 
edge of the platform to a spot in back 
of the referee and grabbed at the latter’s 
| ankles. 
“Billy—Billy, suspend time! You can't 
count ‘em both out—stop at nine—stop 
| at nine!” 
| The frenzied message penetrated the 
pandemonium. The third man in the ring 
recognized in the advice the only possible 
solution to a problem new to the prize- 





knockout litany: 

“Seven—eight—nine and—” 

With one hand quivering in the air, 
he backed against the ropes, wide eyes 
set on the two prone figures palpitating 
on the canvas floor. The tenth second was 
officially suspended! 

Back to the spot nearest the Harlem 
Kid plowed Pat Griffin, but Abdul the 
Turk was ahead of him, a howling Her- 
cules wielding a water-soaked sponge and 
pounding like a maniac on the padded 
platform. Bedlam reigned in the corner 
of the champion. 

Two seconds ticked by, and the slim 
figure of the Harlem Kid stirred and 
rolled over. The bronze body of Joe 
Vesper quivered, and his arms threshed 





ring. His voice rang clear and true in the 
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the floor. Somewhere deep in the brain. 
cells of both was stirring the age-old 
conflict of the races. 

Griffin was no anthropologist, but he 
knew the history of the ring. 

“White skin against dark,” 
eted. “Come on, Harlem!” 

And Potter arose, not in triumph as 
befits a champion of the world but lurch. 
ing drunkenly against the ropes and look- 
ing vainly for the other man. 

The poised arm of the referee de- 
scended over the squirming figure of Joe 
Vesper. 

“And out!” he 
heard him. 

Abdul the Turk was through the ropes 
in time to catch the toppling form of the 
Harlem Kid. 


he trump- 


cried But no one 


HEY put him to bed in the little hotel 

room—Griffin, Abdul, Nosey Mun- 
dorff and others of the jubilant retinue, 
It was then that an awe-struck messenger 
boy came. 

Griffin snatched at the blank. “Now, 
Champion,” he chortled, “we'll shoot a 
wire to the Missus. What'll it be? 

The Harlem Kid looked at the eager 
faces around him and sensed that they 
expected something snappy—something 
with a kick in it. He strove to rise to 
the occasion, but after a moment's pon- 
dering gave it up. He grinned sheepishly 
at the blue time-table on his bed and the 
tickets to Silver City. 

“Aw, you frame it, Grif,” he 
“You know what she wants—tell 
just tell her everything’s jake.” 


urged. 
her— 








BRINGING HOME THE ERRANT HUSBAND 


(Continued from page 60) 








“Yes, but this is the tenth time I have 
gone over the outfit in the last month, 
and I am just as embarrassed as I can 
be when you catch me at it.” 

His embarrassment was visible enough 
| to Alice, but his explanation of it seemed 
hardly adequate. She could not help 
remembering Mabel Mallinson’s dictum 
that no woman knows what is in the back 
of her husband’s mind, and Bill’s attempt 
to persuade her that it was true. She had 
a sudden almost irrepressible desire to ask 
| Bill what he had written on the sheet of 
| paper he had so casually put in his pocket. 
| She wished she knew. She could not ask. 
She could not even tell Mabel about it. 
She felt suddenly absurd, frustrated, 
alarmed. 


HE morning that Bill left for his ten- 
day fishing-trip, Mabel Mallinson 
came over just as Alice was sitting down 
for her hour’s practice at the piano. 
“I’m not going to interrupt, Alice— 
really I’m not; but I know you're alone, 
and I wanted to ask if you wouldn’t go 
on a spree with me. Can’t we take the 
twelve-twenty to town and have lunch at 
the Clareton and go to a matinée? I 
want awfully to see ‘Aphrodite.’ They 
say it’s really very naughty.” 
“Aren’t you afraid it will be vulgar?” 
“No,” said Mabel Mallinson, “I’m 
afraid it will be nice; but let’s take a 





chance.” 


“Well—” said Alice. 

“Why hesitate? Isn’t your husband 
out of the way for ten days? You can 
do just what you please.” 

“I don’t know that he is actually gone.” 
Alice said. “He went to the office this 
morning, and he was going to catch a 
train at two.” 

“Put he wont come home in the mean- 
time?” 

“Oh, no, of course not.” 

“Come on and go.” 

“Very well,” said Alice. “I will.” 

The Clareton was jammed when they 
entered the lobby at a few minutes after 
one. There were-women everywhere, ad- 
mirably groomed women, women in 
couples, women alone, women in bevies— 
women waiting for husbands or brothers 
or sweethearts, and women who wished 
that they were. Mabel and Alice pushed 
their way to the entrance of the dining- 
room. The place was full to capacity, 
and a head waiter guarded the doorway, 
admitting those anxious to lunch only as 
those who had lunched left the room at 
the other end. 

“Shall we wait our turn or go some- 
where else?” Mabel asked. 

“Let’s go somewhere else,” 
gested; “it seems terribly 

But as she turned to move 
touched her arm fiercely. 
“Oh, Alice,” Mabel whispered. “Look!” 
“Where?” said Alice. 


Alice sug- 
crowded.” 
e away, Mabel 


nal naan ae | 
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“Look straight past the fountain— 
isn’t that your husband?” 

Alice looked hard. 

“JT don't see him,” she said. 


“With the woman in the black hat.” 


“Tt is,” Alice cried. “It is Bill!” 


She started involuntarily toward him. | 


Mabel pulled her back. 


“Don't,” she whispered. “He may not | 


wish to be interrupted.” 
Alice turned on her. 
“But I want to know who it is.” 
“Don't you know who it is?” Mabel 
asked. 
“I never saw her before in my life.” 


Again Alice started forward. Again | 


Mabel pulled her back. 
“Don't,” she whispered; “let’s watch.” 


HE two gazed strainedly at the un- 
conscious Bill and his vés-d-vis. 


She was a handsome woman. Her blonde | 





head, framed by her black hat, engaged in | 


the most animated conversation. Bill was 


not talking; he was listening, and listen- | 


ing with a smile that seemed to Alice the 


most fatuous she had ever witnessed. | 
Now they were interrupted by the waiter | 


bringing a salad. The blonde woman in- 


sisted on mixing it herself. She mixed | 


it thoroughly while Bill watched her. He 
continued to watch her while she ate. He 
hardly touched his own portion. Bill was 


like a man enthralled. Alice trembled, | 
trembled with fear and trembled with | 
anger. Her sense of her own anger was | 


so acute that it frightened her. She had 
never known that she held within herself 
the possibilities of so fierce a passion. 
She felt that if it were not for the re- 
straint of Mabel’s hand on her arm, she 
would rush across that crowded dining- 
room like a Valkyrie, upset the table, 
send that woman flying for her life. And 
Bill—for the first time in her life she had 
a profound impulse to spank Bill. 

Now the waiter was bringing coffee. 
She never permitted Bill to have coffee 
when he lunched with her. She thought 
bitterly now that her reward was to have 
him drink coffee with another woman in 
secret. She felt her eyes smart. She 


felt the tears coming. She bit her lip 


to hold them back. 


“Oh, my dear!” said Mabel Mallinson. | 


Alice clutched Mabel’s hand tightly. 
It did not comfort her, but it steadied 
her. It made it possible for her to stand 
still while Bill lunched with another 
woman. 

Now the waiter was bringing the check. 
Now Bill was waving him the change. 
Now they were rising to go. Slowly Bill 
and the strange woman walked down the 
Narrow aisle of the great dining-room, 
their shoulders touching as they disap- 
peared through the exit. 

“Oh!” said Alice in a low voice. 

The word was at once a groan and an 
appeal. 

“Quick!” said Mabel Mallinson. 

_ She hauled Alice through the throng 
In the lobby. She performed prodigies 
of dodging. She ran, she ducked, she 
doubled. They reached the side entrance 
of the great hotel just as Bill and the 
woman descended to a taxi. 

“Wait,” said Mabel Mallinson. She 
pulled Alice close to the potted palm 
that guarded the doorway. “Wait until 

start.” 





| 
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/Four-Dly Re-inforcement 
in Heel and Toe. 


UST think of it, four thicknesses of strong, closely woven 
yarn to withstand wear at the heel and toe. That’s the 
reason for the unusual durability of Iron Clad No. 398. 


In addition there is three-ply re-inforcement in the whole 
sole and high splice of the heel. 


These sock safety elements, combined with the permanent 
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Whether or not social standing 
cuts any great figure in your life, it’s 
really remarkable what a change a 
few dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto 
Finishes will make in your old car! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is quick- 
drying and easy-working — and in 
24 to 48 hours you can drive out 
your car looking like new. Just 
brush on a coat or two of Effecto; 
it will level itself and flow out 
smoothly into a beautiful lustrous 
gloss that will last longer than the 
finish most manufacturers put on 
new Cars. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original, genuine auto 








Five dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 
gives many a family a new social standing. 

















enamel, made in nine enamel colors: |} 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, I | 


Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. 

Top and Seat Dressing renews jf} 
and waterproofs all kinds of tops, 
seats and upholstery. Dries in fif- 
teen minutes and won’t get sticky. 


and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 








Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,.157 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y.. In 
Canada: 103 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
| 
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Bill handed the blonde woman into the 
cab, gave an order to the driver, jumped 
in after her. Mabel was at the starter’s 
elbow. 

“I want a taxi, quick,” she said. 
was fumbling in her purse. 

“Right here, madam,” said the starter. 
Another cab rolled smoothly up from the 
line. Mabel stepped close to the driver, 
handed him a bill. 

“Follow that other cab,” she whispered. 
“Don’t let it get away.” 

“T gotcha,” said the driver. 

The two women jumped in, Mabel 
leaning forward in her eagerness, Alice 
drooping in a corner. The cab ahead 
whirled out of Forty-third Street into 
Park Avenue; their own driver followed 
at a brisk pace. 

“We are gaining. 
away,” Mabel said. 

At Thirty-seventh Street Bill’s cab was 
only fifty feet away. At Thirty-fifth 
Street they were right behind it. But 
just as Bill’s cab shot across Thirty- 
fourth Street, the traffic policeman’s 
whistle shrilled a sharp command. Their 
driver had, perforce, to wait while the 
cross-town traffic filed slowly past. 

“They turned west in Thirty-third 
Street,” Mabel cried. 

“We'll catch ’em,” the driver assured. 
her. 

But they did not. When they turned 
into Thirty-third Street, the traffic had 
swallowed the other cab. They drove on 


She 


They can’t get 


across Broadway. The driver hesitated, 
slowed down, stopped. Alice leaned for- 
ward. 

“The Pennsylvania Station,” she cried. 

“Make it snappy,” said Mabel. 

The cab gathered speed, shot into 
Seventh Avenue, missed a big truck by 
inches, sped down the ramp into the cav- 
ernous interior of the great building. 

Alice jumped out as the cab came to 
a stop, rushed into the great waiting- 
room, saw the clock. 


“We are too late,” she said. “It’s one 
minute after two. His train left at 
two.” 

“Maybe he didn’t take that train,” 


Mabel suggested. 
fishing at all.” 
The two women looked at each other. 
Alice shook, her head. 
“It’s not possible,” she said. 
“You can’t be sure.” 
“No.” Alice admitted, “but 
most sure.” 


“Maybe he isn’t going 


I am al- 


HAT night Alice ate supper with the 

twins—that is to say, she sat with 
the twins while they had their zwieback 
and milk. She had no appetite. She 
was able to choke down only a single 
bite. But it comforted her to have them 
on either side of her. They needed her. 
It was balm to know they needed her. 
It was her only resource, and yet she 
could hardly look at their golden heads 
and chubby cheeks without weeping. 
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She insisted on bathing them herself. 
And when, all rosy from her scrubbing, 
they knelt at her knees to say their 
prayers, which they were not yet old 
enough really to speak, the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. When she had tucked 
them in bed and kissed them, she waited 
in the dim room until they went to sleep. 
She thought then that she must try to 
sleep herself, but she could not. She 
went downstairs. She wandered through 
the rooms like one whom happiness has 
deserted forever. She could not believe 
that Bill was unfaithful. She could not 
believe anything else. She sat down at 
the piano without volition; her fingers 
found the keys. played a song of Schv- 
mann over and over again. After a time 
she was aware that Mabel had come into 


the room. She turned round on the 
piano-stool. 
“I wish you smoked,” Mabel said. 


“Smoking is a great help when one is too 
wrought up to think.” : 

“T don’t want to think,” Alice cried. 

“Of course you don’t.” 

“But—I must. Give me a cigarette.” 

Mabel took a cigarette from her case, 
lighted it, gave it to Alice. 

“Smoke slowly,” she said. 
graceful when done fast.” 

Alice sat on the _ piano-stool, 
little puffs of the cigarette. 

“What shall I do?” she asked. 

“That depends on what you want.” 

“T want him back, of course.” 

“Then there is only one thing to do,” 
said Mabel Mallinson. 

“What’s that?” 

“Make yourself attractive and let time 
do the rest.” 

“But this other woman is already at- 
tractive,” said Alice. 

“I thought she was rather vulgar, my- 
self.” 

“She certainly was. She looked like 
a cheap actress, but in her way she was 
effective—with her blondined hair and 
her black hat—terribly effective.” 

Mabel shook her head slowly. 

“Not half as effective as you could be. 
my dear. You know you're pretty, but 
I don’t suppose you know you have a 
lovely figure. You're prim; that’s all. 
You need only to emphasize your slim- 
ness.” 

“But I have so little time.” 

“You have ten days.” 

“What’s ten days?” 

“I could make you over in a week.” 

“It would be very expensive,” Alice 
demurred. 

“A lot that matters!” 

“It doesn’t really matter, does it?” 

Mabel snapped her fingers. 

“Your husband deserves it to be ex- 
pensive—the more the better.” 

“But I wouldn't know how to wear any 
other kind of clothes.” 

“Tl teach you.” 

“T want to be seductive.” 

“You're going to be—ravishingly.” 

“I’m going to try,”’ said Alice Watson. 

“You're going to succeed.” 

“Ves.” said Alice Watson fiercely, “I 
am.” 

“That’s the spirit,” said Mabel Mallin- 
son. 


“Tt is never 


taking 





For seven days Alice Watson and 
Mabel Mallinson shopped. For seven 
days they stalked the perfect thing. 
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Dear Sir or po oe 


E are now at the beginning of a 
great new time in the world of 
men and business. 


Economy has come into its own. 


There is a tendency among men and 
women everywhere to check waste wher- 
ever it is found. 

Extravagance is no longer respectable. 
Neither among merchants nor the folks 
who buy from them. 


* * * 


Take the tire business, for instance. 


Suppose you had walked through 
the automobile section of any important 
city a few months ago and taken note of 
the things seen in the windows, in the 
racks and on the shelves of some of the 
tire shops. 


Tires and tubes of a dozen different 
makes. Treads of every conceivable de- 
sign. A mixed and jumbled stock that was 
duplicated over and over 


We find him using his special knowl- 
edge and experience in selecting the 
best in all the tire-market and concen- 
trating on these goods. 

oo * Bs 


It remained for the United States 
Rubber Company to create a line of 
tires on which a dealer could concentrate 
and always be sure of meeting the tire 
requirements of every single motorist in 
his community. 

So that when a man comes into his 
store looking for a tire, he will always 
have the right kind of tire to give him— 
right as to size, right as to quality, and 
right for the amount of money he is 
going to charge him. 

A tire for every need and for every 
pocketbook. In five scientifically designed 
treads. In all sizes. 

So that he will not have to tie up his 
working capital in unnecessary purchases, 


So that his expenses 








again in the same store. 


At the time people 
said these heavy and 
wasteful stocks were all 
a matter of demand and 
supply—and thought 





C. A. Templeton, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., sells more tires than any 
other local dealer—and more than 
many other dealers in cities three 
times bigger than Waterbury. He 
handles only United States Tires. 
Concentration did it, 


for bookkeeping, for 
storage, for depreciation, 
will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


So that he will always 
have a plentiful assort- 





= 














nothing more about it. 

Some said it was good for trade. 

And so it went on, until finally every- 
body— motorists and dealers alike — 
found out they could not afford it. 

Where there is needless work, dupli- 
cation of material, wasteful investment, 
a low standard of service follows. The 
public suffers. 


* * * 


Now we find the alert tire-emerchant 
Selecting and concentrating. 

We find him using his capital and his 
energy to the best purpose. 

We find him giving every ounce of both 
to the saving and service of his cus- 
tomer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ment of fresh, high qual- 
ity tires on hand. 


* * & 


Where will you give your trade? 

Will you give it to the man who sells 
every kind of tire; who lets price decide 
for you, instead of value? Who shirks a 
real merchant’s responsibility and puts 
it up to you to pick a good one? 

No. You will go out of your way to 
find the dealer who sells one line of tires, 
who selects them because they are the 
best and most economical, who backs 
them with all his strength and energy 
and reputation. 


In the light of these new times he is 
the real tire-merchant. 
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At their demand dressmakers who had 
never been known to finish anything on 
time performed prodigies of punctuality. 
At the end of a week that would have 
wrecked two strong men, these women 
emerged smiling, refreshed, elated. Alice 
Watson had acquired a tea-gown that 
the Empress Eugénie would have envied, 
lingerie that would have satisfied a 
musical-comedy star, hats, shoes, stock- 
ings, frocks—everything. She had learned 
to loosen the thick hair she had always 
brushed so tightly, to practice all the 
delicate arts of make-up, even to go with- 
out corsets. In a week she had lost all 
traces of Brookline. -In a week she had 
gained all the graces of New York. Ina 
week she was calmly ready for Bill. 
Even Mabel was satisfied. 

When Bill called up on the morning of 
the tenth day, Alice answered the tele- 
phone as if nothing had happened. 

“I’m going to be tied up at the office 
all day,” he reported, “but I certainly will 
be there for dinner. I haven't eaten a 
real meal for ten days.” 

“What luck did you have?” 

“Bully,” said Bill. “I caught one trout 
that weighed four pounds and _ three 
ounces. I’ve got it with me. I want it 
for dinner.” 

“Of course,” said Alice sweetly. 

“How are the kids?” 

“They've been perfect little angels.” 

“And how are you, sweetheart ?” 

“Just the same as ever,” Alice an- 
swered, “except I’ve got some new 
clothes.” 

“Good for you!” said Bill. “I thought 
Mrs. Mallinson would have a good in- 
fluence on you.” 

“She has.” 

Alice ran over to Mabel’s to report this 
conversation. 

“Now, look here,” said Mabel, “don’t 
weaken. You treat Bill just as if nothing 
had happened. Don’t give him a sus- 
picion that you have anything on him.” 

“IT wont,” said Alice. 

“You just be perfectly sweet about 
everything—take everything for granted.” 

“T will,” said Alice; and she went home 
to lay out the simple little dinner-frock 
that was going to set Bill back three hun- 
dred dollars. 


ILL observed the changes in his wife 
only gradually. He hugged her be- 

fore he noticed her new frock, and he 
gave it only a negligent glance afterward. 
But at dinner he asked her what made 
her cheeks so pink. 

“Rouge.” 

“T didn’t know you ever used it.” 

“I’m learning,” said Alice with a lift 
of her eyebrows. 

“My dear, you're 
differentlv.” 

Alice turned her head sidewise, preened 
herself. 

“How do you like it?” 
“Tt’s fine,” said Bill. 
a little—well—” 

fully. 

“Ves?” 

“Actressy,” said Bill. 

“Indeed,” said Alice pleasantly;- and 
then to the maid: 

“We will have coffee in the drawing- 
room.” 

They sat before a tiny fire with their 


doing your hair 


“Only you look 
Bill paused thought- 


coffee. Bill gazed at Alice. 

“You know, Alice,” he said, “you seem 
strange to me. You have changed in 
these few days that I’ve been gone.” 

Alice picked up a jade cigarette-holder 
and deftly inserted a cigarette. 

“How so?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I suppose it’s the 
way you are dressed.” 

Alice lit her cigarette and took a slow 
puff. 

Bill sat up quickly. 

“That too?” 

Alice took another slow puii. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I can’t say I like 
to see my wife smoke.” 

“You don’t seem to mind seeing other 
women smoke.” 

*“That’s different.” 

“I’m sorry. I rather like it. I hoped 
you'd like to have me smoke with you— 
times like this.” 

“H-m-m!” said Bill. 

Alice, studying her husband, could not 
believe he was untrustworthy. He looked 
so honest. But the next morning she 
found in the pocket of the overcoat he 
had worn the day she had pursued him 
in a taxicab, a small silver vanity-case 
with the initials “E. B.” That discovery 
hardened her heart. 


WEEK later Bill slipped out of the 

house about nine o'clock and called 
on Mabel Mallinson. Mabel received 
him with the air of one who says: “To 
what am I indebted for the honor of this 
visit ?” 

“T am not going to mince words,” said 
Bill. “I want to know what is the matter 
with my wife.” 

“I didn’t know that anything was the 
matter with your wife.” 

“It’s no time for trifling,” said Bill. 
“I’ve been married to Alice for six years. 
I have known her intimately for more 
than six years. I want to know why she 
was for six years the woman I knew, and 
now, suddenly, she is an entirely dif- 
ferent person. She has spent eighteen 
hundred dollars for clothes in ten days.” 

“Really!” said Mabel Mallinson. 

“Absolutely!” said Bill Watson. “I 


want to know what did it after six years. 


of happy marriage.” 

“The seventh year of marriage is al- 
ways the critical one,” said Mabel Mallin- 
son. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Bill Wat- 
son. “Something has happened. You 
know what it is. Will you tell me, or 
wont you?” 

“T shall tell you nothing,” said Mabel 
Mallinson. 

“What!” roared Bill Watson. 

“You ought to know what it is; 
not any secret.” 

“You mean?” 

“You know what I mean,” said Mabel 
Mallinson. 

“You mean that she’s—” 

Mabel nodded. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Bill. “But 
now that you have made the charge, you 
can back it up. You can come over to 
our house right now and say to Alice 
what you have said to me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” said 
Mabel Mallinson. 

“You wont?” 


it’s 
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Mabel shook her head slowly; 

“Then I'll make you,” said Bill Wa, 
son. 

With a quick stoop he picked her W 
in his arms. Mabel Mallinson struggled 
but Bill went on, on across the lawn, o 


into his own house. 

“Alice!” he shouted, “Alice, com 
here. 

Alice came running. Bill set Mabe 


Mallinson on her feet. 

“Alice,” he said, “this woman implies 
that you are infatuated with sdme other 
man.” 

Mabel laughed shrilly. 

“I merely told him he ought to know 
why you have changed, Alice—that jt 
isn't exactly a secret from him.” 


“What?” roared Bill. 

“I suppose, Bill,” said Alice, “I shali 
have to tell you that I am aware of you 
affair with E. B.” 

“E. B.?” For the moment he looked 


positively puzzled. 
Alice held up the silver vanity-case, 


“I take it the initials on this are 
hers.” 

“Where did you get that?” Bill 
shouted. 

“Calm yourself. my dear,” said Alice 
sweetly. 

“Where did you get it?” Bill's voice 


filled the hall. 

“I found it,” said Alice 
in your overcoat pocket.” 

“Alice,” said Bill solemnly, 
what has happened to you. What has 
made you smoke cigarettes and go 
through my pockets and run up insane 
bills?” 

Mabel and Alice looked at 
and smiled. 

“Come,” said Bill with weary patience, 
“tell me the truth.” 

Alice raised her newly arched and 
plucked eyebrows and held the vanity- 
case gingerly between a finger and thumb. 

“Whose—is this?” she asked. 

“It belongs to Mrs. Ethel Bedloe.” 

“Indeed!” said Alice. “So Mrs. Bed- 
loe is the woman you lunched with at the 
Clareton the day you said you were going 
on a fishing-trip.” 

“She certainly is,” Bill said. “But 
how did you know all this? What’s—” 

Alice interrupted Bill with a gesture. 

“Who is Mrs. Bedloe?” 

“Mrs. Ethel Bedloe,” said Bill slowly, 
“is the head buyer of household furnish- 
ings for Marcey’s department-store. I've 
been trying to sell her for weeks some 
Electric Specialties. The day I left town 
I clinched a preliminary order for eighty 
thousand dollars. Hereafter, Marceys 
will sell nothing but Electric Specialties 
—flat-irons, toasters, and stoves and heat- 
ing units.” 

“What were you doing in a taxi with 
her?” asked Mabel Mallinson. ‘ 

“I took a taxi to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion because I didn’t want to miss my 
train,” said Bill icily. “I had to go past 
Marcey’s store to get there. I let Mrs. 
Bedloe ride that far with me, strange 4s 
it may seem.” 

Alice looked at Bill, and Bill looked at 
Alice. Then their arms went round each 
other, and their lips met. 

For, as we agreed in the beginning, 
there is only one ending to the story of 
the too susceptible husband—in fiction. 
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Dompeian crear 


“Absence Can Not 


Hearts Divide” 


Dont Gnvy ‘Beauty ~ Use ‘Pompeian 


The shaded lights can not conceal her wondrous 
beauty. Her vivid smile, her flashing eyes, are accentu- 
ated by the soft, beautiful coloring of her cheeks. She 
wins the admiration of all who see her. And why 
shouldn’t she? She knows and uses the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle w ith a new beauty? Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade 
is more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, 
and blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new 
RACHEL shade is a rich, warm tone for darker skins. See offer 
on coupon 


Pompeias BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM—light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for 
dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real 


perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel — 5 Samples Sent With It 
** Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”’ In dainty colors. Size, 
28 x 7'4 inches. Price,10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum pow- 
der) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of —_ and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian & 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To mail or for Pompeian shooying: -hint in ph poner 


| THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Get along with you now, then. I'll tele- 
phone Sara that you're coming.” WV 
upon Sir George departed, and his father- 


in-law went to bed. 


z* eleven o'clock the next morning 
there was a slight stir among the 


silent army of watchers 


of the reception clerks, 


through the swing-doors, asked for a 
taxi She was on the point of driving 
off, when King sauntered across to where 
Mr. Cray had risen from his seat in 


some perturbation. 


“Tt’s all right,” the former announced 
smoothly. “She was dressed again by 
our woman, who also packed that wooden 
box she is carrying with her.” 

“What’s in the wooden box?” Mr. Cray 


asked. 


“Only the amber necklace she was 
wearing last night. Something 
with the clasp. She is taking it to the 
goldsmith’s and silversmith’s.” 


“Anyone following her?” 


who was halfway toward the door, de- 


manded. 
King shook his head. 


“She hasn’t got the letter with her,” he 
replied. “We don’t want to make her 


suspicious if we can help it. 
are you off to?” 


Mr. Cray had already stopped a taxi 
passing in the courtyard. He whispered 
a word or two to the driver and jumped 


in 
the death,” he invited King. 


test. 


she’s gone.” 





her.” 


King was dubious, but his companion’s 
confidence somewhat perturbed him. 
“Mr. Cray,” he said, “couldn’t you be 


a little more explicit?” 


“Well, I’ll show you one thing, at any 
rate,” was the calm reply. “There’s Mrs. 
Wieller’s taxi ahead of us, and as you 
observe, we're in Piccadilly, not Regent 


Street.” 


“That’s so,” King observed uneasily. 
“Don’t bother me for explanations for 
a4 moment,” Mr. Cray advised. 
to keep my eye on that taxi. 


thought so!” 
They turned into a 


thoroughfare, and stopped at a compara- 
tively small jeweler’s about 


down. 


The traffic was somewhat blocked, and 
she had entered the shop while they were 


some distance behind. 





gathered around the purlieus of 
Hotel Milan. Messages came from up- 
stairs, and somewhat to Mr. Cray’s sur- 
prise, Mrs. Wieller descended from the 
elevator, talked for a moment with one 


“Come along if you want to be in at 
The latter obeyed with a little pro- 


“T don’t see what’s the use of follow- 
ing her,” he declared. “We know where 


“Gee, but you're way off it this time!” 
Mr. Cray remarked pityingly. 
a dime she doesn’t go near the gold- 
smith’s and silversmith’s, and I bet you 
another dime she’s got the letter with 
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THE RIFT 


(Continued from 
page 40) 








half rose in his seat. He was a little un- 
easy. 

“Say, has she spotted you yet?” he 
asked his companion. 

King shook his head. 

“No, I’ve been in the background all 
the time.” 

“Follow me into the shop, then,” Cray 
directed. ‘You can ask for something or 
other. We can’t afford to hang about.” 

Mr. Cray stepped to the pavement, 
crossed it with incredible swiftness, and 
entered the shop. Mrs. Wieller was the 
only customer present. Before her on 
the counter was stretched her amber 
necklace, just drawn from the box. 

The shopman appeared to be examin- 
ing the catch. 

Mr. Cray passed on to the farther end 
of the shop, but suddenly seemed to 
recognize Mrs. Wieller and came toward 
her cheerfully. 

“You've soon begun to set the Cin- 
cinnati dollars spinning, Mrs. Wieller!” 
he said with a broad smile. ‘How are 
you feeling after the trip, eh?” 

Mrs. Wieller was not enthusiastic in 
her response. 

“I am very well indeed, thank you, 
Mr. Cray,” she said. “As a matter of 
fact, I am not here to buy anything at 
all. I was just having the catch of my 
necklace examined. I have rather a 
quaint fancy for this sort of thing,” she 
added, touching the beads carelessly. 

The jeweler, who had been examining 
the catch through a magnifying glass, 
made his report just as Cray inquired of 
his assistant for some plain gold safety- 
pins. King, too, entered at that moment 
and waited at the farther end of the 
place. 

“The catch, madam,” the jeweler an- 
nounced, “is in perfect order, and will 
stand any reasonable strain. If, as you 
suggest, it slipped, it must have been im- 
perfectly fastened. If you take care to 
drive it home—so,” he added, “you will 
never have any difficulty.” 


RS. WIELLER smiled and picked up 

her gold bag. She bought some trifle 
of jewelry while Cray was selecting his 
safety-pins. 

“Can I send the necklace anywhere for 
you, madam?” the man asked. 

“If you wouldn't mind, a gentleman 
will call for it in about half an hour,” she 
answered. “I am going shopping, and it 
is really quite bulky to carry about.” 

“Certainly, madam,” the man assented. 
“What name will 1 be?” 

“Mr. Gerald Thornassen.” 

Mrs. Wieller received the change from 
her purchase, looked around as though 
to nod to Mr. Cray, but found him ab- 
sorbed in the examination of some waist- 
coat buttons. She left the shop and 
passed out into the street. King for the 
first time spoke. 

“You ae letting her go?” 

Mr. Cray smiled. “The letter is here,” 
he said. 

A little exclamation broke from King’s 
lips. Mr. Cray moved down to where 








the jeweler was packing up the necklace. 

“May I be allowed to have a look at 
that?” he asked. “Very fine amber, 
isn’t it?” 

“The necklace does not belong to us,” 
the jeweler replied, proceeding with his 
task. ‘We cannot allow clients’ property 
to be examined.” 

Mr. Cray turned toward his compan- 
ion, and King leaned against the counter. 
He whispered a word or two to the 
jeweler, who was suddenly pale. 

“I—I really don’t understand,” he 
stammered. 

“Don't try,” was the brusque reply. 
“I have told you who I am. If you 
doubt my word, you can ring up the De- 
partment or call in the two plain-clothes 
officers v.ho are outside by this time. 
Here are my credentials.” 

Mr. King drew a small gold medat 
from his pocket. The jeweler bowed. 

“I am quite satisfied, sir,” he said. 
“Pray proceed as you think fit.” 

Mr. Cray took up the necklace in his 
hands and felt each of the stones. A 
beatific smile parted his lips. 

“It is as I supposed,” he murmured. 
“See here.” 

He pressed a hidden catch amongst 
the links, and one of the stones flew open 
upon a concealed hinge. There was a 
small hollow space, about an inch long 
and half an inch deep. In it was folded 
a wad of paper. 

“The letter,” Mr. Cray observed, “has 
been cut into symmetrical pieces, each 
one numbered, and can, of course, be 
easily put together.” 

King nodded apprehendingly. 

“We will examine it more carefully in 
a few minutes,” he said. “In the mean- 
time,” he added, “wrap the nearest neck- 
lace you have to it into this box, tie it up, 
and address it to Gerald Thornassen, Esq. 
The-other necklace I will take care of.” 

“You are aware that this is a great 
responsibility, sir?” the jeweler observed 
nervously. 

“My department will secure you from 
any loss,” King assured him with a slight 
smile. “Better hurry. This man may 
be here at any moment.” 

The jeweler obeyed orders. Cray and 
his companion postponed the examina- 
tion of Mrs. Wieller’s necklace and 
entered into an exhaustive scrutiny of the 
whole stock of waistcoat buttons. In 
about twenty-five minutes the shop door 
was pushed open, and a tall, dark man 
wearing a single eyeglass, and fashionably 
attired, entered the place. King, with 
the celerity of a cat, disappeared behind 
a screen. 

“T have called for a parcel for Mrs. 
Jacob Wieller,” the man announced. 

A package was handed to him and 
nonchalantly received. 

“Anything to pay?” 

“Nothing at all,” the jeweler replied. 
“No repair was necessary.” 

The man left the shop. King glided 
out of his concealment. His eyes were 
bright with excitement. 

“This is more interesting than I 
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thought,” he muttered. 
Cray.” 

The jeweler leaned forward. 

“If this is a criminal affair,” he said 
tremblingly, “I trust that you will see we 
are innocent of complicity of any sort.” 

King scarcely glanced toward him. 

“I shall make up my mind about that,” 
he replied, “when I see whether Mr. 
Thornassen, as he calls himself, has been 
warned.” 


“Come along, 


IR GEORGE SITTINGBOURNE and 
his wife arrived at Mr. Cray’s sitting- 
room at a few minutes before one. They 
found their prospective host with a paste- 
brush in his hand and a number of sheets 
of paper before him. He welcomed them 
triumphantly. 
“George,” he announced, “your letter. 
a little damaged. I am afraid, but there 
it is—quite readable, signature and all. 
It’s taken me over an hour to piece it to- 
gether.” 













6, to glorify work; 7, to be happy.” Most 
eloquent of all was the fact that the 
United States sent overseas to the Olym- 
pic games a team of eighty mighty ath- 
letes and included a group of young 
women with a chaperon, and that on 
their return they marched on Fifth Ave- 
nue and were decorated by the Mayor of 
New York. There was something more 
than Athenian in it all, and it was cer- 
tainly far from the ways of the days of 
the Puritans. 

Larrick was almost as much astonished 
as Miles Standish would have been if he 
could have been revived for the occa- 
sion. That this daughter of the American 
peerage should grieve at being kept at 
home from such an experience—well, it 
proved at least that morals do move and 
that there is no keeping up with discon- 
tent. In the struggle for happiness, there 
is something of the athlete’s. quenchless 
unrest. Every record he breaks serves 
merely as a new beginning for a new am- 
bition. 

Clelia, with perhaps a little eagerness to 
show off, gave demonstrations of her as- 
tonishing agilities. From the springboard 
and from various heights she made a 
dozen kinds of dives, calling their names 
like an Annette Kellerman in vaudeville, 
the back jackknife somersault, the half- 
gainer standing, the full gainer standing, 
the Oslander with the take-off on one foot, 
the one-and-a-half somersault forward 
rupning—a whole catalogue of an art 
with a technic and a terminology of its 
own. 

Larrick’s own thoughts were hardly 
more articulate or intelligent in their tur- 
moil than the surface of the pool that 
Clelia kept in a perplexity of eddies and 
swirls, bubbles and foam and little tidal 
waves from the bombardment of the in- 
cessant flaming, twisted little thunder- 
bolts her capricious soul made of her re- 
sponsive flesh. 

Clelia had worn herself almost out in 
her transports. Larrick, exhausted with 
wonder, begged her to spare herself, but 






“My dear man!” Sir George exclaimed 
thankfully. ‘Where in God’s name did 
you get it?” 

Mr. Cray smiled, opened a drawer and 
threw a necklace upon the table. 

“From Mrs. Wieller’s amber necklace, 
of course.” 

“Dad,” Sara murmured, throwing her 
arms round his neck, ‘you're wonderful!” 

“Sir,” Sir George exclaimed in a voice 
choked with emotion, “you're a brick.” 

They were still lingering over their 
cocktails before descending to luncheon, 
when King was ushered in. He closed the 
door behind him. For such an unruffled 
person his appearance was almost remark- 
able. His eyes were bright; there was a 
look of concern in his face. 


“You've pieced ‘it together? Has it 
come out?” he asked. 

“Absolutely,” Mr. Cray replied. “You 
can 1ead it for yourself—that is, if Sir ° 
George gives permission. What about 


Thornassen ?” 


BEAUTY 


she must take one more plunge from the 
hot noon air to the night chill of the 
water before she transformed herself from 
a sleek white dolphin to a respectable 
young lady jailed in clothes and good 
manners. 

She scaled the wall of the bath-house 
and took her post against the sky, the sun 
upon her so glaring that she seemed to be 
veiled in radiance. As she leaped, she 
tried to check herself. From her height 
she had seen Norry Frewin coming for- 
ward on the run. His presence startled 
her; the enamored admiration in his eyes 
offended her. 

She fought against the air in vain, turn- 
ing awkwardly and came hurtling down 
like a broken-winged cygnet, striking the 
water in a heap. 

She was bruised and stung, but she was 
angered more. 

For the first time she felt unclothed, 
and she would not leave the concealment 
of the water till her humiliated lover had 
gone away in obedience to her commands. 

She had fallen from divinity to hu- 
manity with a crash. And Larrick was 
brought down with her. He was no longer 
a shepherd on Mount Ida watching a 
goddess. He was a false friend making 
eyes at another fellow’s sweetheart. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


‘TS party broke up, and Larrick and 
the others slunk back into their 
everyday raiment as the banished Norry 
slunk back to the house. Clelia came out 
in her riding-clothes. They had seemed 
very daring before; now they were cum- 
brous—a high stock, a coat with long 
tails, flaring breeches pinched at the knee, 
and spurred boots hiding her little feet. 
She was furious at herself for being 
caught sneaking over to steal a swim in 
Norry Frewin’s pool. She was quite the 
petulant young girl, a nymph no more, 
Cinderella with the coach in broken 
pumpkin shards. 
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King drew in a little breath. 
moment he made no reply. 

“A German emissary, eh?” 
asked. 

King shook his head gravely. Already. 
in his agile brain, the great problems o¢ 
the future were shaping themselves. He 
saw the new danger. 

“Thornassen,” he said gravely, “de. 

an ém- 


For a 


Mr. Cray 


posited the sham necklace—at 
bassy—which I must not name.” 
“An embassy!” Sir George exclaimed. 
“The embassy of one of our allies,” 
King groaned. “May I assume that that 
last cocktail is for me, Mr. Cray? Your 
very good health! Will you allow me to 
express my acknowledgments, and to say 
that I am only sorry that that little 
symbol which you carry was not struck at 
our mint instead of at Washington.” 
Mr. Cray smiled benevolently. 
“That needn’t trouble you any, King,” 
said. “I guess we're both pulling ir 


he 


the same boat.” 





from 


(Continued 
page 75) 





Larrick followed her to where her horse 
was tied. She was still fuming when she 
set her heel in Larrick’s palms and let him 
hoist her to the saddle. 

But the heizht seemed to restore her to 
graciousness. Like a queen she was ill 
at ease except aloft. 

She apologized at once for her temper. 

“I'm horribly ashamed of myself. You 
can tell Norry so—if it’s any comfort to 
him. Will you forgive me? Please! I 
wont bother you again for a while. I’m 
going to the mountains day after tomor- 
row for two or three months. I do hope 
I'll see vou when I get back. Good-by!” 

The horse sprang forward, and she de- 
parted in a flutter of braids and coat- 
tails and a drum-ruffle of -hoofs. 

Her last words struck Larrick backward 


as if the horse had kicked him in the 
breast. 
Clelia was going! Was gone! For 


months! Forever! She had been as ‘cas- 
ual about it as if she were running up- 
stairs to dress for dinner. The adoration 
he had poured upon her from his eyes, 
like an ointment of worship, a sacrificial 
_spikenard, had meant nothing to her. 

Before Larrick had regained his bal- 
ance, Clelia on the big horse was a child 
on a pony, a moth, a nothing. She had 
not even told him where she had gone. 
He must find out. He must follow her, 
make her love him or take her anyway. 
The mountains would be a good place for 
such a capture. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ARRICK was so doleful over the loss 

of Clelia that he felt neither remorse 

for his claims upon Norry’s beloved, nor 

interest in Norry’s own problems. And 

he found Norry in such a state of excite- 

ment that he paid no heed to Larrick’s 

mood. He went with Larrick to his room, 
closed the door and spoke hurriedly. 

“Pack up your things, old man. We're 

going on a long journey. 
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You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion, But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general —es is not equal to a 
high school course. hy? ause big 
bu refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, qving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
practical business. It will prepare you to 
hold your own _where competition is keen 
and exacting. Donot doubt 7 ability, but 
make up your mind toit and you will soon 
have the requirements that will brin 
success and big money. YOU CAN 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
we sent usif you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
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“Tt was a rotten trick to leave you in 
the lurch without warning, but I see you 
weren't entirely neglected, with Clelia 
pulling off stunts and clothes and every- 

| thing for your special entertainment. The 

| little fiend! Did you hear her light into 
me? But there’s a surprise in store for 
her. 

“If you don’t mind, I wont tell you 
the whole story of my recent life, just 
now. I hope you wont read it in the 
papers. It’s nothing to boast of, and 
I've been a damneder fool than usual. 
The main thing is I’m going to disappear 
for a while—for the benefit of my health. 
If you'll disappear with me, I'll promise 
you a good time. 

“While I was in town, I learned from 





| Burnley—the big painter—that he’s going 


up to Mrs. Roantree’s camp ia the Ad- 
irondacks right away. You remember 
her? Clelia is going too, and a big 
crowd. 

“I was to have been invited, but Clelia 
cut my name off the list, the little beast! 
An uncle of mine, though, has a camp up 
there right near the Roantree place. He 
isn't there, but I’m always welcome. So 
we'll go in my car. It’s a bully ride, and 
it will be a little less conspicuous for me 
than going by train. And it will show 
you a bit of life that’s different from any- 
thing else you’ve seen. 

“Do you mind? If you don’t want to 
go, say so. If you think you can stand it, 
I'll promise you hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming, dancing and plenty of hand- 
some women. You may meet your fate 
up there. How about it?” 

Had he been in less imperious haste, 


| he might have seen that Larrick was 


| smothering his eagerness. 


Larrick felt 
that he had never been quite so ugly a 


| hypocrite as when he mumbled that he 


would be right glad to go if Norry was 
sure he wanted him along. Norry was 
unfeignedly delighted. He ran on. 

“Clelia will be mad as a wet hen when 
she sees me, but if I can get her alone in 
the Adirondacks where she can’t escape, 
I may be able to make her listen to rea- 
son. So you see, all things work together 
for those that love the Lord.” 

“Now and then the devil and his chil- 
dren have their run of luck too,” said 
Larrick, thinking of the unmerited an- 
swer to his own unspoken prayers. 

Norry took this to mean that Larrick 
was calling him a devil. There is always 
a bit of flattery in this term. And few 
men would be pleased to be considered 
devoid of deviltry. But Norry was a 
sick devil; he was going to be a saint. 


| He shook his head. 


“I’ve been in hell, all right, for the 
last day or two, and I'm tired of brim- 
stone. From now on, if I get out of this 
scrape. I run straight. 

“Throw your things in your suitcases; 
youll need evening clothes and every- 
thing. We'll get off as soon after lunch 
as possible. Now I’ve got to go and tell 
poor Mother a pack of pretty lies about 
wanting to get away from people and 
back to Nature and a lot of rot.” 

How much of his story his mother be- 
lieved, it would be hard to tell. Parents 
usually learn that it does not pay to in- 
vestigate everything. The society lie is 
no more necessary a convenience than the 


| family lie and the pretense of credulity. 
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T about three o'clock Norry threw 
the clutch of his racing car and y 
off with a load of baggage in the bag 

Larrick was su encouraged by the Prospect 

of a renewed communion with Clelia, an 

so convinced of the hopelessness of Ng. 

ry’s courtship, that he gave himself y 

to the heavenly privilege of that charigt 

de luxe. He banqueted upon landscap, 

In the long, long flight of nearly four hy. 

dred miles, there was no repetition of 
vista, no monotony of contour or hue, 

The roads had suffered a little from 
the neglect enforced by the war, but 
to Larrick they were black marble iy 
their solid smoothness. First, Nory 
struck through the Croton chain of lakes 
that New York City built out of brooks 
and little rivers for the quenching of its 
gigantic thirst. Though many a home and 
farmstead, and even many a village had 
been razed and submerged, the sheets of 
beauty seemed now to have been estab- 
lished by the craft of time, and the huge 
fortifications of the dams with their broad 
roadways across and their glittering cas. 
cades in the spillways seemed but to rat- 
ify the will of God, the Landscape Gar. 
dener. 

Even Larrick with his little taste for 
scenery exclaimed at the charm of the 
linked waters, the sinuous restlessness of 
the ever-curving road hurrying from idyl 
to idyl. Over hill and into valley, round 
knob and betwixt meadows, through cov- 
ert and village, past old church and old 
tavern, school and mansion, they sped. 
When they reached the heights of Peeks- 
kill, they beheld the vast level of the 
Hudson, a gleaming highway among moun- 
tains aligned. The car dropped down the 
steep streets of the city and ran out of it 
again along the Albany Post Road, now 
inclosed in mountain clefts, now darting 
back eagerly for a glimpse of the river. 
There was such grace in the curves up 
and down and in and out that the road 
itsélf seemed to rejoice and meander like 
a hurrying stream. 

By and by Larrick’s unschooled appetite 
for natural beauty was sated, and he took 
heed of Norry’s almost heedless velocity. 
His heart seemed to swing over to his 
right ribs as the car swirled around the 
sharp shin of a hill or evaded another 
wild racer by the width of an eyelash. 
Norry seemed to fear nothing except a 
rural constable in disguise or in ambush. 

Larrick suggested caution—urged it, 
pleaded for it—and finally in all the panic 
of a man whose courage is being riddled 
by unfamiliar tests, demanded it. 

Norry chuckled, “You'll get used to it,” 
and stepped on the accelerator. Speed 
was voluptuous to him, and he tasted the 
seraphic pride of riding a comet. Larrick 
was growing speed-sick. 

He had no pistol with him, but he car- 
ried a large jackknife; and he took it out, 
opened it and set the point in Norry’s 
ribs. He shouted above the roar of the 
unmuffled engine: 

“Boy, you're goin’ to slow up, or youre 
goin’ to die.” 

“T’'ll be good,” said Norry. And there- 
after he ran at what he considered a fu- 
neral pace, averaging only thirty miles 
an hour. 

When they reached Albany, the sunset 
was aflare in all the sky, and they stopped 
for dinner at the Ten Eyck Hotel. After- 
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ward they exercised their legs a little and 
climbed to take a glimpse of the State 
capitol set like a hill upon a hill. 

Then they’set forth again for a dash 
across the forty miles to Saratoga, fol- 
lowing the leaping searchlight through the 
night-laden roads that had once been 
thronged with Southern aristocracy bring- 
ing their race-horses and their slaves along 
to the spa. 

The olden splendors of Saratoga were 
being refurbished after a sleep of years, 
but the racing season was not on, and 
the hotels were not thronged. After a 
night in the Grand Union and an early- 
morning visit to the now well-groomed 
springs where centuries ago the ailing In- 
dians came to drink, they rushed north 
again, hurdling the tumbling Hudson on 
a concrete arc at Glens Falls and enter- 
ing the realm of French and British wars 
and Indian massacres. 

They pushed on till they reached Lake 
Champlain, skirted it to Westport, left it 
and turned off to Elizabethtown, where 
they rested for luncheon. Here they were 
overtaken by the Sunday papers of New 
York, and they spent half an hour bur- 
rowing among them. In one of the sup- 
plements Larrick was startled to find a 
picture of Clelia as Puck. She sprang at 
him from among the portraits of crowned 
heads, presidential candidates, social — 
stars, theatrical and movie beauties and a 
group of Polish women soldiers who had 
helped defeat the Bolsheviki. 

Larrick noted that Norry was lost in 


his own paper, and he tore out the por- 
trait of Clelia stealthily. He folded it 
and cached it in his pocketbook. It gave 
him comfort like a secret keepsake. 

When they had skimmed the multifari- 
ous newses that interest the newspaper 
devourer—the political, police, social, 
sporting, theatrical, and other chronicles 
—Norry flung away the heap, and they 
returned to the car. 

They were in the Adirondacks now, and 
everything was mountains—different in- 
deed from the melancholy and sterile 
churlishness of the mountains Larrick had 
known in Brewster County. He breathed 
deep of balm and exaltation, leaving Nor- 
ry to find his way among the precipices 
and crags. There was a Sabbath presence 
in the air and he felt vaguely religious. 

It was deep twilight in the cafons when 
Norry reached his uncle’s camp—and 
found it ashes and charred timbers. It 
had burned down the day before. 


CHAPTER XL 


— heedless wanderer had forgotten 
to put out a camp-fire or had tossed a 
match into a pile of dry leaves and left 
other people to pay the penalty of a 
wound in the green forest, and a heap of 
charred timbers where a home had been. 

A few servants searching the ashes for 
salvage recognized Norry and described 
the appearance of the flames as they 
charged down the hill like an army with 
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! banners. The wind had brought the fire 
forward; the lake had ended it. It went 
where fires go when they go out. It left 


dismal ruin, as love does when a care- 
less match starts it, and it burns itself up 

Larrick was kindly enough to feel sorry 
even for a rich man who had lost a 
treasure. But Norry Frewin found conso- 
lation in the adversity of his absent uncle 
He chuckled: 


“Now Mrs. Roantree will have to 
take us in, and once we're in, she'll never 
put me out till I’ve made up with Clelia 
Come on, or we'll be late to dinner 

Larrick felt appallingly out of place as 
a doubly uninvited guest of Mrs. Roan- 


tree, who had impressed him as a woman 
not to be imposed upon easily, and dread- 
ful in her capabilities for snubbery. But 
Norry was not afraid of her. He could 
wrap her round his little finger. After a 
short dash through the pines, he turned 
into the park that Larrick had come to 
know so well. They drew up at the door 
of the big house, and when they were 
shown into the presence of Mrs. Roan- 
tree, Norry told a pitiful story in the best 
manner of a prince overtaken by bad 
fortune and oncoming night. 

Mrs. Roantree welcomed him royally 
and put Larrick at his ease with her hos- 
pitality. She explained that a crowd of 
house guests would arrive on the morrow 


Norry pretended complete surprise on 
hearing that Clelia was to be one of them, 
and Mrs. Roantree failed to inform him 
that Clelia had refused to come if he did 
She assigned Larrick and Norry to rooms 
in the Bachelor’s House, and after dinner 
and a game of cards, they went early to 
bed. 

Larrick slept profoundly in the pine- 
soothed air; and when the dawn woke 
him,-he gazed from his window across a 
lake like a sea, gleaming blendingly with 
the level sun. 

In the late afternoon a troop of motors 
rolled into the camp; men and women 
clambered out, and the lonely place was 
now a swarming hive. Norry kept him- 
self and Larrick in.the background till 
Clelia should be settled, and then they 
strolled over to the Big House to welcome 
her. 

Norry was childishly amused at the 
success of his trick. Larrick felt himself 
an Jago of duplicity. But both of them 
were exultant with their plots against 


Clelia. And both of them were more 
taken aback than she was when they 
met. For at her elbow marched Roy 


Coykendall, plainly 
ently infatuating. 
Clelia gave Norry a scorching glare 


infatuated and appar- 


through narrowed eyelids. Then she 
smiled, as she declared war: 
“So that’s your little game, eh? All 


right, old dear! I'll just sit in with you, 
and I'll make you sweat.” 

She greeted Larrick effusively, partly 
for Norry’s annoyance, partly because she 
found him as exotic as he found her 

Seeing from their constraint that Coy- 
kendall and Larrick had. not met, she 


made the introduction, and now Larrick 
was compelled to shake hands and be 
amiable to the man he had wanted to kill. 
Coykendall was innocent of having of- 
fended Larrick—ignorant, indeed, of his 
very existence. 

He was so curt in his manner that Lar- 
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Given Away! 

A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floorand polishes 
the floor. Not a weighted floor 
brush, It makes floor-polishing 
as easy and simple as runninga 
carpet-sweeper. It lasts a lifc- 
time. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, we can. Use the cou- 
pon below for this short-time 
offer. 



























































Are Your Floors 


Getting Tal 


ked About? 


They will be if you follow this inexpensive method 


Beautiful floors, floors that 
have a soft lustre, floors that 
reflect that mellow glow which 
everybody loves, floors that 
grow more beautiful with age 
and last for years—you, too, 
can have such floors if you 
follow the right method. 


All vou need is a soft rag and 
a can of Old English Wax. No 
special skill necessary. Just ap- 
ply a thin film of Old English 
Wax and in a few minutes 
afterwards a little rubbing will 
bring it to a velvety polish. Or 
you can use the Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the picture. It’s the 
new way, the easy way, to ap- 
ply the wax and polish the floor. 
As easy as running a carpet- 
sweeper! Be sure to read the 
free offer above. 

Old English Wax applied 
witha ragorthe W axer-Polisher 
imparts a rich lustre that simple 
dusting will keep clean and 
bright. Nowand then you can 
“touch up’’ with fresh wax the 
spots where floor is most used. 
You don’t have to wax the en- 
tire floor. Heel-marks, grease, 
or scratches can’t penetrate its 
hard, wear-resisting finish. 


No matter what kind of floors 
you have—hardwood or soft- 
wood, varnished, shellaced, or 
stained—Old English Wax 
preserves your floors unblem- 
ished for years, imparts a fresh 
brilliancyto newfloors, gives old 
floors richhess and elegance, 
and produces a mellow tone 
that adds beauty and charm to 
the entire room. Costs less than 
one-third of any other finish. 


Get a can of Old English 
Wax at your paint, hardware, 
drug, or housefurnishing store 
and see for yourself how beau- 
tiful it makes your floors, wood- 
work, and furniture. 


Read the Coupon Offer 


Fill out the coupon and get a 
free copy of our book, ‘“Beauti- 
Sul Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- 
niture— Their Finish and Care,’ 
all about old and new floors and 
how to keep them beautiful. 
Contains expert advice based on 
over a quarter of a century cf 
floor experience. 

Hardwood Floors Phonographs 
Softwood Floors Table Tops 
Woodwork Furniture 


Pianos Leather Goods 
Automobile Finish Linoleum 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1716 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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How to Clean Your Floors 


he best way to clean your floors—waxed, var- 
ed, shellaced, or stained—is to use Old English 


Brightener. It’s the only floor cleaner that takes away 


dingy» dusty, dull appearance without destroying 
finish, It leaves a light film which polishes 


beautifully, brightens the floor, woodwork, or furni- 


, and protects against wear. Wé6ill not collect 
. discolor the wood, or soil rugs like oil. Doubles 
life of your floor finish, 
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rick was spared the task of pretending 
cordiality. But he felt as helpless as one 
who has partaken of his enemy’s salt. 
Coykendall was protected from destruc- 
tion by all the sacred laws of hospitality, 
and protected even from criticism by the 
warning Clelia had unwittingly given Lar- 
rick that attacks on Coykendall only en- 
deared him to her. There was something 
of elfin malice in the serene smile that 
flickered about Clelia’s young mouth as 
she regarded the three big men hating one 
another so bitterly for love of her. 

Larrick admitted his defeat to himself 
in advance. He was so disheartened that 
he went to his room, and more for com- 
pany than for courtesy, wrote an answer 
to Nancy Fleet’s neglected letter. 

It was a labored composition, awkward- 
ly explaining that he had planned to come 
to Newport, but that Norry Frewin had 
insisted on dragging him off to the moun- 
tains. He spoke vaguely of a crowd of 
people, most of whose names he could not 
remember. Of Coykendall he made a 
brief and acrid mention, and regretted 
that Nancy had withdrawn the permis- 
sion to rid the earth of him. 

As Larrick put the letter in the post- 
box, Clelia came up. He wished that she 
had not caught him, for he saw by the 
teasing lift of her eyebrows that she 
suspected him of writing to another 
woman. 

He did not realize that in her then 
humor this would make him all the more 
interesting to Clelia. She was at the 
hour of a girl’s life when captivating men 
and despoiling rivals becomes a primal 
instinct. What we call “nature” has what 
we call “purpose” in it, and is as ruthless 
as usual. It makes for romance, also for 
misery and crime. 


CHAPTER XLI 


: | ‘HE guests at the camp took up famil- 

iar activities, as if they were an 
army moved into a new territory, but 
os they did was curious to Lar- 
rick. 

There was everything to do. Moods of 
utter simplicity and naturalness, land- 
scape-worship, mountain-climbing, fishing, 
boating, swimming, and mere basking al- 
ternated with spasms of city gayety, 
flirtations, billiard-games, dances in the 
camp, motor-parties to other camps and 
tc big hotels, where orchestras jazzed and 
crowds spun. 

Larrick was surprised to find himself not 
only accepted but cultivated. Beautiful 
women cast languishing eyes upon him; 
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never wrote a more humanly 
appealing or timely story in his 
life than “Poor Dear Papa,” 
which will appear in an early 
issue. There are a few million 
poor dear papas like the one in 
the story, and it will be too bad 
if all of them don’t read it. 














sophisticated men asked his advice or en- 
couraged him to talk. Even Clelia singled 
him out for her favor. 

When he was in danger of a pride of 
success, he would fall into a grave humil- 
ity. He would decide that the attentions 
paid to him were not due to his own mer- 
its, but to his oddities. 

This feeling crushed him and drove him 
to long exiles. But Clelia’s magnetism 
drew him back. 

Then Nancy Fleet added herself to the 
problem. A few days after Larrick 
mailed her his letter, he received a tele- 
gram that puzzled him utterly. It simply 
said: “Who is she?” 

While he was still marveling, as men 
do at the mysterious power of women to 
see through their clumsy subterfuges, 
Mrs. Roantree read aloud at dinner a 
day-letter from Nancy Fleet: 


Caught bad cold in the surf and can’t 
shake it off. Doctor recommends White 
Mountains, but I would much rather 
come to you, dear, if it is quite conven- 
ient, and you are not crowded. Please 
be quite frank. Affectionate good wishes. 


When the telegram was read, everybody 
clamored for Nancy as a good old sport 
and great fun, and nobody glanced inquir- 
ingly at Larrick. Nobody dreamed that 
he had more than a casual acquaintance 
with the great Miss Fleet. 

Mrs. Roantree sent Nancy a hearty 
command to come at once. When she 
arrived, she coughed once or twice and 
said: 

“Of course, the cough was only an ex- 
cuse. Do you mind if I dont keep it 
up?” 

Larrick had to confess to himself that 
she was lusciously beautiful, tremendous- 
ly alive. He was dismayed to find a hint 
of melancholy and of humble terror in 
her attitude to him. An intuition that he 
promptly discarded, as men do to their 
best instincts, told him that she loved him 
and had followed him and was afraid that 
some other woman was getting him away 
from her. 

This was too ridiculous to be seriously 
considered, but he took pains to be atten- 
tive to her. He did not suspect that the 
very effort to be cordial was the most con- 
spicuous thing about his cordiality. He 
did not realize that even when he sat 
close to Nancy, his eyes were incessantly 
pursuing Clelia. But Nancy could all too 
easily understand. She made no battle. 
She tried the effect of philandering with 
Randel, but it seemed to relieve Larrick. 
She was too fine a sportswoman or too 
clever to make any attack on Clelia. She 
rather praised her and threw Larrick into 
her company, giving Clelia every. advan- 
tage Coykendall and Norry permitted. 

And so the days and nights ran away at 
each other’s heels. 


8 night, after a brief piazza dance 
to music whanged out by an over- 
worked phonograph, the spell of the moon 
upon the far reaches of the lake seemed 
to rebuke the flippancy of the crowd. 
They stood by the railing or lounged 
upon it, gazing out into the spacious love- 
liness of the night. 

The mountains and the thronged cedars 
were like a vast black iron caldron where- 
in the moonlit waters simmered and 
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worked and flashed as if all the quick- 
silver in the world were astir. 

Clelia sniffed the air and the adventure 
like a cub she-wolf feeling the night call- 
ing her feet. She sighed: ‘There'll not 
be many more moons like this. I think 
I'll have to take a farewell spin in my 
canoe. Who'll come along?” 

Frewin and Coykendall leaped to her 
side and offered themselves. Other men 
volunteered with less zest. Larrick alone 
did not speak. He dared not vie with 
these others; besides, he was at the side 
of Nancy Fleet, still aglow from dancing 
with her. So Clelia said: 

“Tl take the cowboy. 
you!” 

Larrick glanced toward Nancy. She 
nodded carelessly with a reluctance he did 
not guess. He followed Clelia to the land- 
ing. 

Larrick was afraid of a canoe. He 
placed it high among the things he 
dreaded. He found it far less steady than 
the most fractious bronco. But men 
are foolhardy when women challenge their 
courage, and he would rather have 
drowned than decline. 

Clelia would not let him paddle but 
made him seat himself on the floor with 
his back against the bow. She knelt be- 
fore him like a worshiper making a strange 
dance of the arms for his pleasure. She 
laughed at first and called him her lazy 
Iroquois chief and herself his hard-work- 
ing squaw. But by and by the glamour 
wrought upon her and solemnized her 
mood. 

There was a mystery in the very cere- 
mony of dipping the paddle off this side 
and dipping it on that, again, again—let- 
ting the blade turn as she drew it against 
the boat, lifting it with its rill of silver 
beads rolling back to the lake, dipping it 
deep again. 

After a long, silent while they came to 
an out-thrust headland, and she turned her 
prow into the new bay it disclosed. She 
gave a farewell glance over her shoulder 
at the faint lights of the camp that 
twinkled out as the boat proceeded. 

“I’m glad you're along,” said Clelia. 
“Tf you weren’t, I’d be scared to death.” 

“What of?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—of the loneliness, 
I suppose!” 

“And you're not afraid of me?” 

Elsewhere she would have laughed at 
this, but now she shook her head with 
a kind of wonder, and murmured: 

“T haven’t been. Ought I to be?” 

“T hope not. I hope I hope not.” 

This was perilous with implications, 
and she made no comment. 

Suddenly when he had been so wrought 
upon by the reiterated grace that he could 
have cried out, she whispered, “I’m 
tired!” and rested, sitting back on her 
heels. 

In spite of his fear of overturning the 
boat, Larrick could not resist the impulse 
to draw nearer to her. There was need 
of companionship in that somber loneli- 
ness. 

Her eyes, vague and fatigued, wondered 
at him. She smiled, but wistfully. 

With heart hammering as if he were 
entering battle, he put forth his hand and 
touched her fingers. She did not cast it 
away or retreat. She let him hold her 
little chilly palms in his. He made an 
excuse of chafing them warm. 


Come along, 
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Here—and Here—and Here 


Wherever big things are done and big incomes earned 
you will find Alexander Hamilton Institute men 


OWN at the foot of Man- 

hattan Island, in a space 
hardly larger than a good-sized 
pasture, Business has concen- 
trated greater wealth and con- 
trol than was ever assembled in 
a similar space before. 


Here is the Supreme Court of Business. 
Nowhere else is competition more keen; 
nowhere are failures weeded out more re- 
morselessly. For an institution of business 
training there could be no severer testing 
ground, 


Do Alexander Hamilton Institute men 
stand up in this area of high competition? 
What is the verdict of Big Business upon 
this training—of Big Business which measures 
incomes in five figures, or even six? 


Suppose you walk thru 
and ask 


UPPOSE you walk thru this district, 

picking out the buildings at random, and 
ask: “What is the record of Institute men in 
this building? And in this?” 


The great grey building on the left as you 
walk up Wall Street is the National City 
Bank, with resources larger than any other 
bank in the United States. 


How many Institute men are here? One 
hundred and ninety-six. 


“Personally, I cannot speak too highly of the 
Course,” says J. H. Carter, Vice President of 
the National City Bank. 


Across the street, a little farther up, is the 
Bankers Trust Company, with forty-four 
Institute men. Around the corner, on 
Broadway, the Empire Building owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, with 545 of 
its men all over the country enrolled. 


“JI shall consider each man a more 
important factor” 


ASS farther on you pass a Regal 


Shoe Store. 


“While I do not wish to influence our men in 
their decisions, I do not hesitate to say that I 
shall consider each man a more important 
factor in this organization the moment he 
enrols for the Course.” 


H. D. Carter, the General Manager, said that; 
and all thru the Regal organization are 
Institute men. 


At 26 Broadway, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, with 801 men thruout the country 
enrolled; at 120 Broadway, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, with 373; in the lofty 
Woolworth building, a department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which 
numbers 173 Institute men among its officers 
anc employes; at 165 Broadway, the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with 412; at 195 Broadway, the Ameri- 


can Telegraph and Telephone Company, with 
114; in the same building, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company with 239. 


Only you know how much a year 
of your life is worth 


T would be literally possible to fill this 

magazine with the names of the great 
commercial and financial institutions of the 
country, and the letters of their executives 
in praise of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s training. But such letters would add 
little to your information. The facts about 
the Institute are familiar to you. 

It is not more facts, but a moment of decision 
you need. Only you know how much a year of 
your life is worth to you and to your family. But 
surely it is worth the little effort required to send for 


“ Forging Ahead in Business” 
66 TSOKGING Ahead in Business” is a 116-page 

book which represents the results of eleven 
years’ experience in training men for success. Ie 
has been revised twenty times; it is as live and cur- 
rent as the financial page of this morning’s news- 
paper; and it contains business information valu- 
able to any forward-looking man. 

One evening spent with it in the quiet of your 
own home will answer all your questions about the 
Modern Business Course and Service. It is sen 
without obligation; send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
685 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 








Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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)E on the alert sothatothers 
may not observe the first 
tattling gray streaks in 
your hair before you dis- 
cover them yourself. 
Then do not stop to 
grieve but act promptly to banish 
them. 

It is easy to escape the severe penalties 
everywhere visited upon the woman who 
neglects her hair when it begins to fade. 

Unsightl) gray streaks, when tinted 
with “Brownatone” to bring back their 
original color and to restore to all the hair 
a youthful lustre, may challenge micro- 
scopic examination, so perfect is the result 


” BROWNATONE 


is not a paste but a clean, one bottle, liquid 
preparation, easy to apply, instant in its 
effect and indispensable in the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of women who 
have proved its efficiency. 
Sold everywhere by leading dru 


$1.50. Two colors: *““Golden to 
and “Dark Brown to Black.” 


For a free trial bottle of “*Brownatone” with 


simple directions send 1 1c to pay packing, postag 
and war tax to— - ‘ 


THE KENTON 
PHARMACAL CO. 
584 COPPIN BLDG. 
Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
St 


Canada , RO 6 FON 


Windsor } 
Address pate rf 





ists—50c and 
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| then her arms relaxed. 


| He was emboldened enough now to 
| kneel forward and try to draw her to 
him, but this was too much. She put 
him away, shaking her head without 
anger but with earnestness. 

“This night’s too wonderful to spoil it 
with silly spooning.” 

“Nobody can see us,” he protested. 

She took him up unexpectedly: 

“God can. This place seems terribly 
full of God. And He is all eyes. And if 
He weren't, I’m in no mood. I hate it, 
anyway. I never could see the sense of 
it, or even the fun.” 

It was no place or time for argument 
or reason. The parley was in disaccord 
with the huge hush of the night. 

She put the paddle back to its task. 





HE water tinkled like a serenading 

mandolin, but there was more music 
in Clelia’s poses. The canoe glided slowly: 
past a vast bulk of rock and shadow, then 
pushed into a narrows where the trees 
visited the edge of the water and paused 
as if about to wade. 

Before they quite realized it Clelia and 
Larrick were bending to escape the low 
gesture of a long arm, its needles like a 
soft shawl depending from it. 

And then they were aground with a 
vaulted arch of trees above them. Clelia 
shipped the paddle and rested. Larrick 
could just see her in a silhouette against 
deep shadow for a moment before she 
was absorbed by the fragrant gloom. 

Light, they say, is the enemy of Love. 
Here then was darkness enough to be- 
friend him utterly. With the eyes denied 
their offices Larrick felt for Clelia, and 
when he found her she seemed glad to be 
found. The canoe was so steadied by 
the ground it rested on that it did not 
rock as he rose to his knees. He drew 
Clelia into his arms, and she made no 
protest. 

She let him kiss her cheek very timidly, 
though she turned her lips from his. 

When he whispered a prayer that she 
kiss him, she shook her head, but only 
to be coaxed a little more. At last she 
kissed him—with so childish a stab of 
the lips that his heart ached for her. He 
would not ask her for another kiss, 

though he could tell that she waited and 
was willing. 

Then as if she had tasted new wine 
for the first time, she returned to the cup. 
She pressed her lips to his with soft fire 
—moon-fire. He was amazed by the un- 
believable sweetness. He forgot mercy 





| and clenched her to him, and she flung 


her arms about him. He felt how strong 
her arms were. She laughed, not with her 
usual laughter of ridicule or amusement. 
but with the cooing sob of an enamored 
dove. 

And when he desperately crushed her 
close, she fought him, but with no struggle 
of anger or escape—with rivalry in ardor. 
Only for a moment she vied with him; 
She sank back 
exhausted, mazed, dizzied. Larrick was 
afraid she would swoon. 

A fierce and untimely pity, an unwel- 
come pity, swept him. He started toward 
her in vain, trying to imagine the tor- 
mented beauty of her youth. She moved 
and leaned against his shoulder, and now 
he merely tapped her arm with a brother- 
liness, as of consolation in grief. 
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Ie would have thought it sacrilege jy 
believe her disappointed or baffled by his 
change of mood. Perhaps she yw 
There is an instinct of surrender as al 
as womankind, and here among these yag. 
ly ancient mountains, in this old nigh 
conscience was a parvenu, a meddler , 
Furitan. But Larrick could not help 
The instinct of protecting one who wy 
conquered was stronger if younger tha 
any savage impulse 

Larrick was unutterably miserable in his 
triumph. He held her in mute woe iil 
at last she resumed the mastery of her. 
self. Then, whether in anger at him or 
at herself, she threw his arm aside, caught 




























up the paddle and with some difficulty got i 
the canoe off the bar and into the water 
again. 

The prow moved slowly from the dark 
into the gleaming world again, into ana a 
most high-noon of radiance. 

Clelia drove the canoe across the lake .. 
with fierce haste and with a wrath that ¥ 
Larrick dared not offend with words 

As they rounded the point that revealed Be. 





the camp again and showed them that the 
world and its people waited for them, 
wondering and imagining. perhaps, Clelia 
mumbled very humbly: 

“I’m terribly grateful.” 

“For what?” he barely whispered. 

But she did not answer him 

She seemed to be so happy that she 
laughed with a redeemed girlishness, and 
flecked a little glistening spray from the 
paddle over the solemn Larrick 

But he did not laugh. 

The canoe grided on the sand at the 
landing-place, and Larrick, stepping out 
cautiously, offered his hand to Clelia, 
helped her ashore, and drew the canoe 
high and dry. 

He turned to find Norry Frewin wait- 
ing. 

Clelia walked past him with her familiar 
haughty indifference and her contempt 
for explanations. She went on up to the 
house, but Norry seized Larrick by the 
shoulders and in a frenzy shook him and 
snarled. .... Thus Larrick’s thought 
through that long night of watching with 
Clelia locked in her crystal casket on the 
wintry moonlit veranda without. 
| Rpg started up and stared. It 

was not Norry who shook him, but 
Randel the sculptor. They were not 
standing by the lake’s edge in the moon- 
light; Larrick was in a chair and Randel 
was bending over him, whispering: 

“Wake up. Don't make a noise, but 
come along quietly.” 

Larrick dashed his hand across his eyes. 
He was in the living-room of the big 
house. At his elbow was a window pat- 
terned with a lace of frost, delicately pink 
with auroral light. 

Outside the snow was everywhere, but 
ruddy. The air was throbbing with the 
daybreak. In a shaft of ice stood Clelia, 
her hands at prayer, still at prayer. But 
a rosy glow seemed to quicken her flesh 
with the magic of young blood hastening, 
rejoicing! 































































































The next installment of this remark- 
able novel by the author of “What 
Will People Say?” and “The Unpar- 
donable Sin” will appear in the forth- 
coming April issue of The Red Book 
Magazine. 
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way toefficiency. That meansa greater demandthan | 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting, 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man who can show 
them where they stand — who can map the whole 
situation in figures— who can suggest ways to 
eliminate waste of time and money and tell how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions and 
why— who can tell what the real income of the 
business is and how to put economical policies into 
operation. The man who can do all this and who 
can put efficient organization into the office or 
factory is the man wanted now. He is the man 
for whom important executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
Salle Experts 
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William B. Castenholz, A. M. .» former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
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ment all made clear; and you will be given specia) 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 
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increased salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
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Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem whenever you want it. The cost of 
LaSalle teolning is small and can be paid for on 
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anybody except respectfully and grate- 
fully as “the Doc.” He smelled of the 
barn and wore rubber boots and a dis- 
reputable fur cap in winter, and neither 
hat nor coat in summer, lounging about 
his office in shoeless ease. Yet Dorcas 
admired him. She was capable of appre- 
ciating his importance in that community 
and of realizing the self-sacrifice and 
cruel labors he subjected himself to for 
a meager existence. He kept a record 
of his babies—it showed a total of over 
two thousand, without the loss of mother 
or child, and it stood as his nsonument— 
a monument bearing one sad scar: his 
own daughter, married and removed to 
a distant village, returned to be under 
his hand in her hour, and she had died 
in childbirth, Two thousand mothers 
; and babies he had cared for and saved 
| —his own daughter had gone! There 
was an element of high tragedy in this, 
| on element of cosmic ingratitude. But 
L had not embittered him, nor bowed 


his frowsy head. 

She knew and admired little Ike Zei- 
, del, the not over-clean tailor, who never 
made clothes but who subsisted by mend- 
ing and darning and pressing. There was 


| no racial prejudice against Ike, for Ike 
| had proven himself and had been ac- 


cepted as a man. He loved children, but 
was father to none, and was uncle to all 
in the village. 

All these diverse elements were effec- 
tual. They bolstered her fortitude and 
lifted her existence from the drab and 
unbearable into the light of interest and 
sincerity. Sometimes it seemed to her 
that the one unwholesome spot in that 
region was the house in which she lived. 

Then there was Jevons! Of late she 
had encountered Jevons repeatedly, never 
to notice his existence, but always to 
be vividly aware of him. It did not mat- 
ter that she knew the secret of his birth 
and of his preparations, and that she 
despised him and loathed him—academi- 
cally. He interested her; he occupied 
her imagination. Everywhere she heard 
him discussed, always with admiration 
tinged with sympathy. If Jevons were 
evil, the townsfolk and the children and 











the dogs failed to discover it. Yes, 
Jevons occupied a place in her life, and 
acted his part, and contributed his mite. 


RRIN LAKIN was driving into the 

country to buy pigs, and had sent 
word asking her to accompany him. She 
was sitting on the hitching-block waiting 
when he drove up, and he cocked his 
old eye at her severely. 

“Waitin’, eh?” 

She nodded. 

“Kind of impatient?” 

She nodded again. 

“Seems as though I was a mite be- 
hindhand, but folks is bound to be. Bet- 
ter to git to dinner in time fer the pie 
than after the dishes is all cleared off. 
Folks hereabout haint to be hurried 
much.” 

“I've noticed,” said Dorcas. 
He clucked to his horses, and they 


jogged along the muddy road. Pregeyy 
he spat over the wheel and turned i 
Dorcas. “Ye see,’ said he, “it tay 


consid’able to move us folks to suds 
action. 
That was 


a clean, wholesome day in 
her life. 


She loved it, the splashy road 
the willing horses, the rickety sapien: 
of Orrin, and the spring that caress 
the air. It gave her strength, renewej 
her spirit for another day. And the dj. 
tant mountain glittered with silver, lofty, 
not material, but of fairy creation 
sight to quench the thirst of the soul an 
to make the heart clean. 

She returned to the house and to he 
room. Then came the oppressive Supper 
with its unctuous cant flowing from her 
uncle, and grim silence that emanated 
in an aura from Miss Labo—except whe 
she gave attention to Dorcas. Miss Lab 
regarded Dorcas in a stealthy way wher 
ever the girl’s eyes were averted, ]f 
detected, she smirked. It was not a smik 
for there was neither mirth nor friendi- 
ness in it, nor any other frank huma 
emotion. It was rather as if Miss Labo 
had been born without the ability to 
smile, and had learned the act mechani- 
cally before the mirror. Miss Labo’s smile 
was a purely muscular thing. 

It might have been humorous to a by- 
stander to see the woman simulating 
motherliness, and striving in her dry, 
crackling way to exhibit tender solicitude 
for Dorcas. It was not humorous to 
Dorcas. It filled her with disgust and 
apprehension. Miss Labo took on the 
character of a baited trap to her. That 
the woman was working toward some 
purpose was clear—but not what purpose. 
She spoke endearing names in a voice 
ill-modulated for tenderness, and Dorcas 
was at little pains to conceal her repul- 
sion. Miss Labo said on one occasion: 

“Dearie, you're goin’ to be wealthy. 
What with the money your pa left you, 
and that you'll git from your uncle when 
he dies—” 

“T wish you'd not call me ‘Dearie, ” 
said Dorcas. 

The girl grew to know a sort of ab 
horrence for her inheritance. It was an 
undesirable thing if it called upon her 
such attentions as Miss Labo’s. Besides, 
that fortune seemed nebulous and remote. 
She was penniless, and months had at- 
customed her to being penniless. That 
she ever possessed money to spend pro- 
fusely was incredible. Money seemed 
unnecessary, for she lived, subsisted, re 
ceived in goods, wares and merchandise 
what her simple surroundings made neces- 
sary. Her uncle shopped with her and 
paid in cash. 

After supper Dorcas reascended the 
stairs. She heard her uncle leave the 
house on some errand calling him inte 
the country, and took up a book from the 
library. Perhaps half an hour passed. 
Miss Labo rapped on the door. 

“What is it?” Dorcas asked shortly. 

“You got a caller,” said the woman. 

A caller! Dorcas frowned. She had 
received no callers since her arrival, eve 
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from among the women of her acquaint. 
ance, for all were reluctant to enter that 
house. 

“Who is it?” she said. 

“A fine, handsome young feller. Jeg 
the young feller a handsome girl like 
you— 

“That will do. Is it Mr. Jevons?” 

“Jevons!” the voice was startled. Then 
it rose to a note of exasperation. “No. 
it haint Jevons. Be you comin’ or not? 
He’s a-waitin’ in the parlor, and I got 
the lights lit.” : 

Somehow that announcement was 
extraordinarily startling. Lights in the 
parlor! Curiosity moved Dorcas. She 
went to the door and followed Miss Labo 
down the stairs. The woman preceded 
Dorcas into the parlor, stepping aside to 
let her pass. 

“This here’s Mr. Sloane,” said Miss 
Labo. “He’s come to call on you.” 

Sloane bowed awkwardly, reciting as 
if he had learned the lines by rote: “I 
thought you might git lonesome without 
no company a-tall, so I come to see 
you.” 

Dorcas placed the man now. He was 
her uncle’s walking-boss, and the individ- 
ual Jevons was reported to have thrashed 
on a certain occasion. She regarded him 
coldly without replying, disliking him in- 
stinctively, influenced, though she could 
not realize it, by the fact of his fight with 
Jevons. She felt affronted that this man 
should venture to intrude himself upon 
her. It was absurd, impertinent. She 
became again the Dorcas of New York 
City and the Berkshires—a person of 
rigid caste who might not be approached 
by the outlander. 

“T have no desire for callers,” she said 
coldly. “I hope you will not give your- 
self the trouble a second time.” 

With that she turned, and very straight 
and slender and outraged, .she passed 
Miss Labo, to return to the sanctuary 
of her room. There she threw herself 
upon the bed, face downward, and lay 
quivering, affronted and frightened 
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Mercantile and industrial concerns, whether 
large or small, will find us readily helpful in 
matters of trade and credit information, 
thorough and consistent in counsel and ade- 
quately equipped to conduct all banking trans- 
actions involved in their business. 
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T° one not acquainted with the back- 
woods villages of our northeastern 
States, they present a puzzle. There 
seem not to exist in them activities to 
support the population, and curiosity 
arises as to how so many people contrive 
meal-times not destitute of meals. Half 
the population appears to be idle, and 
yet the whole population eats, rears fam- 
ilies, and lives in a comfort obviously 
satisfactory to itself. In these towns 
the opportunity to work is furnished by 
one or two men. John Remalie alone 
was the source of livelihood, direct or in- 
direct, for every man, woman and child 
in his community. 

No one realized this condition more 
clearly than Jevons. He purchased a 
mill and timber-lands knowing that the 
labor of the community was the prop- 
erty of John Remalie. He knew that, 
no matter how much labor might chafe 
under Remalie’s tyranny, it was afraid. 
Nothing but assured success could bring 
about a defection of mill-hands and 
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should he fail, and failure seemed inevi- 
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cagr table to-the townsfolk, they would find 
T that themselves written down upon Remalie’s 
black-list, and starvation or removal to 
some other locality would be their altern- 


Jest atives. 





lL like So Jevons, while making it known that 
x he would hire any capable man who 
yi presented himself, made no effort to re- 
Then cruit his forces from the town. The Kil- 
“No, gore mill was old, a haphazard affair 
not? incapable of modern mill practice. 
l got Its machinery—such as remainegd—was 
archaic and cumbersome and wasteful. 
Was In order to commence operations within 
| the the year, Jevons must rebuild, install 
She modern machinery, from engines to con- 
Labo veyors, and do it all with labor yet to 
eded be discovered. The town wondered where 
le to he would discover it. If he imported 
labor, the town asked itself where he 
Miss would house it. 
y as T was a curiosity which Jevons satisfied 
‘I in his prompt, gay way. Obstacles 
10ut did not reflect themselves in Jevons’ 
see manner. 

Jevons and Orrin Lakin met the early 
was train and conveyed eleven men to the 
vid- mill. The town was made aware immedi- 
hed ately that these men were personally 
um known to Jevons, and addressed him as 
m- Major. 
uld “You worked for Jevons before?” 
ith Orrin asked a young man who occupied 
an the driver’s seat with him. 
on “You might call it that. We was in 
he France together. Down near Dijon for 
rk two years, runnin’ a lumberin’ outfit, 
of Him—he was the Major. We was off 
ed from everybody else—kind of lost-like 
; Never heard a gun go off, but we sawed | 
id lumber to beat hell.” 
r- “All of you?” 

“And more comin’. We been waitin’ | 
it for him to git set—the whole outfit.” 

d “Woodsmen, too?” 

’ “You wait till you see fhat gang! | 
f Dunno when they're due, but they was | 
y picked men, picked by Uncle Sam. 


Woodsmen!” 

More men arrived, singly and in groups, 
and always there was handshaking and 
reunion with evident delight on both sides. 
Before the village had ceased wondering 
where Jevons was going to get his labor, 

upwards of forty men were working about 
the old mill, and before the village could 
make a guess at how Jevons would house 
his men, he had housed them. Brown 
tents sprang up on the farm across from 
the mill, a canvas hamlet, with canvas | 
cook-shanty at its heart. The village 
walked over to look at it and wagged 
its head, and calculated that it would do 
till cold weather—but what then? 
Machinery began to arrive, shafting | 
belting, pulleys, a horizontal resaw, new | 
filing machinery—and each piece un- | 
packed from its freightcar was appraised 
and discussed by the community. | 
“It’s goin’ to be a slick mill,” said the 
old hands, “but ‘twont never git to saw | 
nothin’. John Remalie wont let it.” 
John Remalie watched, and his cold 
eyes glowed with a jealous fire. Out- 
wardly he was unctuous, uttering sancti- 
monious words expressing his hope that 
the young man was not acting ill advised- 
ly. He exhibited no rancor, but rather 
¢ demeanor of a wronged man turning 








e other cheek. 
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blue pencil, and scowled. 








was present, offered suggestions. 







employer. 
crept into his bearing. 








causes. 






been mere loyalty to his employer. 







“Haint it time to do somethin’?” 






exhibited surprise. 
“Yes, do somethin’. 
a move. 
that mill? 
Jevons trample on you?” 











getting the money. 
somebody backing him?” 

“There could be a fire,” said Sloane. 

Remalie peered into his walking-boss’ 
face. “Fire would be a calamity, Sloane, 
a terrific waste. The young man is build- 
ing a splendid mill. It will be valuable 
—to somebody.” 

“You calc’late to let him finish it?” 

“T? What have I to do with it?” 

“Look here, don’t pour none of your 
oil on me. You kin fool the rest of 
the folks if you want to, but between 
you and me—” 

“Between you and me,” said Remalie 
with sudden coldness like the coldness 
of steel, “is a job and wages.” 

“Maybe,” said Sloane, “there’s more.” 

Remalie held the man with his eyes, 
and Sloane felt suddenly ill at ease. 
There was something in Remalie’s gaze, 
in the depths of his cold eyes, that 
brought Sloane to a sudden pause. He 
gulped and stood awkwardly silent. 

“Tf you’re drunk,” said Remalie, “go 
and sober off. I don’t tolerate drinking.” 

Sloane stammered. 

“Get to work,” said Remalie, pointing 
to the door, and Sloane went out quickly, 
cowed, but scowling and muttering. 

5 SMALIE went home that night in ill 
’ humor. At supper he was silent, fol- 
lowing the lengthy blessing he pronounced 
upon the food. Miss Labo was silent and 
watchful. Her manner toward Dorcas 
had undergone another change. Now it 
was neither resentful nor fawning, but 
venomous. She eyed Dorcas balefully, 
with smoldering hatred, calculating hatred, 
dangerous hatred. This new manner 
dated from the evening when Sloane had 
called. She watched Dorcas with weasel- 
eyes, slightly reddened about the lids, 
and under their gaze the girl shuddered. 
There was threat in those eyes; there was 
something unnatural, unbalanced, grue- 
some. Dorcas was afraid. 

John Remalie pushed back his chair. 

“Dorcas,” he said, “come into my 
office.” 
















































But in his office, under the frown of 
his black-lettered motto, he studied sur- 
veys of the region and drew lines with a 


Sloane, in whose manner Remalie had 
noted no change, though a marked change 
Sloane 
was a masterful man, something of a 
braggart and a bully, but always he had 
been respectful in his crude way to his 
A note of familiarity had 
It was rather the 
manner of a silent partner, with a con- 
trolling interest, of a man who holds the 
winning hand; but John Remalie was so 
engrossed in the doings of Jevons that 
he did not remark it nor inquire into its 
Sloane made use of the word 
“we” insistently, but that might have 


“He'll be ready to chaw up timber be- 
fore snow flies,” Sloane said in July. 


“Do something?” John Remalie’s voice 
You haint made 
Be you goin’ to let him finish 


Be you goin’ to set and let 


“T wonder,” said Remalie, “where he’s 
Is it his own, or is 
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She arose and followed him, resem- 
fully, anprehensive of something unpleas- 
ant. 

“Sit down,” he said. “It has been on 
my mind to talk with you. I have prayed 
over you; I have watched your manner 
and your occupations, hoping for some 
favorable change. I have asked for guid- 
ance.” 

“How have I displeased you?” she 
asked with a touch of anger. 

“Your manner is frivolous. 
is frivolous. There is no serious thought 
in you. You go to church—but in no 
spirit of worship. Your days are wasted 
in gadding about, or reading silly books. 
Make ready, for the Kingdom is at 
hand!” 

“Ts that what you called me here for?” 

“It-is. I have tried gentleness.” His 
voice was mock-humble, oleaginous. “I 
have set before you example. But you 
are obdurate. I see into your mind. You 
are waiting for the day when you can 
resume the light life your foolish father 
taught you—” 

“I loved my father,’ she said, and 
anger began to take the place of ap- 
prehension in her heart. 

“Your father—”’ He paused, and 
turned to another subject as though in 
charity to the dead. “Do you realize that 

you rest under great responsibilities? You 
are rich—unfortunately. Some day you 


Slowly, slowly, his expression cha; 
became human. ‘The light of intelligene, 
glowed once more in his eye; a strengh 
that came from the will and not fro 
terror entered his fingers. 

“You know?” he said hoarsely, 

She could not reply. It was her tum 
know fear. 

*“Who—else?” he whispered. 
shook her, shook her savagely. 
tell me how? Who knows? 
tell you?” 

There was intention in his eyes, awfy 
intention, the intention of a man whog 
dreadful secret has been invaded, a secre 
which must lie dead at any cost. 

“I heard. I heard her telling him” 

“Him? What him?” 

“Your son.” 


Then he 
““How~ 


Did sh 
Your life 


T was a renewed shock. 
had been telling Aim. Did his sop 
‘walk, then? Was the spirit of that mur. 
dered child at large, roaming the house 
of his father, holding conversation with 
his mother? 
“What—do—you—mean ?”’ 
slowly, almost inaudibly. 
“T heard them talking in the kitchen,” 
she said. “He didn’t know he was your 
son. She told him.” 
He shook her again. 
me what you mean?” 
“IT was at the door. 


His son! She 


asked 


he 


“Tell me! 


Tell 


She was talking 


° ° , ° ‘ ¢ She ( im—th:; , 

will be very rich. You are my legal heir, th Mingo ae ra - a qe ~— a 
as well as your father’s. All will be yours hink alee ad Peerdeng ¥ 7 
—if I am assured you will deal with it ‘MOK De was dead.—because she hate 


you.—that you had—murdered him.” 


righteously.” A 
8 < “She made me think— 


fa A 8 ‘ She— was 
I don’t want your money,” said re fee : Daye It was 
Dorcas a lie? A lie?” His voice rose thinly, 
He silica a ee and there was hope in it, the hope of the 


damned who sees a drop of water for his 
parched tongue. “Not dead?” His fin- 
gers pressed into her arm. “Not dead? 


haps I expect too much of your youth. 
I wish to be charitable. It is not your 
fault that you are nothing but a butter- 


ick. The truth! She lied about—” 
fly. My brother was a fool. He was Quid “te a i) hi 
worldly, and has gone to his reward. I tb. fs se he et a oe 
fear for him. He brought you up to ~— 


John Remalie moved his head slowly 
backward, until his eyes looked at the 
ceiling, and then he laughed. It was not 
a sane laugh, not a gleeful laugh. “He 


his own evil ways. I sorrow to say it, 
but my brother was no fit man to be 
father to a child.” 

Dorcas loved her father during his life- 


. : is alive. He is alive!” he said as one 
time. He had been everything to her, might say: “The fire, the brimstone— 
a companion, a friend, kind, indulgent, it has been extinguished. It will not 
loving. She revered his memory and }.5 me.” 


cherished it in her heart. To hear this 
man, this man who believed the stain of 
murder was on his soul, this hypocrite, 
this brother of her father’s whose ruth- 
lessness was feared by an entire commun- 
ity—to hear him arraign her father was 
more than she could endure. Her temper 
flared. She lost self-control, caution, be- 
came a leaping flame of rage. 

“He was good—good! How dare you 
—you! He loved me. No right to be a 
father! What about you? What kind of 
a father were you? Where is your son? 
Answer that, and then accuse my father!” 


“He is alive,” she said in a frightened 
whisper, struggling to free herself. 

“And he knows?” 

“She told him.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes. I heard him. 
pass the window.” 

“He—he is grown? A man?” 
seemed incredible to John Remalie. 

“A man.” 

“Who—is—he?” 

She did not answer. 

“You know?” 


Then I saw him 


this 





The thing had happened! The fright- ir oe) Tell me. or T'llT'll have 
ful thing. concealed in his past so safe- it out of you. Tell me, and get out of 
ly that it could not rise to confront i:; room. Get out. and—be still. I'l 


him this side the Judgment Seat had 
arisen! The fact had won to freedom. It 
was known. Intellect as well as body was 
paralyzed. John Remalie was incapable 
of functioning, as if he had been stricken 
down with a bludgeon. He could not 
think, nor move. His sin had found him 
out. The dead stood before him mouth- 
ing at him derisively.. As if the dead 
could die! 


keep you still. What is his name?” - 
She hesitated. Then she looked into 
his eyes with something of courage m 
her own. 
“Tevons,” she said. 


The next installment of this engross- 
ing novel, by Mr. Kelland, will appear 
in the forthcoming April issue of 
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30% Saved on Labor—18% Saved on Lumber 


This is the pleasant and satisfying experience of 

Mr. C. M. Hissong, of LaGrange, Indiana, who 

recently wrote as follows: “I am the owner of an 

tes Aladdin Readi-cut house, and I am certainly 
more than satisfied. ‘The carpenters in this place,—those 
who did not help me, as well as those who did,—said they 
never saw better material. I have worked a great deal at carpentering 
myself and I never before worked such fine material,—not a crooked or 
twisted piece in the lot. Everything was cut-to-fit and went together with- 
out a hitch, and this saving in time was a big item. Two others and myself 
put up the frames, sheathed the entire building and put on the shingles in 
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14 days. I know I saved over $1,000 by buying an Aladdin Readi-cut house 


instead of buying at home. 


If I were to build either one or a hundred 
houses, they would all be Readi-cut and bought of the Aladdin Company.’’ 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes 
who have had the same experience as Mr. Hissong. No matter where you live, 
there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near you, to whom we will gladly refer. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


Aladdin “Dollar-a-Knot” guarantee 
means lumber of the highest qual- 
ity. Knotless lumber,—the cleanest 
and clearest that comes out of the 
forest, is the kind that Aladdin 
Homes are made of. This is evi- 
denced by our famous “Dollar-a- 
Knot” Guarantee, which has now 
been in effect for over 5 years. Bet- 
ter quality lumber does not grow. 
Highest grade paints, hardware, 
doors, windows, mill work, etc., are 
all included with every Aladdin 
Home. The same grade,—the best, 
—is furnished for the small as well 
as for the large Aladdin designs. 


The Aladdin Co. 


Aladdin HomesCut-to-Fit 
The Aladdin book of homes has a 


message for you. Amongst its pages 
are shown, profusely illustrated in 
colors, many leading home designs. 
Aladdin Homes are cut-to-fit, as fol- 
lows: Lumber, millwork, floors, out- 
side and inside finish, doors,windows, 
shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, 
locks, nails, paints, varnishes. This 
material is all shipped to you in a 
sealed box car, complete, ready to 
erect. Safe arrival of the complete 
material, in perfect condition, is 
guaranteed. Send today for a copy 
of the beautifully illustrated book, 
“Aladdin Homes” No. 49. 


BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


Branches: 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


This Aladdinette 

nt that 
separated itself from other 
apartments and became a 
house in itself. The desirable 
features of both the 
ment and the detached home 


are combined. 


is really an apartme 


apart- 


The convenience of properly 
arranged, expertly propor- 
tioned rooms which are typi- 
cal of the apartment, together 
with the privacy ol the de- 
tached home and freedom of 
yard lawns, constitute the 
features that make for the 
popularity of the Aladdinette. 
There are many individual 
designs of Aladdinettes,— 
something to please each in- 
dividual requirement in size, 
style and price. And the 
amount you would have to 
pay for rent this year and next 
will more than pay for the entire cost 
of one of these most desirable homes. 
By the use of a modern kitchenette, 
wasteful dining room space is elimina- 
ted. By the use of Murphy wall beds, 
floor space serves a double purpose. 


We have prepared a special illus- 
trated booklet, showing many 4 


different designs of Aladdin- 
ettes. Be sure and ask 4 
for Aladdinette Book 


No. 49. 


0 stamps for the boo 
“ALADDIN HOMES” 
Nu. 49. 
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THE LITTLE LORD OF ALL THE EARTH (Continued trom 


page 37 








“Q Lotus-Flower, my little Lotus- 
Flower,” he whispered in a voice un- 
steady. with boundless love, dry the 
waters of sorrow in thy eyes, for thy 
tears quicken my heart with joy. I love 
thee. I have longed to buy thee but 
feared in this unworthy house of mine to 
see unhappiness grow in thy eyes and to 
find regret stifling thy smile of gladness. 
If it is not so—speak, Child of Beauty. 

The girl crept closer within his arms, 
her face hidden against his breast. 

“Q my lord, my master, my beloved,” 
she whispered. “Art thine eyes blind? 
Have they not read the secret of my too- 
bold heart that yearns for thee? If thou 
desirest me for thine own, then, indeed, is 
my cup of happiness overfilled.” 

“As he lifted her slender, yielding body 
and crushed it against his breast Sing 
Leung. knew. that never before had he 
known even the meaning of true happi- 
ness. 

“This day will I empty my gold at the 
tonghouse of the Four Brothers with the 
command that thou shalt be bought from 
thy Suey Sing master,” he promised joy- 
ously. But at his words the Lotus-Flower 
slipped quickly from his arms. 

“Not so, my beloved,” she objected. 
“Let my foolish voice counsel thy wisdom. 
Be not hasty in buying me with thy gold. 
Be patient and when my master of the 
House of a Hundred Slaves, finding no 
trace of me, accounts me vanished beyond 
reclaiming, and grieves mightily at the 
loss of his many cash—then shalt thou 
offer few cash for thy chance of finding 
the slave he has not; and he, having noth- 
ing, will take thy little with eager fingers. 
So shalt my beloved lord profit much.” 

True Chinese logic was in the words of 
the Lotus-Flower, and Sing Leung agreed 
gladly, seeing that love had opened to her 
the pages of the Book of Wisdom. 


ING LEUNG’S catboat, burrowing 

into the spume of each foam-crested 
wave, was beating out from the mainland 
to Anacapa. Sing’s face was drenched 
with sea-spray and gray with anxiety. 
His worn, yellow hands trembled on the 
tiller as he forced the boat into the half- 
gale until a flood of water boiled aft 
through the scuppers. At his first glimpse 
of the Anacapa cliffs, caught through 
patches of the driving mist, he stood up 
and studied a certain cleft in their summit 
with desperate eagerness and growing fear. 
The speck of yellow he looked for was 
not there. 

“Ai-ah,” he moaned, “if aught of evil 
has happened in my absence—if my of- 
fering to the gods be in vain—then, in- 
deed, woe is mine.” 

Driving into his cove with reckless 
haste, he leaped ashore and sprang up the 
path to his cabin. At the top he paused, 
stayed by the hand of fear, for no smoke 
drifted up from the empty chimney; no 
light-footed Lotus-Flower danced from 
his doorway to throw herself joyfully into 
his arms. Slowly Sing opened the door 
and entered. 

And then in an instant, answering the 
cry that greeted him, he was kneeling be- 


side the couch mumbling broken prayers 
of thankfulness as he caressed his Lotus- 
Flower—a weak and weary little flower 
whose face was haggard with great suf- 
fering but whose eyes were bright with a 
greater happiness. 

“Ah, my beloved one, my beloved one,” 
she whispered again and yet again, raising 
a weak hand to his face in a gentle touch 
of endearment. Tears were on her cheeks 
but they were drops of joy. She smiled 
up into Sing’s anxious face and in her 
smile was pride beyond measure. 

“See, beloved husband of my heart,” 
she whispered, raising the robe that cov- 
ered her and revealing the tiny babe that 
nestled sleepily against her breast. “I 
have given thee a son, a man-child—our 
first-born: See, -O dearest one, see.” 

The newborn one stirred .and epened 
his eyes into Sing’s awed face. The tini- 
est of tiny fingers uncurled and groped 
until they clutched the father’s finger. 

“He reaches for thy hand,” cried the 
little mother, marveling at the miracle of 
such sagacity. “Already he knows thee. 
Already the seeds of wisdom ripen within 
the Little Lord of All the Earth. Ah, 
never, never, was such a child. How shall 
thy son be named, my husband?” 

“As thou hast named him, O Lotus- 
Flower,” Sing answered, his voice trem- 
bling with happiness. “Sing Kee Wu 
Chung, the Little Lord of All the Earth, 
shall he be called. A Four Brother tong- 
man is he at birth and greatly shall all 
men marvel at his wisdom and his cour- 
age.” 

“Ah, such happiness as this lies not 
elsewhere beneath the skies,” Sun Loy Lo 
murmured, nestling the babe closer 
against her heart. “A Four Brother man- 
child—thy son and mine.” 

“The offering to the gods for which 
thou bade me travel from thee has been 
fulfilled,” Sing added devoutly. “The 
good gods have listened and smiled upon 
me, their slave.” 

“And thou hast smiled upon me, thy 
slave. Life—and thou—art kind beyond 
all hope, my beloved one.” 

The Lotus-Flower’s voice faded into the 
silence of slumber; and Sing, watching be- 
side her and the Little Lord of All the 
Earth, knew the fulfillment of all desire. 


URING the first summer of his life 

the Little Lord of All the Earth 
thrived and strengthened amazingly and 
soon began to look upon the world with 
solemn eyés of discernment. On warm, 
sunny days his mother carried him to the 
fishing boat and together they accompa- 
nied Sing Leung. Long days, but all too 
short in the passing were these, for the 
music of achieved love and happiness sang 
in the breast of Sun Loy Lo and was 
echoed from the heart of Sing. 

In the evenings she sewed, fashioning 
wondrous garments for the babe from the 
silky-fleeced kidskins that Leung prepared. 
As she worked, the father cuddled the Lit- 
tle Lord fondly in his arms and read 
aloud the ancient wisdom of the “Analects 
of Confucius,” knowing that thus a child 
may absorb knowledge as a sponge ab- 


sorbs water. So, as the summer slipped 
into a golden-brown autumn, no faintest 
cloud marred the serenity of the sky of 
life for the three who dwelt upon the 
island of Anacapa. 

But in the fifth moon of the Little 
Lord’s life Sing Leung and Sun Loy Lo 
made ready for a journey of much mo- 
ment. Even the most ignorant knows 
that within six moons of birth a babe must 
be protected by intricate temple ritual 
and sacrificial offerings from the malevo- 
lence of the evil ones called Dwellers on 
the Threshold who lurk in the great rim 
of darkness that surrounds the world. 
Also the Lotus-Flower had been fifteen 
months upon Anacapa—no man but Sing 
knowing that she lived—and he longed 
with ever-increasing impatience to hold 
the-sealed- bond of her rightful master, 
thus making her his own by the authority 
of law. Therefore he determined on the 
journey to San Francisco, there to buy 
protection for the Little Lord against the 
Evil Ones and for Sun Loy Lo from the 
ever-hovering menace of the House of a 
Hundred Slaves. 


HEY crossed to Ventura in the fishing 
boat and there took the railway for 
San Francisco. It was a journey of won- 
drous adventure to the Lotus-Flower, to 
whom the train was a fearsomely delight- 
ful miracle. Secretly she was greatly 
afraid and rejoiced proudly at the easy 
courage of Sing and the Little Lord, who 
were without fear. 

But when at last after nightfall they 
emerged from the San Francisco terminal 
into the hurry and turmoil and clangor 
of a crowded metropolitan street, lined 
with buildings so high their roofs were 
lost in the fog, then, truly, fear clutched 
the heart of the Lotus-Flower and she 
strained the Little Lord of All the Earth 
against a palpitating breast and clung des- 
perately to the protecting hand of Sing 
Leung. 

“Fear nothing, Little Flower,” he com- 
forted. “To my familiar feet the city 
of the fan quai is as a long-read book and 
safe for thee—” 

“There’s one that'll do. Grab ‘im, 
Mike,” interrupted a heavy voice. A 
rough hand seized Sing Leung by the col- 
rf - shook him fiercely as he turned his 

ead. 

“C’mon, yuh heathen. We need yuh,” 
commanded a second harsh voice, and the 








KERRIGAN’S KID 


He’s the touchstone, so 
to speak, of one of the 
best baseball stories you 
ever read. It is by 
Gerald Beaumont, all of 
whose best sporting sto- 
ries are appearing in this 
magazine. It will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 
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a 
Why Miss Elliott Won 


All the girls in the office looked 
around enviously as Miss Elliott passed. 
She had come into the office over a 
year before—a demure little lady, who 
took her dictation and slowly hammered 


it out on the typewriter. Now she 
was the general manager’s secretary at 
a salary double that of the other girls, 
and some of them who had been there 
several years did not like it. 


Over Their Heads 


I sought the general manager, de- 
termined to know why he had selected 
her. The general manager was one of 
those men who are all business. I 
knew perfectly well he had real busi- 
ness reasons, and I wanted to know 
why Miss Elliott had landed the covet- 
ed place, over the heads of girls of 
longer experience. 

He declared it was simply a matter of merit. 
“Why, when that girl came into the office, she 
was just the average—quiet, unassuming and 
slow. Ina few months I noticed her speed was 
increasing and her work was more accurate. 
She seemed as fresh at 4 o'clock as she was at 9, 
and before Jong she did twice as much work as 
any other stenographer and did it easier. 


Recognize That Service 


“Any business man would recognize that 
kind of service. I know when she takes my 
letters they will be in my hands very shortly, 
neat as wax and free from errors. I don't know 
that about any other one of the girls. Conse- 
quently, she is worth twice as much because 
she does twice as much, and we pay it.” 

I waylaid Miss Elliott on her way back from 
lunch, and she told me how she had won her 
phenomenal speed and accuracy. 

“When I came into the office, I was a fairly 
good stenographer, but the writing out of my 
notes took a long time and wore me out at the 
end of the day. One day I spoke of it toa 
friend who is the secretary to a big lawyer. 
She told me how she won her place through the 
instruction offered by a school at Springfield, 


nae No Chance to Lose 


“T looked up their advertising and wrote for 
their book. It told about the wonderful new 
way of training the fingers until they almost 
thought for themselves. It pointed out that 
stenography is only half—that expert type- 
writing is just as valuable. It offered me the 
course of instruction on a money-back guar- 
antee. 

“T saw I couldn't lose. When the first lesson 
arrived, I knew how valuable it could be made. 
The clever finger exercises and the ability to 
write really without ever thinking of the key- 
board increased my speed to double—and the 
work could be done with half the effort. My 
promotion followed. I owe my success to the 
Tulloss School at Springfield, Ohio, and the 
manager tells me I am just starting.” 

Such inquiry as I made convinced me any 
girl who is ambitious for a better place and a 
better salary could do as Miss Elliott did—and 
at the same time do her work with less effort 
and more ease. 

I learned that this course is entirely different 
from any other instruction, and that the ten 
easy lessons need not interfere with work. I 
sent for their book, and its convincing proofs 
together with the unusual money-back guar- 
antee, satisfied me of the great opportunity it 
offers to typists to earn more. 

Write for this free book and convince your- 
self. Address: ‘ 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1703 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


.-_<<@<« PROMOTION COUPON 
Tulloss School, 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


Tell me how to make promotion sure and 
my job certain. 


EE 


City... . State...... .......1703 








dozen wildly chattering Chinese. 


into the concealing shadow of a cellarway. 
Protesting vehemently, Sing Leung strug- 
gled in the grip of his captor. At his first 
glimpse of the huddled band within the 
wagon he realized he was in the custody 
of the suey gon how (government immi- 
gration officers). He knew, too, they blun- 
dered in arresting him, for in the inner- 
most pocket of his innermost blouse was 
his registration card bearing his photo- 
graph and officially attesting his right to 
be upon United States soil. 

“Me got fan quai plesident plaper,” he 
protested, desperately determined to force 
the mistaken officers to examine his cre- 
dentials instantly that he might return to 
his panic-stricken Lotus-Flower. ‘You 
look see plicture allee samee me. No 
takee me jail-house. I likee go Chinee- 
town velly quick.” 

“Registration papers, eh,” snapped the 
officer who held him. “Let’s see ‘em.” 
With a polite bow and smiling confi- 
dently, Sing Leung burrowed beneath the 
quilted thicknesses of his blouse and drew 
out the precious, protecting packet. The 
officer glanced at the certificate, saw that 
the attached photograph was.a true like- 
ness of his captive and then stuffed pa- 
pers and picture into the sewer-hole at 
his feet. 

Sing cried out in furious consterna- 
tion. 

“Aw, shut up or I'll bash yer yaller 
face in,’ the officer interrupted. “Yuh 
never had no papers. A free trip tuh 
China fer you, me bucko.” 

Inexorably the man dragged Sing to the 
patrol wagon, flung him in and snapped 
a handcuff on his wrist. 

“Who says we aint got the twelve 
Chinks we started with?” the officer 
chuckled, winking at his companion. “T’ll 
say we’re lucky, Ben, tuh find one down 
here when we needed ‘im so bad. Both 
our jobs was blowed if we’d showed up 
at dock a man short again. How d’yuh 
figger that other slinky divil slipped his 
cuff an’ beat it wile we was havin’ them 
coupla smiles in Kelly’s Place. But we’ve 
got twelve now. Let’s go.” 


S the second officer, with a nod and 
grimace of satisfaction, climbed to 
the driver’s seat and the wagon rattled 
off toward the Pacific Mail dock, cold 
beads of terror poured from the forehead 
of Sing Leung. His fate was no mystery 
to him now. All Chinatown knew that 
often on the way to the steamer gold 
touched the palms of the suey gon how 
and a Chinese wishing to return to his 
native land was substituted for one or- 
dered deported. He realized he had been 
picked up to fill the place of the Chinese 
who had fled. Except for a miracle he 
was bound for China, and at the thought 
of his Lotus-Fiower and the Little Lord 


| of All the Earth alone and defenceless 


against the dual perils of the fan quai law 
and the House of a Hundred Slaves, his 
heart quivered with great dread. He 
pleaded with the officer, his manacled 
hands outstretched béseechingly. He 











drew gold from the pouch within his 


hand that held him dragged Sing swiftly 
backward toward a closed wagon in ‘which, 
handcuffed in pairs to a chain, were a 


Sun Loy Lo stifled her scream and at 
the instinctive urge of motherhood shrank 


_ step at his side as a hand clutched his 
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blouse and offered it eagerly. An aya. 
ricious glint flashed in the white mapy 
eyes but he shook his head. 

“Nothin’ doin’, Chink,” he said regret, 
fully. 

At the dock Sing Leung’s last glimmer 
of hope died. As he and his companions 
were driven aboard the steamer, his deg 
perate eyes roamed the long wharf seek. 
ing some countryman who might carry 
message to the Four Brother tong-house 
The dock was deserted and utter hopeless. 
ness overwhelmed Sing as he was herded 
to the steerage and left there, a prisoner, 
facing the dreaded certainty of the mom. 
ing. When the Manchuria glided slowly 
out through the Golden Gate next day, 
China-bound, he lay in her hold, a man 
crushed and broken, whose martyrdom 
was the price of a “coupla smiles at 
Kelly’s.’ 































































ROM the concealment of the cellar. 

way Sun Loy Lo saw Sing jerked to 
the patrol wagon and flung in. She heard 
the clink of the chain as the handcuff 
was snapped upon his wrist. The wagon 
rumbled away and she was alone, a fleck 
of yellow flotsam adrift in an alien city 
of white men which, to the girl-mother’s 
Oriental mind, menaced with countless un- 
known dangers. As she sobbed in natural 
surrender to her grief and anxiety, the 
Little Lord of All the Earth stirred in 
her arms and she looked down fondly at 
him sleeping in the peace of ignorance. 

“Oh, little son of my heart, though thy 
father has been taken from thee by the 
evil fan quai, naught shall harm thee,” 
she promised bravely. “So shall I achieve 
merit in my lord’s eyes when again I lay 
thee safely in his arms.” 

She hugged the babe tighter against her 
breast and felt her courage grow strong 
under the spur of necessity. And if you 
to whom a city is not a place of unknown 
and fearsome perils, question the quality 
of that courage it is because you have not 
guessed the misgiving and dread in the 
timorous heart of the child-woman—the 
Lotus-Flower lacked a month of being 
fourteen—who crouched in the cellarway 
nursing her child through that long night, 
of fear. 

At daybreak a Chinese laundryman, re- 
turning from a Chinatown gambling place, 
passed by the cellar and heard a timid 






























































































blouse sleeve. 

“The suey gon how of evil hearts have 
seized the husband of my house,” the 
Lotus-Flower said, driven to quick speech 
by the dangers of the open street. ‘Guide 
me speedily to the tong-house of the Four 
Brothers, that I may find shelter and 
safety for my lord’s first-born. Thus the 
gods, rejoicing in thy act of merit, shall 
shower thy life with blessing.” 

The surprise on the face of the Chinese 
became wary deliberation at the urge 
tis racial reluctance against precipitate ac- 
tion. He stared down in silence at Sun 
Loy ,Lo as he gravely digested her words. 

“Delay not,” she urged fearfully. The 
man continued his silent meditation and 
then, as it must to those who obey the 
cautious precepts of the book of Confu- 
cius, a wise and proper solution came to 
him. 

“Come,” he commanded, guiding her 
to a street-car 
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*“*Aren’t they beauties?” gloated Milly 


‘“ ELL, well—if here isn’t Milly 
leaving us, too. If this keeps 
up, Grangeville might_as well 
change its name to Rip Van 

Winkle-ville and go to sleep. Won't be 

a boy or girl left in town!” 

“Why, how do you do, Dr. Putnam!” 
The girl impatiently pacing the little 
station platform turned to laugh, her 
eyes bright with excitement, “I’m _ not 
going for good, this time. Just a little 
visit with Rose Gordon.” 

“That's good. Stay with us, Milly. That 
city is swallowing up our young folks at 
a fearful rate. Hardly get them safely 
past the measles and chickenpox age till 
—off they go to ‘accept positions’ or find 
‘careers’ for themselves, chasing oppor- 
tunity in that maelstrom up there.” 

“Well, I'm not gone yet, so don't scold 
me. But mother is sensible, you know, 
doctor. She wouldn’t stand in the way 
of my success. You know, as well as I 
do, that there’s no opportunity for young 
people in this little town.” 

“Not so sure about that,” grunted the 
doctor. “Plenty of money here, if money's 
what you're after. A smart young per- 
son might take some of it from us.” 

“Granted I could—money isn’t all. I 
want a chance to develop. Goodness, the 
train’s going—” With a saucy wave of 
the hand for the doctor and a hug for 
her mother, she was off. 

Late that evening she was met in the 
big noisy station by an eager but tired 
friend. “I had to work overtime tonight,” 
said Rose, wearily. ‘““My boss decided to 
get out some extra letters and I was ‘it’.” 

“Well, that’s not so bad,” was Milly’s 
hearty response. “It’s good training, I 
should think, and I know he picked you 
out because you could do them best.” 

“He picked me out because I was late 
at noon and he had a ‘grouch.’” 

Rose’s gloom abated somewhat at sight 
of the box of goodies sent by her aunt 
and Milly’s mother. ‘“Let’s not go to a 
horrid restaurant for supper tonight. I’ve 
an electric percolator and we'll have a 
spread in my room.” 

“I thought’ city restaurants were so 
jolly—” began Milly, a little disappointed. 

“Not the ones I patronize. You’ve been 
witnessing supper parties in the movies. 
They have those restaurants here—but 
it takes a fortune to eat in them. 

“You'll want to go shopping tomor- 
row,” planned Rose, over the fried chick- 
en and cake. “Thank goodness, it’s Sat- 
urday and I have a whole afternoon off. 
What are you going to buy?” She said 
it a bit wistfully. “I’ve been trying to 
Save for a suit.” 

I’m going to get one thing, if nothing 
else—a good hat. For once in my life 
I'm going to have a real, exclusive- 
looking, Frenchified, glorified HAT! I’ve 
wanted one all my life and I don’t care 
if it takes all the money I brought.” 

Next day Rose found her guest lost to 
the world in front of a milliner’s window. 
. You have good taste,” she laughed. 

Madame Marie’s is one of the smartest 
places in town. You may be able to get 
a Sailor or something in there for your 
twenty-five dollars.” 
az, Aren't they beauties?” gloated Milly. 
‘But—there can’t be more than ten 
yards of narrow ribbon in that sweet 
turquoise one over there. That’s about all 
there is to it, just rows of ribbon shirred 
on a frame.” 





“Yes, but look at the 
shirring—and the lines! 
An artist made that!” 

“I know —but,” Milly 
still insisted, “if I just 
knew the ‘tricks of the 
trade’ I'd dare to copy it 

“Aren't those little hand- 
made flowers pretty this 
season? I don’t believe 
they’re difficult to make, 
if one only knew the secret. 
Oh, isn't that big black 
maline hat the stunning- 
est! But only a few yards 
of maline—how much is 
maline a yard now?” 

“Goodness, I suppose 
you'd go into the Metro- 
politan Museum and say, 
‘That’s a nice little land- 
scape of Corot’s. The paint 
must have cost him two 
dollars’.” 

“I know,” laughed Milly. 
“It takes an artist to 
achieve those folds and 
frills in maline. But— if I 
only knew how. I’m notsure 
all milliners are geniuses.” 

All afternoon they looked 
at hats. More and more marvelous were 
the creations presented to Milly’s bewil- 
dered eyes. 

“They are simply gorgeous,” she said 
as they recuperated over marshmallow 
sundaes, “But gorgeously simple—did 
you notice that? A person who knows how 
could reproduce many of those expensive 
hats very reasonably. Mother has so 
many pretty scraps of velvet and silks I 
could use—if I just knew how— 

“I’ve thought of learning millinery in 
one of the good workrooms here. Do 
you know anything about them?” 

“They're all right, if you've plenty of 
time I know a girl who wanted to be 
a designer and she said they made her 
sew hat frames for a year.” 

“But I want to design and trim hats 
as soon as possible,” said the discouraged 
Milly. “Ihavehalfanideato beamillinery 
saleslady, just to live with lovely hats.” 

“Small pay, on your feet all the time, 
you'd get tired of handing out your pet 
hats to haughty women you didn’t know,” 
were some of Rose's objections. 

Saturday Milly left for home. Helping 
her to crowd many small packages into 
her bag, Rose suddenly exclaimed, “Why 
—your hat! You never bought it!” 

“No,” was the placid answer, “I’ve got 
something else.” 

‘“‘Oh—please let me see!” 

“Can't. It’s—just an idea. I'll tell you 
in a few months, if it works out.” 

Early in September, Rose took her va- 
cation. Home, of course—how dear the 
little town was, with its white cottages 
peeping out through the brilliant maples. 

How familiar Main Street looked, with 
its funny shops, the hotel and the town’s 
pride—a brick “sky scraper” of three 
stories. But one window caught her eye. 
Why, it was just like a city shop! 

Then she stopped, delighted by the 
artistic display. Against a background 
of soft velvet curtains, hung on brass 
rods, were hats—just a few of them. 
There was one —wide, graceful, of apri- 
cot velvet, suavely simple with a garland 
of pink velvet rosebuds trailing languidly 
across it. 

“What a beautifully shaped frame! 
Oh!— isn’t that one charming, with little 
gold and purple grapes massed against 
the gray velvet brim!” 

There was a smart tailored one of 
brown satin, a cunning poke for a wee 
maiden, and a strangely familiar one, 
all rows of shirred turquoise ribbon. A 
beauty of a picture hat, all lustrous black 
velvet save for a silver rose against its 
high crown, completed the exhibition. 

“Just a few—displayed like rare jew- 
els. Exactly as Madame Marie would do 
it. I must peep inside.” 

She met two people coming out, a lady 
with a little girl, the latter staggering 
under the bulk of a gay band box— its 
contents too precious, evidently, to be 
trusted even to mother. There were cases 
against the wall, filled with allurement, 
and a pretty girl was showing some hats 
to a nicely dressed lady. 

“Yes, I think this one suits you best,” 
the girl was saying— 

“Why—Milly Deane—what are you do- 
ing here? And whose is this dear little 
shop?” 

“Mine,” was the proud reply. 

“Yours!” 

“Yes, I'll tell you all about it in a few 
minutes—it’s almost closing time. This 
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IF ONE ONLY KNEW 


By Beatrice Imboden 


is my opening week—I haven't had time 
to write you—” The astonished visitor 
sank into a chair. 

“You see here the fruition of an idea,” 
began Milly, almost solemnly after the 
door was closed. “I hinted of it last 
June after I had read in a magazine I 
happened to buy, of a girl who had be- 
come independent by learning millinery 
at home through the Woman’s Institute. 

“Coming, as it did, at the moment, just 
when I was so anxious for a suggestion, 
it set me thinking. I sent to the Insti- 
tute for information and was even more 
impressed. So I spent my hat money on 
the course, got some frames and other 
materials, and here are the results!” 

“But—you couldn’t learn to make 
these lovely hats by a correspondence 
course? It’s incredible!” gasped Rose. 

“Oh, but I did. Why, you couldn't help 
learning! You start at the very begin- 
ning with the simplest stitches used in 
millinery and you learn step by step just 
how to make foundationcrowns and brims 
and how to handle all kinds of material 
in covering them; you learn to make the 
most wonderful ribbon flowers and bows, 
and the dearest ornaments—Rose, it’s the 
most fascinating thing. . 

“Then I learned all the little secrets of 
distinctiveness in creating hats—what 
colors and shapes and materials to use 
for certain types. And so on all the way 
through. The Institute even told mé@ just 
how to start in business and fix up my 
shop and how to attract customers. The 
textbooks are simply wonderful with 
hundreds of illustrations that show just 
what to do. And the teachers take such 
a personal interest in_your work! 

“You see, it makes no difference where 
you live, because all the instruction is 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or have 
duties that occupy most of your time, be- 
cause you can devote as much or as little 
time to your course as you wish and just 
when it is most convenient. 

“I know that the Woman’s Institute 
has made me more capable than most 
professional milliners in just these few 
months of study at home! 

“Every one was so interested when I 
got brave enough to think of a shop,” 
continued Milly. “Doctor Putnam gave 
me my first order and I made the most 
adorable pink plush bonnet for his little 
granddaughter and a lavender and silver 
turban for his wife. Now—I'’m simply 
overwhelmed with orders.” 

“I—I1 wish J could find something as 
pleasant and profitable to do here. Home 
looks pretty good to me tonight.” 

“Why, I know just the thing,” ex- 
claimed Milly. “The Woman's Institute 
has a splendid dressmaking course—and 
you were always clever with the needle. 
You study that this winter—you can do 
it home in the evenings and Saturdays 
—then in the spring you can open up 
a modiste’s shop here with me. Won't 
that be wonderful!” 

“TI believe I'll try it!” said Rose. 

“T’'ll be up in the city Christmas to do 
my spring buying—doesn’t that sound 
important? And we’ll visit some of those 
restaurants this time, I promise you.” 

“Do you know what I think is the best 
part of it all?” asked Rose before they 
went to sleep. “Your mother’s face. 
Don't her eyes just shine?” 

“Yes,” whispered Milly. “I know.” 

What Milly did, you, too, can do. More 
than 100,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country have proved that you 
can quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the convenient 
coupon below and you will receive the 
full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business, to 
women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-Q,Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 
( Millinery oO 
(J Professional Dressmaking 


Home Dressmaking 
0D Cooking 


Name 


Address 
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“Dad Says Grandma 
Used a Mustard Plaster’ 


And what a scene there was! Probably Dad didn’t 
mention that—how he fussed and squirmed when 
Grandma put the sticky, messy plaster on his pro- 
testing chest. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 
Now when Dad’s son has a cold, Mother uses 
Musterole. She just rubs a little of that clean white 
ointment on his chest and throat. First there is a 
gentle tingle, then a soothing coolness. And way 
down deep underneath the coolness, where the 
Musterole has penetrated, there is generated a 
peculiar heat which soon dissipates congestion and 
sends the cold away. 

Musterole is good for so many things—for aches 
and pains, for instance, as well as for colds. Keep 
it always handy in the house. 

At all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 
hospital size. 


Better Than a Mustard Plaster 
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No other word was spoken between 
| them as they journeyed across the city. 
| At Jackson Street her guide motioned to 
her to follow and, leaving the car, led 
the Lotus-Flower into a transplanted bit 
of the Orient, belovedly familiar in the 
shrill babble of its Chinese speech, in the 
shuffle of its slippered feet, in the cloying 
scent of odors strange to white nostrils, 
The girl’s heart quickened with great joy, 

“O little son of the mighty Four Broth- 
ers, danger now lies behind us,” she whis. 
pered into the ear hidden against her 
bosom. “Great shall be the pleasure and 
praise in thy father’s eyes when he is re- 
stored to us and hears this deed we have 
done.” 

In the very heart of Chinatown the 
laundryman entered a store and behind it, 
through many doors, conducted the Lo- 
tus-Flower to a silent room of great size 
lighted by a single oil taper. 

“Thy name?” he queried 

“Sun Loy Lo.” 

“Wait. I go to inform the tong-masters 
concerning thee.” 





A‘ his peculiar Oriental tap, made with 
the backs of the fingernails, a door, 
invisible in the shadowy Walls of the room, 
opened soundlessly, and he disappeared 
into the sanctum of his tong. 

No faintest sound, no distant murmur 
of voices, no rustle of silken garments nor 
soft shuffle of a sandal reached the pa- 
tient Lotus-Flower as she waited. Grad- 
ually a foreboding of fresh evil grew upon 
her, though she counseled herself against 
it. The silence grew in intensity until it 
became a wall in the far darkness of the 
tong-room, shutting her off from the world 
of the living. Close about her she sensed 
something threatening and iniquitous—an 
impalpable atmosphere of mystery and 
secret, hidden purposes that waited and 
watched with eyes that always were be- 
hind her. The Lotus-Flower shivered and 
pressed the Little Lord closer against her 
bosom. 

Hours passed. 

Then, so suddenly that Sun Loy Lo 
sprang up and cried out in uncontrollable 
alarm, the room blazed with electric light. 
As she peered about her with blinded eyes, 
a door opened and behind a servant who 
bowed low as his master passed, there en- 
tered an old man, with the long beard of 
age and wisdom, and the gold-embroidered 
robes of exalted office. Behind him fol- 
lowed a second man, younger, whose keen 
eyes as they fell upon the Lotus-Flower 
were eagerly alert and jubilant 

“Thy name, slave girl,” commanded the 
aged chief of the tong. 

“Sun Loy Lo, Mighty One of Unreck- 
onable Wisdom.” 

“Thy voice is the voice of truth 

Wherefore art thou here?” 

Quickly the girl told her story. At her 
recital of the murders done by Uleaborg 
the Finn, the face of the aged master grew 
stern and a sibilance of authoritative 
anger came from his lips. But as she tol 

of Sing Leung and the Little Lord his face 
was an inscrutable mask. The dire mis- 
fortune that had befallen at the hands of 
the white men was swiftly related. 

“So to the tong-house of my lord’s 
brotherhood I begged guidance of the one 
who brougnt me hither, knowing that the 
might and wisdom of the Four Brothers 
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shall reach out even to the jail-house of 


the fan quai and restore the husband for | 


whom my heart hungers,” Sun Loy Lo 
concluded, and waited, eagerly expectant. 
“Thou sought guidance to the tong- 


house of thy master—and thou hast found | 
it,’ answered the bearded one, speaking | 


slowly as befitted the dignity of his office. 


“Thou art in the home of the Suey Sings, | 
to which mightiest of tongs belongs Bock | 
Eve."—with a gesture toward his com- | 
panion,— “he who bought thy life of thy | 
father that thy beauty might bloom in his 


House of a Hundred Slaves.” 


The Lotus-Flower cried out as though | 


at a knife wound in her breast. 


te tong-house of the Suey Sings! 
Her master before her, and behind 
him, looming darkly and very near, the 
House of .a Hundred Slaves! She cow- 
ered beneath the wreckage of all hope. 

“Approach, girl,” ordered Bock Eye. 

Falteringly she obeyed and his eyes 
kindled at her beauty. 

“The gods smile upon me,” he exulted. 
“She is well worth the many cash for 
which I bought her and have mourned 
these many moons. Much profit shall be 
mine when men look upon her beauty in 
my House of a Hundred Slaves.” 

The Little Lord of All the Earth smiled 
up into the stricken face of the Lotus- 
Flower and clutched her hand with tiny 
fingers. At the clasp of that baby hand 
the inborn tradition of subservience to 
man dissolved in the bosom of Sun Loy 
Lo. The courage of rebellion swelled 
vithin her and her face tensed with un- 
daunted resolution—even as it had when 
she leaped into the sea before the out- 
stretched hands of the Finn. 

“Not so. I will not serve thee within 
thy slave house,” she denied, valiantly 
meeting the amazed gaze of her master. 
“No longer am I Sun Loy Lo, the maiden 
who would have followed thee thither with 
an easy and joyous heart. By the bless- 
ing of the gods I have become Sun Loy 
Lo, who has borne Sing Leung a son—a 
mighty Four Brother man-child called 
Sing Kee Wu Chung.” 

Turning from Bock Eye she knelt at 
the tong chief’s feet and looked into his 
face while her outstretched arms held be- 
fore him the child for whose sake she 
pleaded. 

“O Mighty One, O Father of All Wis- 
dom, in thy justice hear me,” she begged. 
I have borne Sing Leung this son—a 
Four Brother at birth, even as his father 
is a Four Brother. So, for the honor of 
his house and of his first-born, Sing Leung 
would buy me from Bock Eye and his 
slave house. Such was his purpose in 
this Journey. Seek him in the jail-house 
of the fan quai and he will bargain with 
gold for my release from the just bond of 
my father. So will all shame to Sing 
Leung be avoided and full justice be 
done.” 

“I choose not to sell thee and no Four 
Brother scum of all evil may force my 
will,” angrily interrupted Bock Eye. “Thy 
words are vain, bold slave. Know that 
Sing Leung will not buy thee even though 
1 chose to sell. He has been taken be- 
yond the great water, even to China, by 
the suey gon how who seized him in the 
stead of Wong Duck. He has departed 
beyond recall. And thou art mine.” 
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Do you bélong 


to a Card Club? 


If you do, you can get more pleasure out of it and make yourself more 
adept by following the suggestions in the new “Official Rules of Card 
Games’’—250 pages, 300 games, including the new code of Auction, 20 cents, 

If you do not, learn to play Auction Bridge and you'll be in demand at 


once. Our pamphlet, “Auction at a Glance,” will teach you. Send 20c 
for the book and we'll send the pamphlet free. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


They are the favorites in clubs, because they are as fresh and snappy for 
the last game as the first. Big indexes—easy on the eyes—prevent errors. 
Ivory or air-cushion finish—no misdeals. 


Congress Playing Cards are intended especially for card parties, prizes, 
and gifts. Pictorial backs. Gold edges. 
Revelation Fortune Telling Cards for an eve- 
ning of fun and mystery. One color back, 75c. 
Full color back, gold edges, $1.00. In Can- 
ada $1 and $1.50. 


Send 20 cents in stamps or coin 
and we will send the new rule 
book and Auction pamphlet post- 
paid. 


THe .v.& : 
Bi ps Pe ¥ Lf 
PLAYING CARD CO. Aa p-- oni tt, tk ieee 
Dept. D-. eer Card Oo., Cincinnati. O. 
Si 4 or Windsor, Can. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or --" Please send paid the new 
Ts 2 Mn ne “Official Ri ©: * 
Windsor, Canada sacar nies Ss Pete 





Two popular Bicycle backs 
Rider and Club. 
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A Shining, Sanitary Closet Bowl 


You can have a closet bowl that's as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub- 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani- 
Flush cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants 
are not necessary. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl, according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Rust marks, stains and incrus- 
tations will all disappear, leaving the bowl 
and hidden trap thoroughly cleaned. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 








































































































Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug,hardware, 
plumbing, and 
furnishing stores. 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


Sani-Flush 


PR ME we F PATENT ut Scouring 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without 
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Would you motor, dance or shop 
sure of your complexion? Pearl La 

ion Powder enables youtodoso. Dust 
[a= 


serenely 
pone 
he weather, 
iration even, will never —_ aifect the deli- 
ly soft freshness of your For Pearl La 
Seeo-cntthe all other pousesp realy does remain 
on your face until washed o es with 
every o> > it F- pte rom all in- 
jurious chem‘ heate, p nahn soft 
and ee is simply no other 
powder like Pi Tc a box —of your 
dealer or by 


A Sample na a Name! 
4 Rebs elltcgetyssies ii coat aes 
name of your favorite de dealer when you write, 
PEARL LA SAGE, Inc. 
4325 Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 
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a new and mortal wound. 

“The words of Bock Eye, thy master, 
overflow with truth and just law,” agreed 
the tong chief. “The bond sealed by 
thy father is unfulfilled. Thou shalt ful- 
fill it. Such is the judgment of the Law 
of the Ages.” 

“Ai-ah, ai-ah! Woe, oh, woe unbeara- 
ble, engulfs me,” moaned the crushed Lo- 
tus-Flower, for the law of the tongs is the 
Law, immutable, adamant, unbreakable— 
something whose just pronouncement 
could not be denied even by the might of 
the Four Brothers. 

“When the night has grown old and 
the meddling eyes of the white women of 
the mission-house are closed in sleep, I 
shall return and take her to my House of 
a Hundred Slaves,’ declared Bock Eye, 
ignoring his chattel’s cry of grief as 
though it were unheard. His eye fell 
upon the child and grew dark with dis- 
pleasure. 

“What of yonder ill-born devil’s son?” 
he queried of the tong chief. “Him I 
want not within my house.” 

No sound passed the lips of the Lotus- 
Flower, but the Little Lord felt the sud- 
denly tightened pressure of her protect- 
ing arms. The old tongman pondered. 

“The child shall remain in the house of 
the Suey Sings,” he decided, letting mal- 
ice lurk within his words. “A Four 
Brother—not he, henceforth. He shall 
remain here and become the servant of 
this, a greater tong.” 

The men rose. At an unseen signal the 
noiseless doors re-opened and they de- 
parted, their satisfaction full-fed, while 
behind them, the Lotus-Flower’s tears of 
despair wetted the face of the Little Lord 
of All the Earth. 


Ts day had become night. A tray of 
food brought by an aged hag lay un- 
touched at Sun Loy Lo’s feet as she 
crouched in the half-darkness nursing her 
child, while her spirit throbbed to the an- 
guish of a future barren of hope. Worse 
than the slave-house that menaced her, 
worse, even, than the irreclaimable loss 
of Sing Leung, her beloved, was the fate 
promised the Little Lord. Sing Leung’s 
son, born a Four Brother, bound as a 
servant of the despised Suey Sings! And 
she, his mother, must smile within the 
House of a Hundred Slaves for the profit 
of a hated master, also a Suey Sing! 
This, indeed, was the ultimate of dis- 
honor; not to her—little that would have 
mattered—but to Sing Leung and the 
Little Lord. 

Beloved Anacapa rose before the Lotus- 
Flower’s tear-filmed eyes, that happy ha- 
ven of security, rich in dear memories. 
Minute by minute she re-lived each of the 
too few days spent there—re-lived them 
from the second her eyes first opened 
upon the face of Sing to that last moment 
when she turned her head in the fishing 
boat and saw Anacapa’s cliffs merge 
slowly into the gathering mist of nightfall. 
Ai-ah! Ai-ah! 

And then the inconceivable happened. 
Something new that defied the men-mas- 
ters of her fate—something that defied 
even the might of the tong law—swept 


over the Lotus-Flower’s heart like a wind- 
blown flame. 


She trémbled, for the fet- 





tering traditions of the centuries were 


Again the girl cried out at the pain of 
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strong, yet answered the compelling, new. 
made demand upon her. 

Stealthily she rose and felt along the 
walls, with fingers suddenly grown sen. 
tient, for one among the many doors con. 
cealed there. It was long before she 
found it, but at last her fingers touched a 
spring, a panel rolled back and she fled 
into a pitch-dark passage. Following its 
narrow, tortuous windings, she passed 
many doors from behind which came the 
soft hiss of opium pipes. Though none 
pursued (for who would guess a slave girl 
might defy the Law?) she hurried ever 
faster in her blind flight until a door 
barred her way. Opening it, she found 
a rotted stairway leading down into im- 
penetrable blackness. Rats squeaked and 
scurried about her feet as she descended 
and came, at last after many windings, to 
a steel door barred from within. When, 
after a long effort, it creaked grudgingly 
open and she slipped through it, the Lo- 
tus-Flower looked up and saw above her 
a clear night sky studded with stars—the 
same bright beacons of happiness she once 
had counted so joyously at Sing Leung's 
side on Anacapa. Instinctively she turned 
her face to the west—there lay Anacapa 
—and stole away into the night. 

Through many long hours of flight the 
Lotus-Flower defied weariness until her 
worn feet stood upon the outermost of a 
ledge of rocks that jutted seaward from 
a deserted beach against which the surf 
rolled with a soothing, low rumble as at 
Anacapa. She rejoiced at the comforting 
familiarity of the sound and at the cool 
touch of the water that lapped about her 
ankles. 

Somewhere before her in the darkness 
that covered the great water was Home. 
Behind her—far behind—was the Suey 
Sing tong-house and the shame it sought 
to cast upon the two cherished man-be- 
ings whose honor was sacred. 

At the ocean’s edge, with the Little 
Lord in her arms, Sun Loy Lo’s heart was 
light with the joy of her marvelous 
achievement. But the child might have 
guided her to the island toward which she 
had set her face as easily as the little 
Lotus-Flower could guess the solution of 
the white men’s mysteries of travel. 

Perplexity overcame her. Long she 
stood gazing yearningly out over the water 
on which, somewhere, was a great boat 
carrying Sing Leung ever farther away. 

“O my beloved, guide me with thy wis- 
dom,” she cried beseechingly. ‘Wherever 
thou art, hear thy Lotus-Flower’s cry. 
Counsel me, O dear lord of my heart, for 
now—” 

In the exaltation of her prayer the Lo- 
tus-Flower stepped forward. 

Gently—almost kindly, it seemed—the 
ebbing tide took her and the Little Lord 
f All the Earth unto itself and bore them, 
together, out into the darkness of oblivion. 

A life-guard came upon them next 
day lying on the beach so serenely 
peaceful that at first he thought they 
slept. 


N the sixth month, Sing Leung, back 
from China by way of Mexico, was 
smuggled ashore at San Francisco and on 
flying feet hurried to the Four Brothers’ 
tong-house. His eyes asked the question 
his tongue could not utter. 
No cry of grief passed his lips as they 
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m. but his eyes became the eyes 
- pagel who feels life ebb from his 
heart. After long minutes he spoke. 

“The law pronounced by the forever- 
accursed tribe of Suey Sings—was it true 
law, O Four Brother Master?” he de- 

d. 
ogee denial the girl was Bock Eye's 
until gold had made her thine.” 

Sing Leung drew forth a pouch and 
poured its coins upon the table. 

“Seek Bock Eye and buy now my Lo- 
tus-Flower from him that in death she 
may be fully mine—mine by law—mine, 
even as in life my perished pearl was 
mine own by the gift of the gods,” he 
commanded. 

So it was that the three who had left 
Anacapa together, returned together. So 
it was that the little Lotus-Flower 


achieved the longed-for end of the jour- 
ney which the courage of love had bade 
her undertake. 

So it is that a Chinese fisherman each 
evening waters with loving care the lilies 
that bloom upon a grave set close beside 
his cabin doorway on the island of Ana- 
capa. So it is that half the profit of his 
each day’s labor is laid aside at night as 
an offering to the gods from a worshiper 
of wooden idols whose faith is the faith 
of certain knowledge. 

So it is that, each night as he sleeps, 
the Lotus-Flower, beautiful, radiant, re- 
turns to Sing Leung and in his arms whis- 
pers words of love while the Little Lord of | 
All the Earth, now grown amazingly, cries | 

“Father!” and climbs upon Sing’s breast 
to be caressed. 

So it is—for Sing Leung knows. 
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voice was hoarse with surprise; the 
Peasecod eyes popped out, and Hiram’s 
expression became very funny. His fea- 
tures twisted themselves all up. It 
seemed almost that he was going to cry. 

“But girls!” he remonstrated pleadingly, 
“you're not going to try to sell more of 
that stock right away. There isn’t any 
market for it here now, you know.” 

“But we’ve got the whole of Nevada 
to sell it in,” remarked Blanche. 

“And sixty days’ time to do it in,” 
recalled Maud, starting to open up the 
contract, which, it appeared, she was car- 
rying in her purse. 

“But ladies—girls—Blanche! Maud!” 
wheedled the pained Peasecod. “Don't 
you see that—it aint hardly right to—” 

“A contract’s a contract, isn’t it?” in- 
quired Blanche relentlessly. 

“We've got a right to go ahead and 
sell out that five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand shares if we can, haven't we, 
Hiram?” demanded Maud. 

“Oh, of course, if you’re that—unscru- 
pulous,” Hiram admitted testily. 

“Uns€rupulous ?” flared Blanche. 
“What did you give it to us for, if it 
was unscrupulous?” inquired Maud wasp- 
ishly. 

Hiram saw himself encompassed. He 
felt himself menaced and_ bullied—suc- 
cessfully. His small eyes turned this 
way and that seeking a way of escape, 
and there was none. 

“Go to it,” he snapped sullenly, “if 
you want to; but remember, you got to 
get fifteen cents for this stock under the 
contract, and your commission is only 
one-third. You can’t get anybody to buy 
the stuff, either.” 

With his revived faith in Blue Camel, 
Hiram did not any more want to sell this 
<dditional treasury stock than he wanted 
to sell his right eye. “It would be just 
like ’em to sell it, though,” he complained 
to himself as he walked back to the of- 
fice. “You never can tell about women. 
‘Taint any more remarkable, either, if 
they sell the second lot than it was that 
they sold the first.” 


IRAM’S misgivings proved perfectly 


correct. By afternoon Blue Camel 
was being absorbed once more in Cham- 


bersburg. The absorptions continued on 
Tuesday, and it was no longer the hoist- 
ing engineers and the bootblacks who 
bought. It was the wise ones of the 
town, who could write their checks for 
five- and ten-thousand share lots. But 
on this same Tuesday, Hiram received 
that information which put an end to 
the exquisite agony he was suffering with 
the sale of every share of Blue Camel 
now. A report came in from the assayers 
on the most likely-looking vein material 





the trench exploration had developed. 
“Trace—Trace—Nil. . a: ay 
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of treasury stock, for money in the treas- 
ury was not his. The company treasury 
was not his private pocket. 

But he owned personally four hundred 
and eighty thousand shares of promotion | 
stock, tied up in the sixty-day pool, with 
the two hundred thousand shares of the| 
same belonging to Miss Ruby Rosenstirn, 
his secretary, and the others. These 
others were Lonnie Coon, fifty thousand | 
the property and rendered other sup- 
posedly valuable services, and ten thou- 
shares each held by Gib Randall 
Joe Neidig, two miners, in order to 
enable them to serve as dummy direc- 
tors. What service Miss Rosenstirn had 
rendered which enabled her to chisel a 
whole two hundred thousand shares out 
of Peasecod was possibly not clear ex- 

pt to himself, but Ruby was a shrewd | 
irl. 

Hiram now decided swiftly to binnehs| 
this pool, to do which a meeting of the 
board of directors of Blue Camel must 
be held. This was accomplished by the 
simple maneuver of calling Miss Ruby 
in from the outer room and beckoning | 
Gib Randall in from the box on which} 
he sat whittling on the curb, thus as- 
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sembling a majority of the board. In 
five minutes a resolution was spread on 
the books that broke thagpool. Hiram 
excused himself iennedeaa , and within 
five minutes more two tried-and-true 
brokers in the town knew where Blue 
Camel could be had in blocks of fifty- 
thousand shares at only ten cents per 
share—a price which was hardly fair to 
the widows. Indeed, it was expected to 
put widows out of business. 

Strolling back to the office Hiram 
found Ruby Rosenstirn at her desk and 
looking unconcerned; but this was be- 
cause Ruby, having only one broker to 
visit, had gone out after her employer 
and returned before him; hence there 
were now for sale at three different places 
in the town a total of six hundred and 
eighty thousand shares of Blue Camel 
at ten cents. 


ET none of these moves had been 

swift enough to contravent the 
widows, for at about the moment when 
Hiram was getting his board together, a 
most astonishing thing had happened, to 
the busy women. They had tracked the 
expanding market for Blue Camel to its 
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source—a stranger in the town, Mr. 
Austin Nichols, who was occupying the 


| bridal suite at the Hotel Mizpah, and sup- 


posed to be representing a Boston syndi- 
cate. Syndicate! O magic word! Suggest 
it in connection with a financial deal, and 
immediately the suggester stands robed 
in occult power and impenetrable maj- 
esty. Mr. Nichols immediately offered 
to take the entire block of unsold Blue 
Camel shares held by the widows. 
Blanche and Maud had almost to catch 
hold of themselves to keep from fall- 
ing. Five hundred and eight thousand of 
them, the women computed that they 
still had to dispose of; and so eager was 
Mr. Nichols to possess them, that hav- 
ing examined that written contract which 


not allow them to go for the certificates, 
but instead insisted upon the execution 
then and there of a written contract to 
sell and convey to him the five hundred 
and eight thousand shares as aforesaid. 
It was all done quickly but with impres- 
sive legal exactitude. 

“T want to get more,” announced Mr. 
Nichols with an eager break in his 
voice. “I want to get control of this 
property. Do you know where it lies?” 
“In the treasury,” explained Blanche. 
“You could get every share that’s out, 
and you’d only have half. The other 
half is pooled for sixty days.” 

But of course Mr. Nichols had con- 
fided to others his eager desire to acquire 
Blue Camel. Almost as Blanche and 
Maud walked out, treading on air, so in- 
terested in computing commissions of two 
days that totaled above twenty-seven 
thousand dollars that they did not care 
whether Mr. Nichols ever got one more 
share of Blue Camel or not, there came 





in quick succession two brokers hurry- 
ing to the bridal suite, offering the stock 
in abundance at ten cents per share. 

-“Ten cents! How’s this?” demanded 
Mr. Nichols, raising his voice. 

“Pool’s busted!” exclaimed the brok- 
ers in a breath. 

“Take all you’ve got!” said Mr. Nich- 
ols quickly. 


Maud was carrying in her purse, he would ° 
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With one snap of his jaws Mr. Nichols 
had bought four hundred and eighty 
thousand shares. A moment later an- 
other broker came panting to his room, 
and the representative of the syndicate 
had bought two hundred thousand more, 
which put twenty thousand dollars, less a 
regular broker’s very moderate commis- 
sion, in Ruby Rosenstirn’s account. Then 
Mr. Nichols, having dismissed the last 
broker and made sure the outer entrance 
of the bridal suite was locked, pushed 
apart the folding doors behind him, and 
there sat John Hobson and Black Barrett, 
very comfortable, with a table between 
them on which reposed tall, dark bottles 
from a private stock, and tall, crystal- 
clear glasses with broken ice in them. 
Black Barrett, best known and yet most 
mysterious figure in Chambersburg, was 
the Boston syndicate. 

“I've got it all,” said Mr. Nichols, and 
smiled. 

“Damned good!” said Barrett, biting 
savagely at his cigar as if he thereby com- 
mitted mayhem upon the person of an 


ancient enemy. “Now we'll make that 
red devil squirm.” Barrett was tall and 
dark, as his sobriquet implied. “I’ve 


been waiting seven years to get him.” 

“It was when he started using the 
widows to unload his junk that I got real 
peeved at him,” declared John Hobson. 

“Kind of soft on one of them widows, 
aren't you?” inquired Barrett. 

“Used to be,” admitted Hobson with 
a dreamy eye. 

“How much you suppose Peasecod is 
worth—all told?” 

“He could rake up a quarter-million, 
probably, and he hates to lose a penny 
worse’n any man I ever saw.” 

“We'll clean him,” said Black Barrett 
relentlessly. “How much you s’pose the 
widows have made already?” Barrett 
chuckled happily. 

“Forty thousand—more or less.” 

“We'll fix it so they make some more,” 
declared Barrett, “and we’ll make every 
cent of what they’ve got and what they’re 
going to get come out of Hiram Pease- 
cod.” 

“You're pretty hot against Hiram, I'll 
say,” averred Hobson. 

“You never heard, did you, that I was 
in on Buckhorn from the first grubstake, 
and Hiram Peasecod left me out of it 
deliberately?” inquired Barrett with a 
malevolent gleam. 

Buckhorn was not a happy subject with 
John Hobson. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Now,” went on Barrett, “I’m going 
to fix it so he bites himself. There’s just 
enough Indian in me to want to see him 
think his agony is self-inflicted. It was 
the plucky campaign those two girls put 
up, after him trying to use ’em, that gave 
me the big idea. Now, I guess, Hobson, 
you can send the buttons round, and 
we'll see old Hiram begin to hook him- 
self in the eye.” 

Hobson arose and went out—smiling. 
Button is the technical name for the resi- 
due of precious metal remaining in the 
bottom of the tiny crucible after an as- 
say. On the size of this button is com- 
puted the value per-ton of the ore which 
produced it. 

Mr. Nichols now handed to Mr. Bar- 
rett a slip of paper on which were writ- 
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ten some figures. They showed that the 
dark, relentless gentleman had involved 
himself to the extent of $147,800.00 in 
the transactions of two days. 

“Rather a large price to pay for re- 
venge,” suggested Mr. Nichols. | oe: 

“The other fellow will pay it,” said 
Mr. Barrett grimly; “and here’s how, as 
far as your part of it is concerned. In 
4 very short time Hiram Peasecod is go- 
ing to want this stock back something 
awful, and every share of it’s for sale— 
but only through the widows. And the 
s twenty cents, and their commis- 
sion is five cents—what they've been get- 
ting right along. You run the widows 
down muy pronto, and give ‘em a con- 


tract.” 


price 1 


R. NICHOLS also departed—smiling, 

and leaving Black Barrett alone, 
with attention divided between gloating 
over the enemy he had risked a fortune 
to revenge himself on, and a strange flut- 
tery sensation of the heart. As near as 
he could remember, this fluttery sensa- 
tion had related itself to the sound of 
the voice of Mrs. Blanche Collins through 
the thin folding doors. Something in its 
tremulous earnestness had softened a mus- 
cle in his heart and set the whole organ 
to fluttering. From thinking about the 
flutter, his mind turned to contemplate 
its cause. The face of blonde Blanche 
Collins as it rose in memory was, to 
Black Barrett, very fair, fairer even than 
the spectacle of his revenge. 

It was fifteen minutes after Hobson’s 
exit from the bridal suite that, all breath- 
less, a messenger from Brodie’s assay of- 
fice arrived at the desk of Hiram Pease- 
cod with three buttons of silver and gold 
mixed, and three slips of paper, together 
with apologies that these had been over- 
looked when delivering the other assay 
reports that morning. Hiram’s eyes 
bulged. He seized the buttons and hefted 
them. He seized the assay reports and 
glanced at them once, then re-read them 
carefully. Next he emitted a howl of 
rage. 

“You dirty high-grader!” he shrieked, 
and reached for the messenger’s throat. 
“You did this on purpose. You—you— 
somebody double-crossed me!” But the 
man dodged Hiram as alertly as if he had 
been warned to be prepared for physical 
attack. 

“Ruby!” Peasecod shouted. “We've 
been robbed. We've been tin-horned.” 
He started out the door as fast as his 
legs could carry him, and headed straight 
for the office of Teague the broker. 

“Pull down that stock of mine, Ben,” 
he shouted, charging up to the board. 
“Taint for sale.” 

“It’s sold,” said Teague. 

“Sold?” gulped Hiram  wrathfully. 
“Not all of it?” 

“All of it.” 

Hiram groaned and held his side for 
a moment, then he dashed out of 
Teague’s, bound for Lester Hoy’s place, 
Tunning even faster. 

“Sold! Every blamed share of it, 


Hiram!” declared Hoy, while his eyes 
opened wide with amazement at the state 
Hiram Peasecod was in. 

“Robbed! I’ve been robbed!” shrieked 
siiram, staggering against the counter. 
Somebody pulled a blind one on me.” 
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| them he might have reasoned differently 


“You don’t say!” commented Hoy, 
looking solicitous lest Hiram should die 
on his hands of heart failure. 

“Hoy,” panted Hiram presently. “I’ve 
got to have that stock back. Go to the 
people you sold it to for ten, and of- 


fer ‘em fifteen. Get it back—every 
share. They'll be reasonable,” he 
whined. “A profit of five cents in half 


an hour ought to satisfy ’em.” 

He gave the same instructions to 
Teague and hurried back to the office 
with another thought in his sinuous mind. 
Those five hundred and fifty thousands of 
shares of treasury stock the widows had 
a contract to sell were not actually de- 
Maybe that trans- 
action could be blocked. But five min- 
utes later Hiram sat looking sadly at his 
copy of the contract—sadly, for he was 
exact in legal matters. By sheer force 
of habit he had made that contract of 
sale to the widows iron-clad. The stock 
was gone. There was no way to get it 
back but to buy it back. 


pORRBAPS if Hiram had had a day or 
two to think things over and analyze 


or dug farther beneath the surface of 
some things happening round him, but 
he had no such time. Besides, he was 
tortured by a bitter memory. 

“T let Buckhorn get away from me by | 
selling too early,” he reproached him- | 
self. “I'll get this back or bust me. | 

Getting it back was going to be com- 
paratively easy, for here came the two 
widows to offer it to him, both of them 
looking tense and excited, the mild blue 
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eyes of Blanche and the dark, smoldering 
orbs of Maud watching Peasecod nar-| 
rowly. Hiram received them with a roar | 
of rage and a scrutiny of keen suspicion. | 

“T don’t know whether you two women | 
know it or not,” he began, trying to) 
control himself, “but—you have ruined 
me. You have taken my mine away from | 
me. 
“Taken it away from you?” exclaimed | 
both Blanche and Maud, exchanging | 
glances with each other as if they con-| 
fronted a crazy man. “Why, we only) 
sold what you gave us to sell. Besides, 
we can sell it back to you,” they assured 
coolly. 

“Sell it back to me?” Hiram fairly 
shrieked. ‘How much?” 

“All you want.” 

“I want seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and one shares.” 
“You can have 

Blanche. 
“Now I know there’s something cr—”’ | 
“For twenty cents a share,” explained 
Maud suavely. 
“Twenty cents! You female Shylocks. | 
I wont take it. It’s rigged. There’s a 
scheme to—” 
“All right,” 
agreeably. 
wanted it.” 
“Wait!” bleated Hiram as they made 
a move to go. “I—I do.” Hiram was 
a bit frayed and tattered by the experi- 
ences of this mad day, and he thrust a 
hand to his throbbing brow, then com- 
puted swiftly the cost of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand and one shares at 
twenty cents. “Hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars! No! No! I'll never do it.” 


them,” affirmed | 


assented the widows most 
“We thought you said you 
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“Very well,” said Blanche. “We've 
saore lot of buyers for Blue Camel in 


he last ten days.’ P 
; “And I guess’we can find some more, 


ized Maud. 

avy was the moment when the 
machinations of men to involve Hiram 
in the toils of his own greed were per- 
emptorily halted by the intervention of 
the little gods of chance. _ Joe Neidig | 
had entered the office, holding things in| 
both his hands and looking very much 
excited. He drew Hiram hurriedly into 
a corner and whispered to him in tones 
too low for the widows to hear, but as 
his narrative proceeded, he raised his 
voice unconsciously. And the women— 
who were they to stop their ears? 

“And so,” Joe was saying, “we started 
to sink in this last hole, and we wasn’t 
on real bottom. We was on muck. I 
got it in a minute. That hole had been 
a hell of a lot deeper. Somebody had 
filled it up part way. There couldn’t be 








but one reason for that—to hide some- 


thing. There was ore down there that 
somebody didn’t want known about. 
The muck was loose, and you could 


shovel it out. I got a bucket and rigged 
a windlass and took two men from that 
other hole. We shoveled it out fast. In 
three hours we took out twenty-two feet 
of muck, and at the bottom—Look here! 
Just as the last shot loosened it.” 


Neidig dramatically displayed a chunk | 


of chalky ore with ruby silver exposed 
to view in it in sheets and shells. He 
began to pull other chunks from his 
pocket. “The whole floor of the shaft 
is covered with it.” 

“My Gawd!” groaned Hiram. “Oh, 
My Gawd! Blue Camel’s another Com- 
stock, and I’ve sold it—jobbed it out like 
soap-wrappers. Here—here!’’ He was 
tearing at his hair. “Where are those 
women?” 


HEY were still exactly where Hiram 

had turned from them to listen to 
Joe, but Peasecod was so excited he 
couldn’t see clearly by now. 

“Here, I'll take it. I'll take it. I'll 
write you checks now for half of it, and 
I can turn the balance tomorrow.” 

But—woman, woman! The widows 
had heard and they had comprehended. 

“I don’t know as we ought to sell it 
now,” said Blanche, with a questioning 
glance at Maud. 

“Without letting Mr. Barrett know 
about this wonderful new strike,” agreed 
Maud seriously. 

“Barrett?” inquired Peasecod in a hol- 
low whisper. 

“He owns the stock,” explained Blanche. 

“What Barrett? Black Barrett?” 
Hiram rolled up his eyes. “I’m done! 
I'm done!” he groaned, and collapsed into 
a chair. _But he revived swiftly, at the 
sharp voice of Ruby calling from with- 
out, to save herself the trouble of get- 
ting up. 
das William Mead to see Mr. Pease- 


“Can’t see him! Can’t see him at all!” 
€xpostulated Mr. Peasecod resentfully. 
But a tall, deliberate person in the 
rough garb of a miner had introduced 
himself into the room. His age might 
have been anywhere from thirty to fifty. 


His manner was quite unhurried, but 
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there was an air of quiet force about 
the man. He had moss-gray eyes that 
appeared slowly to absorb every detail 
of the room and appraise it. This in- 
cluded the presence of the ladies, of Joe 
Neiding and of the ore, part of which 
still was in the miner’s hands and part 
in Mr. Peasecod’s. It included also tak- 
ing account of the fact that Mr. Pease- 
cod was in a state of violent agitation. 

“From Arizona last year I sent you 
the money to pay the assessment work 
on the Dollie D,” he announced in steady 
tones. 

“Mead—Mead? William Mead!” ex- 
claimed Hiram, memory suddenly wak- 
ing up and eyes starting as if they saw 
a ghost. “Why,”—his agitation betrayed 
him into stammering,—‘I thought you 
were dead. I thought I read in the pa- 
pers that you were killed.” 

“Shot but not killed,” explained Bill 
Mead laconically, and proceeded straight-. 
forwardly to account for himself. “I 
been working my way back up here. I 
got as far as Sunset Gulch a month ago. 
For three or four days I been hearing 
about this bust on Blue Camel. ‘Blue 
Camel,’ I says, ‘Blue Camel! There aint 
but one claim on Blue Camel that’s worth 
a whoop, and it belongs to a soldier boy 
in France.’ I come down on the stage. 
I went out there this morning and saw 
what claim you’re working. I been to 
the courthouse and I see that ‘sessment 
work was never done. I been to the post 
office, and I seen where my money order 
for one hundred dollars was cashed by 
you. I seen where Lin Harrel and Ruby 
Rosenstirn relocated that claim and 
where she conveyed to the Blue Camel 
Mining Corporation. Lin Harrel always 
was a crook, and they tell me Ruby 
Rosenstirn is the charmin’ lady outside 
here in your office. It don’t look very 
good, Peasecod! What you got to say?” 


IRAM writhed in his chair. A mo- 
ment had come when he could not 
even be plausible. The two ladies gazed 
at each other with lifted brows, and eyes 
that registered moral shock. This was 
something no one had ever suspected of 
Hiram Peasecod. 

“Made a strike out there this after- 
noon, didn’t you?” went on Bill Mead. 
“Oh, I heard the talk. It’s the strike 
that boy made the day he was drafted. 
Rech? I don’t know how rich it was 
—but it was so rich it scared the boy. 
He never even dast to tell me. He just 
packed the muck back into the hole and 
went away to war—hopin’ he’d come 
back, hopin’ nobody’d get nosing in the 
bottom of that prospect hole and find 
out what was there, hopin’ it would be 
safe if they did. And he sent the money 
to do the ’sessment work out of what 
they paid him to stand up and be shot 
at, paid for fighting to make the coun- 
try safe for crooks like you. And you 
stole it!” 

There was a very hard light in the 
steely eye of William Mead, and Hiram 
Peasecod stirred restlessly under it, but 
his features framed an expression of pro- 
test against injustice. 

“Not stole it!” he protested. “I just 
got it into my hands so’s I could pro- 
mote it. I always expected to—” 





“Promotion bein’ the breath of your 
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antiie 
Paralysis | 


left William White's leg in a crip- 
pled condition, forcing him to walk 
on his toes. Less than five months 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
produced the satisfactory result 
shown in the lower photograph. 
Read his mother’s letter. 

“When William was three years old, he had 
Infantile Paralysis, which left him crippled in 
his left leg. He went to your Sanitarium 
October 24, 1919, at the age of 13—walking 
on his toes. Came out April 10 with his foot 
flat on the floor and can walk as good as 


> 
anyone. = Mrs. S. P. White, Weed, Cal.  € 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults. Our book, 
*“Deformitie *s and Paraly sis’; also 
“Book of References,” free. Write 
for them. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
950 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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life,” interrupted Mead satirically. “You 
stole it—and offn a soldier.” i 
“{ didn’t know he was a soldier, fal- 
m. 
a was, and he’s come back. | I 
heard he was round town, and I’m going 
to dig him up. Milt Douglas is his 


me eMilt Douglas!” The two widows 
breathed the word as one, and looked 
at each other in a then reached 
ift and natural decision. 
. oa res here, Mr. Mead, and hold 
this man,” said Blanche Collins firmly. 
“And we'll bring Milt Douglas!” de- 
red Mrs. Maud Morrissey. 
My cutting through Johnny Walker Al- 
ley, named for a once famous beverage, 
it was but two blocks and a half up the 
crooked gulch of a street to their home. 
They found the ex-soldier brooding. _ 
“It’s a hell of a gov’ment,” he said, 
looking up, “that’ll take a man away and 
fight him and wound him and mess his 
map all up, and let somebody rob him 
while they've been doing it.” 


“You poor boy!” exclaimed Blanche,’ 


rushing at him with a sob. 

“To think,” wept Maud, “that we’ve 
been selling your mine away from you 
every day and bragging about it before 
you. And you never said a word—not a 
blessed word—you poor darling!” 

“My mine?” said the boy, avoiding 
contacts and instantly on guard, so that 
he assumed a look that was almost stu- 
pidity. 

“Oh, we know all about it,” declared 
Blanche with eloquent eyes. 

“And we're going to give you back all 
the money we’ve made out of it—every 
cent,” insisted Maud. “We’ve made near 
fifty thousand—” 

“Fifty thou—” The boy stood with 
a queer light in his eyes and a grotesque 
but heavenly smile upon his marred lips. 
“Say!” he protested and pushed the 
women away from him good-naturedly. 
“Where’d you get the idea of me taking 
money off of women—women that have 
been like mothers to me at that. Say! 
How'd you know?” And for the first 
time his manner confessed a frank in- 
terest in his mine. 

“Bill Mead’s come back!” chorused the 
widows. 

“Bill Mead? Lead me to ’im.” The 
metallic hardness in the boy’s voice was 
more pronounced than usual, and his face 
was stony hard. 

The three started for Hiram Pease- 
cod’s office, the ex-soldier walking hur- 
riedly with long strides, the widows trot- 
ting to keep up with him. 

“But it isn’t Bill Mead’s fault,” they 
asured him. “It was that old Pease- 
ci!” And as they fox-trotted by his 
cade, they panted out the story. 


TH widows were not gone very long 
from the office—not more than 
twelve minutes probably; and yet in that 
twelve minutes several things had hap- 
pened. For one thing, Black Barrett and 
John Hobson had come in and rather 
taken Hiram Peasecod away from Bill 
Mead. At first Black Barrett was cha- 
grined to find that the widows had not 
yet completed their transaction, and 
Peasecod had not therefore bought back 

own worthless shares at an enormous 


premium. Then Barrett heard about the 
new strike, the real strike, from Mead, 
who recognized in an enemy of Peasecod 
an ally of his, and a smile overspread the 
features of the man of hate and mystery, 
for it was pleasant to discover that he 
—Black Barrett—owned two thirds of the 
shares in a mine richer than Buckhorn 
even, while Hiram Peasecod did not own 
a single share in it. And then Bill Mead 
went on pitilessly to rehearse to Black 
Barrett the true story of how Hiram 
had come into possession of the Dollie 
D. and renamed it after the butte on 
which it was situated. In the mining 
world there has always been a tendency 
to regard claim-jumping as a capital 
offense. 

‘“Peasecod! You grave-robber!” boiled 
Black Barrett, and his wrathful eye darted 
out the window to where the arm on a 
power-pole thrust itself conveniently. 


EASECOD’S eye followed the glance 

and read its meaning. Frightened 
into action, he tried to rise, screaming 
threats. 

Now, it was rather inexplicable what 
had drawn them—perhaps the rumor of 
the strike, perhaps some overheard word 
of the hurrying women, perhaps just in- 





| 


| 


stinct; but anyway, a considerable crowd | 
had gathered, at first merely on the side- | 


walk under the sign Peasecop & Co., 
MINES AND MINING. But the more prom- 


inent or the more bold of these had | 


pushed into the outer office upon one | 


pretext or another until it was tolerably 
filled with humanity. At the first loud 
word of Peasecod now, if not before at 
the hot denunciatory epithet of Barrett, 
all these people pressed to the inner door 
and peered to where Hiram stood at 
bay. 

“A rope!” shouted Barrett, raising his 
voice loudly. “A rope!” The response 
of crowd psychology was immediate. 
There was a murmur and then a roar, 
and then the tramp and mill of hobnailed 
boots, and separate cries and shouts from 
the street without. Mysteriously, from 
the coil in front of Robinson’s hardware 
store, as if it had heard the call and came 


leaping to answer, an end of new manila | 


began to travel through and over the 





heads of the crowd. Unexplainably it | 


got a noose upon it as it traveled, and a 
hand had seized this noose and was tak- 
ing it straight toward the neck of Hiram 
Peasecod, with only the woman Ruby 
Rosenstirn screaming protest, when sud- 
denly the crowd parted, flung this way 
and that by a half-uniformed figure mak- 
ing way for himself and two women. 
“Milt!” exploded Bill Mead, and the 
two grasped hands. 
back as if indicating that he yielded 
Peasecod to the man entitled to him. The 


soklier accepted the center of the stage | 


—and held it. That uncanny immobility 
of the lower face, backed by the steady 
light from the large blue eyes, exerted a 
calming effect. Here was a man who 
had battled abroad and suffered more than 
those that died. Like one accustomed to 
command, though perhaps he had never 
commanded till this moment, the ex-sol- 
dier waved off the rope. 

“There'll be no killing,” he said. 
seen enough of that.” 

The hearts of all, even Black Barrett’s, 


“T’ve 


Then Bill Mead fell | 
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YORRHOCID 


POWDER 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


Tender, spongy gums 
and gums that bleed easily, are the 
first symptoms of pyorrhea. If these 
conditions are not corrected, loss of 


teeth may follow. 

Pyorthocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing pyor- 
thea has been proved by dental clinics devoted 
exclusively to the prevention and treatment of 
pyorrhea. Pyorrhocide Powder’s specific pur- 

is to restore and maintain gum health, 
but it also cleans and polishes the teeth. 
Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

Use it daily for healthy gums and clean, 
white teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because 

a dollar package 
contains six months’ 
Sold by 
Ne leading 
druggists 
A and dental 
B supply houses. 

mM FREE 
SAMPLE 
Write for 
free sample 





An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 


more applications should completely remove’ 


every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TIPS, 


for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your daily 
work— 

Legal Pointers that will save you money— 
Business facts that every man should know— 
are offered you in the 48 new “‘Four-Minute” 
Bulletins of the Blackstone Institute. You 
may have aspecimen copy free upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


These Bulletins are a of our Executives Legal 
President ‘Taft and 60 other fambes legal sathes. 
siden an other famous author- 
ities. 45,000 men are already enrolled. 
Save money and win promotion for yourself by pre- 
venting the costly legal errors in your everyday 
business transactions. Our Course will show you 
how. The opportunity is also given to be admitted 
to the bar. 
Write today for our FRBE 118-page book of every- 
day legal pointers « ining one pli y 
*‘Four-Minute”’ Bulletin and other valuable infor- 
i Mail the coupon NOW! 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
608 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 1793 Chicago, Ill. 


Send your118-page book of everyday I pointers con- 
taining one egocinen”Beur Minute”’ alee FREE. 





mation. No obligation. 











Be Your Own Boss — Make 
: More Money! 


With little capital, qe can 
establish a business in your 
home town and make $10 to $30 
ee, day with Anderson Steam 

ulcanizers J Better work, with 
less cost and bi 


We will tell you how to make more money. 


Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co. 








to bane 


10000 


aYear! 
Let Me Show You How FREE 


I have helped hundreds of men from small pay jobs to 
magnificent earnings. Warren Hartle, earned $1,800 
in six weeks; C_W. Campbell $1,562 in thirty days; 
Geo. W. Kearns $524 in two weeks. Their wonderful 
success began when they discovered an amazingly easy 
way to become Star Salesmen through the help of the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association. In their 
spare time at home they learned the Secrets of Selling 
that put them into the ranks of the big moneymakers. What the 

, 5. T. A. has done for others it will do for you. Get into 
this fascinating, big pay field NOW —be independent — travel. 


FREE PROOF S28 Saicsman 


Star Salesman 
Just mail the coupon for convincing PROOF. Read the 


stories of the amazing success of others. See how the Free Em- 
ployment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to a good selling 
ition. ou will also receive a Book on Salesmanship, Free. 
© cost or obligation — iust send the coupon NOW. Address 
J, E. GREENSLADE, President, 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 223 seus eee Bese 


CHICAGO, if ‘ iw ee 
iL. gS” National Salesmen’s Training Association 
# Dept. 223 CHICAGO, ILL. 
J Send me your Free Salesmanship Book and Proof you 
‘an make me a Star Salesman. Also tell me how your Free 
Employment. Service will help me to a position, and list of 


business lines with openings for Salesmen. 


| to the marrow. 
| and opened his mouth to speak, but could 





| 


were slowed a beat. As this mob did not 
as yet know why it should hang Hiram 
Peasecod upon the command of Black 
Barrett, neither did it know why it should 


| Not desist from doing so upon the com- 


mand of an unrecognized ex-soldier. It fell 
back while in the breathless silence, Mil- 
ton Douglas confronted Hiram Peasecod. 

“And so—you stole my mine!” he ac- 
cused sternly in that metallic voice which 
was all the war had left to him. 

It seemed a thousandfold worse to 
have robbed this soldier-man than any 
other. The crowd felt this and chilled 
Hiram Peasecod felt it 


frame no word of apology or extenuation 
—could only look helplessly at the baying 
crowd. Pity grew in Milt Douglas’ eyes. 
The tense onlookers with a great collec- 
tive sigh comprehended this access of 
compassion to the accuser’s breast. Al- 
though he was only a boy, he was older 
than the oldest of them. He had looked 
on that which had aged and tempered 
him. Not only his face but his soul had 
been rebuilt. 

“Gwan out!” he said, waving his hand. 
“Leave him tell it to me alone.” 
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They all went, backing awe-struck from 
the room, last of all Hobson, Blac 
Barrett and the two widows. While they 
waited in a hush in the outer office an4 
on the sidewalk for they knew not what 
with questioning voices inquiring what jt 
was all about, and with Bill Mead in thoge 
deep patient tones of his making it aj 
clear, Blanche Collins found herself cop. 
versing comfortably with Black Barrett, 
and Maud Morrissey was doing the same 
with John Hobson—each pair in low 
tones, and each about nothing in partic. 
ular, but just as answering to some kind 
of desire stirred from the emotional deeps 
of each by the exciting events of the 
day. They were still so talking and find. 
ing vast pleasure in it, when the boy 
came out. 

“It’s all right,” he said. 
going to make it good to me.” 

“But—revenge!” expostulated Black 
Barrett, whose hatred of Hiram might 
languish for a moment but would never 
die. 

“T had revenge—a coupla times—in 
the Argonne,” said the boy, with a far. 
away look in his eye. “I got enough o’ 
that to do me.” 


“Peasecod’s 
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wild harangue of the half-breed emissary 
of his rival, before he strode forward, 
followed by Michel and his men. In the 
dusk the approach of the factor escaped 
notice until he had shouldered his way 
through squaws and men into the circle 
of light cast by the fire. Then an Indian 
exclaimed in Cree: “The Old Man from 
the Post!” 


JNSTANTLY a hush fell, as the Indians 
realized that the man whose word for 
years had been the law on Little Whale 
River stood among them. In his surprise 
the half-breed stared open-mouthed at 
the enraged Scotchman confronting him. 
The hiccough of a drunken Indian alone 
broke the silence. Then Gordon found 
his voice. 

“So the new company loves the Crees, 
does it?” he bellowed shaking a huge 
fist in the face of Batoche, who drew 
back on the defensive, his left hand seek- 
ing the handle of his knife. 

“The new company loves the Crees,” 
he cried in their native tongue, turning 
from the “breed” to the knot of excited 
Indians, “and to prove their love they 
send this man to you with burning water 
—this man I kicked out of Fort George 
ten long snows ago, because he lied to 
the Crees at the spring trade.” 

“Tt is a lie!” protested the half-breed. 
Above the noise of the crowd rose the 
voice of an old Cree. 

“He speaks the truth. The Man with 
One Tongue knows not how to lie.” 

This defense of Gordon drew scattering 
shouts of approval, mingled with jeers 


| from the younger men who resented the 


interference with their debauch. 

“The new company loves the Crees,” 
repeated Gordon, while at his side 
Michel watched the discomfited half- 
breed through narrowed eyes; “so they 


send this man with his water of fire to 
steal away your brains and get your black 
fox and fisher and martin pelts without 
paying you in trade-goods. This summer 
the Fathers of Ottawa shall hear of this 
and will punish the new company, because 
the law forbids firewater. But Bruette 
will have your fur, and you will return 
to your hunting-grounds without tea and 
flour and shells for your guns, and your 
women will starve, and your*children cry 
to you through the long snows, for your 
tepees will be empty.” 

Again there were vehement protests 
from the young Crees, but the older men 
held them in check while Gordon went on: 

“Many freezing moons you have toiled 
for this fur, but you drink it up in one 
sleep in the burning water they give you. 
You are fools and the sons of fools, to 
listen to this man whom I once beat with 
my own hands for trying to rob you.” 

Stung into fury by the insult, the half- 
breed had his knife half out of its sheath 
when the iron fingers of Michel closed on 
his wrist, and a swart face was thrust 
menacingly into his: 

“You make some trouble, Batoche, an 
I feex you—so!” 

And the arm of Batoche was twisted 11 
the grip of steel till the half-breed wen 
pale with pain. The fight was out of him, 
for the strength of Michel was a tradi- 
tion on Whale River. 

“You, Jean Elkwan!” Gordon called 
to an old Cree on the outskirts of the 
throng. “You have traded with me for 
many snows. Do I speak the truth of 
the new company and their water 0 
fire?” 

“Always you have spoken with one 
tongue,” replied the old Cree. “The 
young men would not listen to us, but 
drank the stinging water. The next sua 
I go to the old fort to trade my fur. 
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“J an’ my sons go also!’’ spoke up an- 
another. 
«4 este half-breed broke in sullenly: 
“We have trade no whiskee here for de 
fur. Not one leetle skeen. Then he 
spoke in Cree: . 
“Do not the new company offer better 
prices for your fur than the old company? 
Answer me that!” 

“Yes!” shouted many voices. — 

Gordon could not deny it. The North- 
west Company had outbid the Hudson’s 
Bay, but he replied: 

“Yes, to get your fur from the old 
company that has given your fathers and 
our fathers’ fathers fair prices when it 
might have robbed you,—for you had to 
trade with us,—they have offered you 
more trade-goods in barter. But the new 
company blankets are as rotten as a tree 
without leaves; their sugar is mixed with 
the white sand of the Big Water; and 
much of their flour is not from the white 
heart of wheat. When the hunt failed, 
I gave you credit; when your children 
and wives fell sick, I cured them with 
medicine; and my word I have not 
broken to you. Go to the new company, 
give them your pelts for the poisoned 
water, and listen to the cries of your 
starving children through the next long 
snows.” 

Realizing the futility of further argu- 
ment, Gordon left the mob of red men 
and squaws and with his men returned 
to his canoe. Crossing below the rapids, 
he camped on the upper end of the 
portage. 


ese before day broke blue over the 
indigo ridges to the east, a canoe left 
the portage at Three Island Rapids and 
stole swiftly up the heavily shadowed 
shore of the river. With muffled thrust 
of their poles, the crew drove the craft 
against the current until the sleeping 
camp of Crees was out of earshot. Later 
the sun rose to lift the river mists shroud- 
ing a canoe driven with all the power in 
the toil-hardened backs and arms of five 
Cree voyageurs and a white man. On 
they hurried through the early morning, 
tracking, poling and paddling as though 
death itself followed swiftly behind the 
last bend. 

The sun was hours up when the bow- 
man, glancing upriver as he heaved on 
his pole, suddenly shouted: 

“Quay! Quay! Cano’!” 

_ “What is it, Michel ” called Gordon 
irom the stern. 

The bowman, trailing his pole, stood 
motionless, gazing up stream. 

“Ah-hah!” He turned to Gordon. 
“Cano’ ees poleeng. Batoche he get start 
first.” i 

“What, a canoe traveling upriver?” 
Gordon was nonplused, for he had been 
confident on starting that every soul in 
the Cree camp lay deep in sleep. 

“Batoche send dees canoe in de night 
to meet upriver Cree,” insisted Michel. 
‘But we say bon jour to dem dees side 
of de Medicine Portage.” 


. “Come on, lads,” cried Gordon. 
Batoche needs a iesson. Give it to 
her!” 


The long spruce setting-poles bowed to 
the heave of the crew, and the race was 
on. But the half-breed’s drunken Crees 
aad small chance of long holding the lead 


from Gordon's seasoned voyageurs, picked 
for their endurance, who raced for the 
honor of the company. 

Mile after mile the pursuit continued 
through the hours of the morning. Less 
and less grew the distance between the 
boats. The crew ahead was tiring and 
steadily coming back. Hardly a half-mile 
now separated them, and Michel’s keen 





eyes now counted the flash of but four | 


paddles. It was but a matter of time. 
They had entered a long reach of quiet 
water, and at each lunge of the six narrow 
blades that struck as one, the nose of the 
Hudson's Bay boat broke the flat surface 
of the river in a deep ripple. 
When a short rifle-shot divided the 
canoes, the crew ahead suddenly ceased 
paddling. Then the bowman of the 
pursuing boat saw them swiftly exchange 
their paddles for guns. 
crew, Michel reached for his own rifle. 
But Gordon, ignoring the threat of the 
Crees, steered the big canoe, carried by 
its momentum, straight alongside the 
craft of the winded Batoche, who sat with 
rifle on his knees, cursing the Hudson’s 
Bay men between his gasps for breath. 
“So you're up to the same old trick, 
eh?” sneered the factor, surveying the 
exhausted Crees and their leader, who 
glared at his enemy through small blood- 
shot eyes like a trapped wolverine. 
“Going to feed the whisky in that keg 
there to the 
Batoche?” 


The half-breed made a threatening 


Warning his | 





upriver Crees, are you, 


movement with his gun, but Michel was | 


out of his boat like a cat, and on him. 

“Drop dat gun, or I'll feed de raven 
wid you!” 

With the point of Michel's knife at 
his throat, Batoche let his gun slip from 
his knees. Having no stomach for a fight 
with the Hudson’s Bay men, the Crees 
followed their leader’s example. 

“Toss that keg overboard, Michel!” 
ordered Gordon. 

Releasing his man, Michel first picked 
up the gun and, despite the protest of its 
owner, dropped it into the river. After 
it, he tossed the cask; then, before the 


astonished Batoche sensed his purpose, | 


the Herculean Company man seized him 
suddenly, and lifting the half-breed high 
in his arms, hurled him after the keg. 

Before Batoche rose gasping to the 
surface, Michel had the guns of the Crees 
and was back in the Hudson’s Bay boat. 

“You'll get your guns at the post when 
you are sober,” Gordon announced to the 
protesting but overawed crew. 

When the half-drowned Batoche was 
fished out of the river and into his boat, 
Gordon flung back, as he started up- 
stream: 

“Now, you Batoche, make tracks for 


Three Islands and tell them what we've | 


done to you. If you want to start some 
bloodletting on this coast, go ahead. 
But be sure, you'll swing for it if you 
don’t get a knife into you before they 
take you to Ottawa.” As the Hudson’s 
Bay boat moved away, Gordon added: 
“Give my regards to Mr. Bruette and 
tell him for me that he’s a poor judge 
of men.” 


O*’ the following morning the far flash 
of many paddles announced to Gor- 
don’s men, poling leisurely upstream, the 





| 
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of 50 Typists 


75 good, clean, sharp form letters a 
minute. That is what can be done in 
your own office by any stenographer 
or office boy. 


ROT SREES 


With this machine you can print letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly typed originals. 
You can print illustrated circu , office and 
factory forms, bulletins, notices—anything that 
can be typewritten, handwritten, drawn or ru 
—at a cost of 20c a thousand. 

The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is simple in 
construction, easy tooperate. It is saving time 
and money for manufacturers, merchants, 
churches, schools and professional men. There 
is only one model—no accessories, no compli- 


cated parts. 
° Mail the coupon for 
F; ree Tria our free trial offer. 


Find out how you can test the Rotospeed 

2 in your own office—as if you owned it, 
with all supplies furnished—without 

obligation or cost. the coupon NOW 


_ The Rotospeed Company 
/ 512 E. Third Street 
| DAYTON 
OHIO 














The 
Rotospeed Co, 
512 E. Third Street 

Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obligation, 
details of your free trial offer, descrip. 
tive booklet and samples of work printed 
on the Rotospeed., 
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DONT SLAVE 


Fine at a 
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Be a Rallway Traffic inspector — pleasant, 
healthful work — position guaranteed, 

Be out-of-doors — travel or remain near home. 
Get into this wonderful new profession with 
many opportunities for promotion. Earn $110.00 
Monthly to Start and advance quickly up to 


$250 per Month and More 


All expenses paid. Steady, fascinating work. 
Any ambitious, average man over 18 years of 
age can qualify. 
8 months’ spare- time, 
No books te buy; no expense except modest fee, 
which is returned to you if position is not secured. 
Don't delay. Investigate toda Re ber, we 
uarantee you a position. Send for FREE Booklet 
-265 giving all details, 


Standard Business Training institute 
BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


home study prepares you. 
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Hair-free Underarms 


HETHER your costume be 

athletic togs or evening gown, 
the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to re- 
move hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs is to devitalize 
it. 


DeMiracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, alone works on this principle. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De- 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. 
_— —_ with testimonials - eminent 
sicians, , Derma 

Medical fournale, r* aye sag 
envelope on request. 

Try DeMiracle just once, and if you are 
not convinced that it is the perfect hair 


remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund your money. 


Three sizes: 60c,$1.00,$2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. X-19, Park Avenue and 129th Street, N. Y. C. 
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_ The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first 
indication of a cold or sore throat, which are so 
often the warnings of dangerous complications, 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little 
lamp that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it 
near the bed at night. The soothing antiseptic 
vapor is breathed all night, making breathing 
easy, relieving the cough and easing the sore 
throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
it a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for 
the past forty years. The benefit derived from 

— it is unquestionable. 
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coming of the upper Whale River Crees. 
With the fur-brigade was old Joseph Ka- 
piskau, treaty-chief, and stanch friend of 
the ancient company. Gathered on the 
shore, the Indians listened to Gordon’s 
recital of the work of Batoche at Three 
Islands and of his defeat the previous 
day. 

When Gordon had finished, Kapiskau 
addressed his people: 


“Many long snows have fallen and 


vanished since the Man with One Tongue 
came to this country to trade with the 
Crees. In all that time his word to us 
has been unbroken. Always he has been 
our friend. The new company came with 
flattery and offered more of their goods 


for our fur than the old company, but we | 
did not trust them, all of us but some | 


young men who were fools traded our 
fur at the old fort. 

“The new company say they love the 
Cree. But they lie; they love the pelts 
of the Cree hunters. This year to-get our 
fur they send the double-tongued Batoche 
to poison our young men and steal their 
winter’s hunt. We have but one friend. 
He is here. 
water to our young men. Let us go to 
the old fort with him and trade our fur 


where our young men and women shall | 


be safe from the water of fire.” 

“En-h! en-h!” cried many voices in 
approval. Then others followed the 
treaty-chief, condemning the new com- 


pany and expressing their confidence in | 


Gordon. 


The council over, the Scotchman grave- | 


ly shook hands, in accordance with the 


Cree custom, with Kapiskau and the | 
adults present; and the spring trade was 


saved for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


N their way down the river the 
voyageurs found the Three Islands 
camp deserted. Evidently Batoche had 
conducted his victims to the Northwest 
post. But when Gordon’s crew sighted 
the Hudson’s Bay buildings at Whale 


| River, the bowman cried out: 


“Look! 
Batoche!” 

Gordon’s jaw dropped in amazement, 
for the post clearing was dotted with 
tepees. Michel was right, for the major 
part of the Cree camp at the Three Is- 
land Rapids had come, after all, to the 
old company to trade. Evidently the 
advice of their elders and headaches of 
the young men had turned them against 
the Northwest and their fire-water. 

June passed, and one by one the tepees 
in the post clearing disappeared and the 
canoes returned upriver for the salmon- 
fishing at the rapids. 

July brought the Company steamer with 
trade-goods and supplies, for the bay and 
inland posts, from the depot at Charlton 
Island, where the big ships from London 
and Montreal annually repaired with their 
cargoes for the east and south coasts. 
and in turn loaded the winter's spoil 
from a land reaching from Labrador, 
fifteen hundred miles west, to the fron- 
tiers of the Barren Grounds—a land that 
knows not the whistie of locomotive or 
the clamor of the cities of men. 

Unknown to Gordon, who had made 
little of his defeat of the plans of Mon- 
sieur Bruette to his friend Captain Freak- 
ley of the steamer, Michel spent one 
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You can’t imagine how wonderfully 
alluring your eyes will be if shaded 
by soft, even eyebrows and framed 
by luxuriant, silky eyelashes. This 
irresistible charm and beauty of 
sparkling, fascinating eyes can be 
YOURS—just by using a little 
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LASHBROW is absolutely pure—pleases 
the most discriminating people. You too 
will be delighted with the effect of even the 
first application. 
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Money back 
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entire July evening in regaling the de- 
lighted crew with the details of the affair, 
and furthermore hinted strongly that the 
Northwest in vain had offered fabulous 
sums for the services of the factor of 
Whale River. 

The Northern summer waned and died 
on the east coast. Vanguards of the 
swift autumn, the snowy geese swept 
back to join the gray hosts already at the 
fall rendezvous on yellowing south-coast 
marshes. Hard in their wake, riding the 
first stinging northwesters, raced the brant 
from far Arctic islands to fatten on 
succulent goose-grass before their long 
pilgrimages south to their winter home| 
on the great gulf. 

The Whale River goose-boats, manned 
by Company Indians, were still away | 
hunting the winter’s supply. With its 
whitewashed buildings, high banked with 
earth, flanked by huge piles of split birch, 
and its stores snug behind the hewn walls 
of the trade-house, the little fur-post 
faced the withering cold of the Ungava| 
winter, which, after a week of October 
Indian summer, would overnight spread a 
white pall. 





NE afternoon in late September 
the Company sled-dogs announced 
the arrival of a canoe. Shortly the door 
of the trade-house opened, and Gordon 
looked up from a year-old copy of the 
London Times. 
“Good day! 
brings you up the coast from Rupert this 
time of year?” The factor shook hands 
with the grinning half-breed voyageur and 
his crew. 

“Ordair from Moose, Meester Gordon, 
to sen’ canoe wid dees lettair to Whale 
Riviére, queek. We are seex sleep out 
from Rupert House.” The _ half-breed 
handed Gordon a packet. 

“Great guns, man! Six sleeps? 
not wasted the daylight.” 

Wondering what Company business de- 
manded such speed from the picked crew 
of canoe-men from Rupert House, Gordon 


You've 


‘opened the oil-skin envelope and un- 


folded the letter it contained. 

As he read, the bronzed face of the 
factor reddened under his heavy beard. | 
In spite of himself, his hands shook. Once | 
he glanced quickly at the voyageur, 
eying him curiously; then with a deep| 
breath he hurried to his quarters. 

“Mother!” he called, entering his house. | 
eo from Rupert is just in with | 
this.” 

Joan Gordon listened as her husband 
read: 

“‘Hudson’s Bay Company, Office of 
the Commissioner, Winnipeg. 

“Dear Sir: 

“We have learned of your great serv- 
ice to the Company last spring, for which 
we thank you. For many years your 
knowledge of the east coast trade has 
been invaluable, and since the coming 
of the Northwest Company we have for 
some time contemplated making Whale 
River, Fort George and East Main a 
separate district under an inspector. I 
take pleasure in informing you that at our 
last meeting you were appointed inspector 
of the east coast posts at a salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars per annum. 
Instructions, and so forth, will be for- 
warded by winter mail. 
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That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf peo- 
ple to hear. We are sure it will do the 
same for you; are 80 absolutely certain of 
it that we are eager to send you the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
There is nothing ry will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our con- 
fidence in the present Acousticon is so com- 
plete that we will gladly take all the risk in 
proving, beyond any doubt, that the 
Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no mutter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us nothing — not one cent, 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1322 Candler Bidg., New York City 
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services and excellent returns, I am, 
“*ANDREW Mackay, Commissioner.’ ” 

The eyes of the big Scotchman dimmed 
with tears as he opened his arms to the 
woman who sought them. 

“The bairns have got their chance after 
all, Mother,” he said, “the bairns—” 

Suddenly into the face of the factor 
crept a puzzled look. 

“Why should they relay a fall packet 
up the coast with this letter, instead of 
waiting for the Christmas mail?” he 
mused. “I guess some one has put a 
flea in the ear of the Honorable Com- 
missioner at Winnipeg. That offer from 





“*Thanking you for your past valuable 
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the Northwest must have leaked out, ang 
they were worried.” 

And when Gordon told his head may 
Michel, of his good luck, the swart fea. 
tures of the Cree shaped a smile » 
mysterious, so illuminating, that the sys. 
picious Scotchman hazarded: 

“Michel, you told Captain Freakley, 
probably, but how did you know that the 


Northwest tried to hire me from the 
company ?” 
“Wal,” said Michel, 


straightening 
proudly to his six feet of muscle and bone 
“dey try to buy Michel too. 

The hands of white man and red met 


in a mighty grip. 





BY THE CLOCK 


f 
| 
| 
| (Continued from page 56) 





for any emergency; but not a sound, not ‘interesting conversation; yet Ramsey 
the suspicion of a movement, came from felt an involuntary chill run down his 
the darkness below. There floated up spine. 
to him merely the mingled odors of fruit “And now,” Achison’s voice was 
and vegetables, hams, bacon, pine boxes, suavely inquiring, “perhaps you will ex- 
and that earthy smell which even the plain your uninvited presence in my 
best ventilated and concreted cellars give house? You have never fooled me, 
forth. Ramsey.” There was a satiric twinkle in 
Coming down a step or two, he sent his eye. “I have always suspected your 


his searchlight flashing here and there 
over its assembled stores. It was as com- 
| fortably virtuous as the remainder of the 
house—no place in it for concealment, 
| nothing which could point to it in any 


| way as the headquarters of a gang of 


true character, and at last, to use the 
vernacular, I have the goods on you. 
You are what the newspapers call a so- 
ciety Raffles. 

“IT should have 


rights,” he went 





been quite within my 
on blandly, “if I had 


counterfeiters. There was no need of shot you as a burglar the moment you 
further exploration; it was obviously and swung your leg over my windowsill; but” 
innocently what it appeared, the well- —with an unctuous gurgle of laughter— 


stocked cellar of a prosperous house- “I am temperamentally as curious as a 


holder. maiden aunt. And besides, I am in- 
clined, I fear, to procrastination, to put- 
| BR AMSEY felt all the chagrin of the ting off an unpleasant duty until the 


last moment.” 

His meaning was unmistakable, 
Ramsey’s heart sank. He was absolutely 
in Achison’s power, and Achison held 
too long a score against him to withhold 
his hand now that the advantage was 
so completely his. 

“T have never from our first encounter 
made the mistake of underrating you,” 
Achison observed with rather a grand air 
of concession. “You are really a very 
able fellow, and you have tracked me 
like a bloodhound. 

“Well,”"—with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders,—‘“that’s all over. But I al- 
ways knew that sooner or later I should 
outplay you. It was only a question of 
time. Why, from the first day you drove 
out here and sneaked up through the 
trees, you have been watched. I was 
certain that you would come back again 
at the first opportunity; so when Mrs. 
Fenwashe asked me to dinner tonight, I 
artlessly expressed a hope that you also 
would be present.” He rubbed his hands, 
chuckling over his successful ruse. “When 
I telephoned her this afternoon that a 
sudden attack of lumbago would keep me 


man who has proudly backed an 
unfounded hypothesis, only to ride it to 
a fall. He had arrogantly forced his 
way into another man’s house, confident 
of justifying himself by the results; and 
the only results were that he stood con- 
victed to himself as a sneaking fool. His 
one desire now was to get away as quickly 
as possible and without detection; so 
discarding the caution he had hitherto 
exercised, he turned back hurriedly into 
the living-room. 

As he entered it, the lights suddenly 
flashed up, and he found himself staring 
at Achison, who barred his way, a leveled 
revolver in his hand. 

“Drop that pistol, and hold up your 
| hands!” the lawyer ordered sharply. 
| Then as Ramsey obeyed: “Now sit 
He struck the back of the 
armless chair which stood be- 
side the dictaphone. 

As Ramsey complied, the other quickly 
slipped a noose of rope over his shoulders 
from behind, pinning his arms at his 
sides, and binding him fast to the chair. 

“There,” he said, when he had knotted 
two additional cords about his captive, 


and 





| down here.” 





laying aside his weapon to do so; “I at home, she moaned that she would 
imagine you are secure.” have to fill in both of our places. Then 
The color had risen to his face, doubt- I knew, of course, that I might 


less from his exertions, but there was no 
umbrage in the smile he bestowed as he 
drew forward a large easy-chair and set- 
tled himself in it. His manner was 


certainly expect you, and made my prep- 
arations accordingly.” 

Achison settled himself more easily in 
his chair. 
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m in a procrastinating humor,—al- 
though I always meet my obligations in | 
the long run,—suppose you tell me just | 
what was the purpose of this theatrical | 
exploit. You pose as an edition-de-luxe | 
Sherlock Holmes, I believe; what Son? 

| 


I a 


had you cooked up against me now? 
Murder, arson, abduction—what? 
“Counterfeiting,”. said Ramsey pee 


CHISON’S eyelids fluttered slightly. | 
A His benign, good-humored expres- 
sion, an habitual mask, altered subtly and 
became ruthless and menacing. 

“Ah?” There was at least no change | 
in the suavity of his tones. “I begin to) 
comprehend. This—er—obsession dates, 
of course, from the night you dined 
with that fellow Hatton. And so”—with 

rant, tronizing amusement—“you 
oe to find the outfit going full blast 
in my cellar. They are always in cellars, 
are they not? And then you were plan- 
ning to drive back to town with your 
information, and it would be all over with 
Achison? 

“Ramsey,”"—with a shake of the head, 
—“you are cursed with the great fault | 
of youth—impetuosity. With your gifts | 
you might have gone far. Instead, you) 
merely—vanish.” 

Ramsey, who had recovered in a meas- | 


ure from the first shock of his defeat, | 
gave a short laugh. ‘ 

“Don’t be silly, Achison. You don’t 
dream, do you, that I set out on this 
expedition without leaving in reliable 
hands a very clear account of my rea-| 
sons for undertaking it, as well as a com- | 
prehensive statement covering our va- 
rious encounters in the past? It is hardly 
likely, then, that my disappearance under 
the circumstances would fail to arouse | 
considerable question and investigation.” | 

“Oh, model of prudent forethought!” 
Achison surveyed him with mock admira- | 
tion. “No, dear lad; I never 5) 
that you would do just that thing. But” 
—with a careless wave of the hand— 
“what does it all amount to? You may 
have written reams of waste paper con- 
cerning me, but sifted down, what is it? 
Conjecture and suspicion. There is noth- | 
ing that I cannot explain, for the very 
good reason that you never had actually 
anything on me. Your statement would 
merely prove that your paranoiac brain 
had fastened its brooding suspicions upon 
a prominent person. 

“As to the letter you left, expressing 
your purpose and intention of coming} 
here tonight, that plays directly into my 
hand. It shows that you planned to 
enter my house as a thief in the night. 

“Listen, my boy.” His broad smile | 
was cynically bland. “How does it work | 
out? I was about to retire. I heard 
stealthy sounds and emerged from my 

droom to investigate. Two shots were 
fired at me in the dark; your pistol will 
show. that. I fired in return, heard a 
groan and a fall, switched on the lights, 
and discovered to my horror that the in- 
truder was you.” 

“So that’s it!” Ramsey muttered. He 
managed to keep his voice steady, but | 
Te was a queer choking feeling in his | 
throat. | 
., rhat’s it,” confirmed Achison. “But | 
its not all.” 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. i 
knowledge does not come 
= iteelf, nor 
correctly m ordinary 
every-day sources, 
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Invariably dramatic, he rose from his| 
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chair and thrust back the hey, n 
gray hair from across his broy iS 
looked down at Ramsey, bound ay n 
less, with an arrogant, " malicious i. 
playing over his face. : t¢ 
“The really ludicrous part of j 
Ramsey, is that your suspicions a$ i h 
complicity in the counterfeiting wey t 
rect; your theory in perfect accor , 
| the ‘facts. But unfortunately fg , 
|you let precipitancy run away With » 
| Had you obs erved the excellent old, 














| slowly, you would probably have dy 


: | ered that the outfit you sought ; iy 

our may e NMie=— here, but a mile away—to be eng 

the last house in the village down 

road; you passed it unwittingly each; 


( 
‘Festina lente,’ and made haste » ; 
t 
1 
‘ 


R it may be short and fat. You can wear Ivoriesloose—they |... tame out here 
But whatever shape it is, can’t slip or skid. The harder |" «py j, 4 cheerful cottage oealll 
Ivory Garters will fit it trimly and your socks pull, the better Ivories | highly respectable couple who have ti 
truly, holding up your socks per- hold. Remember, Ivory Garters |two men lodgers, obviously of the a 
fectly without ever a hint of bind- are patented and cannot be dupli- | muter class. These two men and § 
ing. ’ The scientific Ivory construc- cated. The only way to get the | husband go to town every morning » 
tion makes it lively and elastic all genuine is to insist on Ivory Gar- | Sumably S work but really to sleep, 4 
the way ’round—no pads, no dead ters. My, how delighted your Sven. hile + gery: ag the five-foy 
cloth. Ivories are as light as a legs will be the first day you put attics Magill: Gagged rs sen 7 
silk sock, and quick and easy to Ivories on! And after months of Swope’s plates the 7 sates eo Lex, 
clasp. There are no rights and wear you'll find you like them bet- | puzzled our friends in the Secret Seri 
lefts to get you mixed up, and no ter still. Say the name firmly and “You see,” he concluded with a lid 
metal to rust and eat the fabric. plainly—IJvory Garters. bow, “I feel quite safe in imparting 
information to you 
Ivory GARTER CoMPANny, New Orleans, U. S. A. aa s head sank fg 








N the brief silence that ensued ther 

floated to their ears from without t 

panting of an automobile climbing up tk 

|hill. Ramsey raised his head sharply, by 

| Achison listened to the approaching som 

a EREGISTERED J LETT with unconcern. 


* PORES “Don’t base any false hopes on that 


Mail to Cleveland {215 ‘eet, on ie vrcmen |he said. “I have been expecting i 
Refrigerators 


magneto points, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds | \[erely a messenger from the Meteor {fx 
Cold Dry etsy i 








and Stamps. Highest prices paid. Cash by return | _ : 2d 
mail. Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. | SOMe special matter that I promised to 
OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 1251 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohie | get out for them this evening. You wil 
| excuse me, wont you, while I add a fer 

Music Lessons “oar bal concluding paragraphs? The signal tht 
placate urse by Mail you were starting up the hill interrupted 
me, for I had not expected your arrival 
| LS TS cael Ria a to ) 

ns @ marvel of si city and com ‘ re , 

An instrument Watstine course yous re interested As he spoke, he drew the dictaphone 

y in: anda, Guitar Bango sk ‘PublieSehool | toward him, and starting the motor into 
Music, Violin,Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar, “TI . > - s h, 
sand we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it operation, began dictating easily, fluently 
UniversityExtension Conservatory, 290 Siegel-Myers Bidp.,Chicag® | inig the mouthpiece. 

Before he had finished, though, the av- 


Romney Sars me tomobile pulled up in front of the house, 


ULEIE and there came a resounding peal at the 
lates 


doorbell. Achison rose to answer it. 
“T shall not take the trouble to ga 
you,” he said. 
“T know this fellow, and he is as deal 
as a post. Call for help if you want (0; 
it will only be a waste of breath.” 


Ramsey did not doubt that he spoke 
the truth. Nevertheless he immediately 
set up a vociferous racket, but not # 
much with any hope of attracting the 

M attention of the messenger as to cover 
In ag azine and up an expedient which had leaped to is 
| Newspane Illustrating 


brain the instant Achison started for t 
door. 
Magazine and newspaper illustrating is a fine, highly paid profession. Bound though he was to the chair, he 
It offers really uniim:tec »pportunities to those who are trained in gen- : Fig ey ta 
eral illustration, cartooning, comics, etc., with equally profitable side lines still had 1S . s free 
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needed to set the apparatus going was a 
ne the bottom of the standard. 

“Help! Murder!” he shouted at the 
top of his voice for Achison’s benefit. 

Then, wriggling sideways so as to bring 
his lips down to the mouthpiece, he dic- 
tated in lower tone a rapid message to 
the typist who would transcribe the rec- 
ord. jai 

“Am a prisoner at Achison’s bungalow. 
Counterfeiters working at last house in 
village a mile away. Get word at once 
to Hatton of Secret Service to round 
them up, and then come and get me. 
Wallace Ramsey.” 


Shutting off the power with another | 


touch to the lever, he yelled again for 
help, and pushed the dictaphone back to 
where it had stood before. 

He had just time to draw in his leg 
when Achison came back into the room. 
Without speaking, the lawyer seated him- 


rch of his foot upon the lever down | 


self and drew the dictaphone toward him, | 


to complete his unfinished article. 

Ramsey’s heart was beating wildly. 
Would Achison reverse the record, in or- 
der to refresh his mind on what he had 
been dictating when interrupted? 

Bending down, he hurriedly dictated a 
few closing sentences to the article, 
slipped the record from the machine, and 


bundling it up, took it out to the wait- | 


ing messenger. 

When he returned, he commented iron- 
ically upon Ramsey’s futile vocal efforts. 

“It would have done you no good in 
any event,” he said. “If by any chance 
the man had heard you, I would simply 
have explained that one of my servants 
was subject to nightmare. 

“And now!” He paused and signifi- 
cantly eyed the two 
laid upon the table. 
ness, Ramsey. 


. 


revolvers he had | 
“It’s a nasty busi- | 
Don’t imagine that I am | 





weakening in the least, but—well, I need | 


a drink.” 

He stopped on his way to the side- 
board and gazed hesitantly at his pris- 
oner. 


“I'd offer you one too; you're a ghastly | 


sight. 
age it. Wait a minute, though. Per- 
haps, if I slip the rope up a little above 
your elbow, you'll be able to handle a 
glass and a cigarette.” 

“Thanks,” returned Wallace, satirically. 


IS head had cleared, and his heart 

stopped thumping. He had _ his 
chance now—a thousand-to-one shot, but 
stilla chance. Time! His life depended 
on that, and he must play for it with 
every artifice his wits could devise. His 
brain was working fast and with that 
lucidity which only comes in the mo- 
ment of stress. 

He dared not yet play his trump card, 
the message he had dictated on the rec- 
ord. For that he must wait at least an 
hour. If he disclosed it sooner, Achison 
would simply telephone in to the news- 
Paper and on some plausible excuse keep 
the records from being transcribed. 

No—an hour he must have, at the very 
least. He must get Achison so absorbed 
M conversation that he would not note 
the passage of time. But what topic 
would hold him? 

As Wallace asked the question, the an- 
Swer came. There is but one subject that 


But I don’t see just how to man- | 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved ? 







Try the following 
treatment: 


Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a g soap. 
Continue usin e cream until the 
freckles enti rey disappear. 

Start tonight — after two or three ap- 

plications you will see results. 
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less cream which leaves the skin 
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At Drug Stores qoeryeere. Bona refund- 
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will hold a man when all others fail— 
himself. And Ramsey’s spirits rose as 
he remembered that he possessed the 
great and rare gift of being a good 
listener. It was really the secret of his 
rather wide popularity. 

Here was the string, Ramsey felt, on 
which he must play. But would be evoke 
the response? That was the question. 

“I am going to say something that may 
surprise you.” Wallace sipped his Scotch 
and soda reflectively. “Odd, isn’t it; but 
if anyone had told me that my adven- 
tures would terminate in this way, I 
should have been overwhelmed with hor- 
ror. Yet now that the worst has hap- 
pened, that I am actually in my last 
ditch, my only sentiment is one of in- 
tense curiosity in regard to you. I’ve 
studied you rather carefully, you see, 
and—” ; 

“T’m sure you have,” chuckled Achison. 

“And yet,” Ramsey went on, “you re- 
main to me an unsolvable enigma. Again 
and again I have asked myself, why you, 
holding so much and winning so easily 
by a sort of divine right the things men 
struggle and fight for, should deliberately 
choose the crooked road of danger with 
its tremendous odds of detection and dis- 
grace.” 

Achison gave a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, but made no answer. His ex- 
pression was inscrutable as he lighted an- 
other cigarette and surveyed his captive 


through the smoke. 

| penser ted tacked and opened fire from 
another angle. He wondered if per- 

haps he had managed either by words or 

manner to give some intimation of his 

purpose. 

“Just what is your philosophy of life, 
anyway?” he asked. “We all have a phi- 
losophy, whether we are conscious of i 
or not, and we live by it, too.” 
Smile-wrinkles showed about Achison’s 
eyes. The answer that rose to his mind 
was so apt that he could not resist giv- 
ing it voice. 

“I can define my philosophy easily,” 
he said, “and it is singularly appropriate 
to the present occasion: 


I thank with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods there be, 

That no life lives forever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


He recited the lines beautifully in his 
rich, full voice; and having gone so far, 
could not resist the temptation to go 
farther. 

“Most men, who had gleaned the facts 
about me that you have,” he said slowly, 
“would insist that in my nature there 
runs a strain of abnormality; but I do 
not so analyze myself. I am, you must 
agree, gifted beyond my fellows. All 
persons of unusual powers are complex. 
Every strong nature is made up of a num- 
ber of personalities. These, I take it, 
are more distinct and differentiated in 
me than in most men.” 

He was leaning back in his chair now, 
talking as if thinking aloud and ab- 
sorbedly. He would go on thus for a 
time. If he flagged, he must be spurred 





by artful questions or driven by argu- 


stood for in my relation to you.” 
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ment to further exposition. Some way, 
any way, he must be kept going. Tig, 
was passing, and Ramsey only asked a 
hour. God keep his brain nimble! He 
was staking his life on his ability t 
hold the other man’s attention that Tong 

“For instance,” Achison was proceed. 
ing, “there is that side of me which &. 
lights in my profession, in supplementing 
my knowledge of the law with tricks of 
oratory or courtroom ingenuity. Quite 


distinct from that, is the personality of 
the connoisseur, of the man who is for. 
ever haunted by his vision of beauty. 
and who must surround himself with 
lovely and precious things. And then 
Ramsey, there is the personality which 
you have tracked so relentlessly, the one 
that demands the excitement of a big 
gamble. The mere playing for money 


has never appealed to me. 


The stakes 
must be higher, 


the hazards greater.” 


He paused. The habitual bonhomie, 
even the intellectuality, had vanished 
from his face. It was sharpened, cun- 
ning, ruthless. The contorted smile upon 


his lips was gloating and evilly triumph 
ant. Then, like a shadow, it passed, but 
not wholly. 

“A breathless game, and well played,” 
Achison applauded himself. “And you, 
Ramsey, added to the zest of it by inter- 
jecting an element of real danger. [| 
enjoyed that for a time, but you gave 
me too close a run for my money.” 


Ramsey did not propose to let him 
stop with this, as he seemed inclined. 
“You have answered me,” he said, “but 


not completely. Have you ever paused 
to think—surely a man of your mental 
equipment must have done so many times 
—that your gain can never be commen- 
surate with the risk. You stand to lose 
life, liberty and reputation, all that makes 
living really worth while. You must also 
have considered the percentages against 
you in the game.” 


“Of course.” Achison nodded shortly, 
then paused, drawing his eyebrows to- 
gether. “Still, one can always learn, even 


from the ant one crushes under foot. Per- 
haps we are not thinking of the same 
percentages. To just which do you re- 
fer?” 

“Well,”"—Ramsey took 
lighting a fresh cigarette,—‘‘one is that 
of the human element. Every man who 
has ever tried to play a gambling system 





his time in 





knows that although it will work out 
faultlessly on paper, it rarely does so m 
fact. The human element enters, and 


the player allows his hopes and fears, or 
the advice of others, to sway his judg- 
ment. 

“Then there is the element of the un- 
expected. In making a plan, you may 
take into account every possible contin- 
gency; but in spite of all your precau- 
tions, the unexpected will enter by some 
unseen door. 

“Still another! I cannot put it very 
clearly into words, but you will perhaps 
grasp my meaning. By the action of 
some obscure and little-understood law, 
when one instrument of retribution fails, 
another takes its place. You get rid of 
nothing when you dispose of me, Achi- 
son; for in another shape, you will still 
have to meet and cope with what I have 
had @ 


Achison stirred uneasily. He 
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slight sensation of chill; the lights in the 
room seemed suddenly dimmer. _It was 
as if a shadow fell across his spirit. He 
shook off the suggestion impatiently. 

“T have as yet no premonition that my 
star fails me. I think it will give me due 
warning.” c 

He got up, and lifted Ramseys re- 
volver from the table. 

“It has a silencer? That’s good, con- 
sidering that I will have to discharge two 
cartridges.” 

“Not yet.” Ramsey at last ventured 
to glance openly at the clock. An hour 
and a quarter had gone by, but he wanted 
to be on the safe side. “Give me fifteen 
minutes more. I have a fancy to die on 
the stroke of the clock.” 

Achison frowned. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but this is getting a 
bit on my nerves. I want it over. A 
disgusting business, but damn it, you have 
left me no choice.” 


EVOLVER in hand, he stepped over 

behind Ramsey and began fumbling 
with the cords which bound him to the 
chair. 

“When I free you, get up,” he ordered. 
“Unless you want to be shot sitting and 
from behind.” 

“No!” Ramsey spoke with sudden 
sharpness. “You are not going to shoot 
me, Achison. You can’t do it. Although 
you and I have been sitting alone in the 
room all this time, yet there has been a | 
witness. Your clever scheme is known 
in all its details.” 

Achison started, then gave a short de- | 
risive laugh. 

“You're crazy.” 

“I am not crazy. Like every other 
criminal, you overlooked a detail.”, Ram- 
sey’s voice rang out solemn and convinc- 
ing. “The record from your dictaphone 
which you sent to the newspaper con- | 
tained also a message dictated by me, 
while you were out of the room. By this 
time it has been transcribed, and men 
are on their way here to my rescue.” 

Achison swung around in front of 
Ramsey and loomed above him, his hands | 
digging deep into Wallace’s shoulders, his | 
eyes bulging, his teeth bared. | 

“You liar!” 





| 





As if in confirmation the shriek of an | é¢ i: 


automobile siren shrilled up to them from | 
the foot of the hill. A hurrying car was 
starting the ascent. 

Achison turned and snatched up the 
pistol which he had flung back upon the 
table. 

“You first, then I!” he said thickly. 
And then he stopped. 

“By God, there is a way out!” he 
cried. “Listen, Ramsey. Listen. If I 
give you your life, will you hold your 
tongue? Even if you speak, they can’t 
fasten anything on me. Suppose they 
have that crowd down in the village, 
those men will never give me away— 
never. They know that I can send any 
or all of them to the chair. 

“If you don’t agree,”—Achison’s face 
was close to his——‘I’ll swear that you 
were one of them, that I discovered it, 
captured you, and forced you at the point 
of a pistol to send that message through 
the dictaphone. You released yourself, 
fired two shots at me, and I had to kill 
you in self-defense. I'll be believed; 
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the design of gowns and hats. 
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$2.50 per Ib. $2.00 perlb. $1.50 per Ib. 




















fFPSeSeSeSeSesebesesesesesese 
Instantly and naturally whit- 
ens the nose, hands, arms 
and neck. Gives you that cov- wee 
eted, bewitching skin beauty. ae 
75c and $1.25 per bottle. 








$20  “isue 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF Made only by TENOR B AN J Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 
JOVLISKIN Lashbrow Laboratories Co. Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
53 Preston PL, St. Louis, U. S. A. Wonderful new eystem of tapshing cate matte Op eal, To first 
i locality, superb Violin, Mandolin, 

ten bn eSeSeSeSe ees Uiulele, Guitar, Hawatlin Gaitar, Comet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee euc- 


ca 
Copy this Sketch 
and let me see what you can do with > R 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- | => Wyle 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or so. Ay), 


more per week were trained by my . ) 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
LANDON PICTURE CHARTS make original >| 


drawing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
B st ™m 3 











cess or no charge. Complete outfit rer Write now. No obligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, incS Dept, 608 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Sure Guide to 
Better Gardens 


It will show you how to 
produce large, healthy 
vegetablecrops— how to 
have beautiful flowers, 


AULE 
SEED BOOK FREE a 
This 176-pageillustrated catalog teliswhat 


seeds to use; when and how to plant them. 
Allthesecretsof gardensuccess. Send {or iitoday C Q 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2200 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWS in colors and by many 
photo-engravings, the true form 
of the Vegetables and Flowers 

offered and also gives expert cultural ° 
instructions which will assure you 
success in your garden this year. 

It is the best Garden Book we have 
ever published and offers the choicest 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Plants 
of all kinds, including the newest 
Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc., 
besides all the old standards. 
mention his publication WRITE TODAY. 

HENRY A. DREER 
Once Grown— 714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Always Grown 
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How Does Your 
Complexion Look 


When the Light Changes 
When the Dance Becomes Heated 
When the Wind Blows as You Motor 


HERE is a vast difference, you 
will find, between Carmen and the 
face powder you are now using. 
Carmen, because it blends so exquis- 
itely with both the color and texture 
of the skin, imparts a fresh beauty that 
is just as charming, in the searchin? 
glare of the mid-day sun as it is in the 
soft Blow of the reception room lamp. 
And Carmen, no matter how heated 
the dance, never yields to perspiration. 
Though extremely fine, Carmen has 
“body” enough to withstand moisture. 
And adhering, to the skin as it does, 
Carmen never blows off, no matter 
how windy the day or how lon the 
motor ride. These are the supreme 
tests of a complexion powder. Let 
your own experience reveal how 
Carmen excells in all three. 


Trial Offer 
See the new charm of our new creati 
rmen Brunette Shade. We will 
cond you a purse size box containing 
two or three weeks’ supply for 12c to 
cover postage and packing, or we will 
send you any other shade you prefer. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade—50c Everywhere 








Do You Need # 
.More Money? 


3 To help your husband — 
your children — or your- 
self? We can show you 
an easy way to get it—a 
dignified, honorable, prof- 
itable way. 

We Will Show You How 
To Make More Money 
We will help you to gain the financial inde- 
pendence that is enjoyed by thousands of 
women who are now Representatives for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and 


Un a 


With our help. you will ry build a permanent, 
profitable business wit good, steady income, 
Previous Experience “is Not Necessary 
More than 24, women have made money with 
our help. You can be just as successful as they are, 

if you let, us help you to make the start. 
Send for Our Catalog—Make the Start Now. Write Us Today. 


ORLDS sta “NITIINGG 
0 . BAY CITY. MICH. g , ' 
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you'll be dead and damned by the public 
opinion that I can create.” 

The car could be heard topping the 
crest of the hill. Achison lifted the re- 
volver and pointed it steadily. 

Ramsey ground his teeth. 
still held the winning hand. 

“T agree,” the younger man muttered. 


Achison 


HE car stopped outside. There was 
a clatter of footsteps on the porch, 
an imperative ring at the bell. Achison 
hurried out, and flung open the door. 
“Ah, Hatton!” he cried exultantly. 
“Here at last, eh? Did you get those 
fellows in the village? Good! Now come 
in and see what I have to show you.” 
Ushering them into the living-room, he 
pointed to the bound figure of Ramsey. 
“My little ruse!” he explained. “This 
young firebrand happened to call on me 
tonight, and in our conversation I let fall 
the information I had gained concerning 
the operation of a counterfeiting mill in 


the village, and which I was planning to - 


The Red Book Magazine 


turn in tomorrow. Nothing would do for 
him, though, but that we should round 
up the place ourselves at once, and 59 
get all the glory. When I refused, he 
was going to start on the enterprise sip. 
gle-handed; so I had to slip a rope over 
his shoulders when he wasn’t looking, and 
make a prisoner of him. To carry out 
the joke, I gave him the opportunity to 
send that dictaphone message. I tell you, 
for the last two hours, I’ve been having 
the time of my life.” He laughed up. 
roariously. “Isn’t that Ramsey.” 

“T’ve nothing to say.” Ramsey 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, never mind.” 
bonds with a knife. 
at any rate. 

“Sit down, boys,”"—he turned genially 
to the officers—‘“and I'll ring up the 
cook and have her get us hot coffee and 
something to eat. Steak, sausages, waffles 
—how does that sound? And while we're 
waiting, I'll give you all the details. I talk, 
you know. Ramsey’s too modest. He acts.” 


SU, 


Achison cut his 
“You're free now, 








FEAR 


(Continued from page 42) 
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going bad. But tomorrow, old kid, we'll 
be back at it—” 

Then he whirled, at the splattering ap- 
proach of a razorback, slopping through 
a puddle formed by a leak in the canvas. 
His face was white, his arms extended. 

“Where’s Mr. Sansell?” he cried. 

“Don’t know.” Barry Hudson read the 
fear in the workman’s face. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“The river! It’s coming up—just like 
waves. Something must have broken 
above somewhere. You can see the water 
creeping up along the banks!” 


ANSELL appeared from somewhere, 

his hat dripping a screen before his 

face. He bellowed; men leaped to exe- 
cute his orders. 

Horses fell into position. Yelling 
“skinners” attached them to the wagons 
and rushed for the outside. Prince felt 
himself literally jerked off his feet as his 
“hook-roped” on the 
sides, the front, and even to the last 
rings along the edge, started for the splat- 
tering sea which now seemed to surround 
the canvas. 

Racking and rolling, the cage made its 
way swiftly over the rutty ground of the 
menagerie while other teams were hitched 
to the remaining dens and started forward. 
Then as the side-wall was ripped away 
in front of them, the horses plunged 
across the menagerie space, hurried over 
the narrow strip of ground that yet re- 
mained a few inches above water, and 
splashed into th: flood—the only chance 
to reach the higher ground five hundred 
yards beyond. 

The wagon lurched and tumbled. The 
water splashed against its garish paint, 
spotting it with great yellow stains, It 
splattered through the bars, and Prince 
recoiled at the touch of it. Slower and 
slower the den was moving now, while 
from above, the shouts and curses grew 
louder as the head skinner roared his 
orders, echoed by the outriders on the 


half-dozen or more hook-rope teams at- 
tached to every part of the wagon. 
Slower and slower—then a horse stumbled 
and rolled in the yellow water. A cursing 
skinner locsed him from his traces and 
with a slap on the haunch started him 
toward land—loose. The remaining teams 
tugged and struggled, but the big wagon 
only settled the deeper. Cowering, his 
eyes narrowed against the lash of the 
pelting rain, the Nubian flattened himself 
against an end of his den. He had ceased 
roaring. 

Presently a voice that the lion rec- 
ognized sounded among the others, and he 
stirred. It was Sansell again, turning back 
a fleeing workman. 

“Help unhook there!” he shouted. “Un- 
hook those teams. It’s no use! Every 
wagon’s over its hubs! We've killed four 
horses already—we've got to save what 
we can. Get this horseflesh out of this 
hell as soon as you can make it. Hear 
me? Railroad it!” 

The clanking of chains and doubletrees 
was the answer. One hook-rope team 
moved away, the water above the horses’ 
shanks. A moment more, and a second 
horse followed. Then another—and an- 
other—and another. From the distance 
came a sullen roar, mingled with the 
squawling of the bird-life of the men- 
agerie, the screams of the chimpanzees 
and orang-outangs, the fierce, wailing cry 
of the hyenas and wolves, the shrill chat- 
tering of the monkeys. It was the roar 
of India the Bengal, India the murderer, 
roused to life at last, bellowing with a 
strength that drowned out the shouts, the 
screams, the frightened whinnying of 
horses, the commands of the skinners as 
they sloshed beside their teams to safety. 
India, the murderer, was likewise being 
deserted! 

The wind grew sharper for a moment, 
and Prince shut his eyes to it all, to the 
muddy, swirling stream, to the sight of 
the careening wagons, some lying half 
on their sides, others lurching drunkenly 
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1 with their wheels covered by 


1 ; 
forward, a deserted, friendless, and 


he flood now, _ 

inking—sinking. 
- apa on the top of his cage. 
\ain—and the sound was gone, followed 
y a splashing which disappeared quickly 
* the direction of shore. He leaped to 
he bars, to see a man wading hurriedly 
way, while another came from the direc- 
ion of the tiger’s cage, and while still 
thers were hastening to higher ground as 


The beast heard | 





wiftly as possible, while— 
F)RINCE padded about 


There, swimming swiftly along, was 
he gentle old hippopotamus, a rope about 
his neck, an animal-man in the lead, guid- 
ng him to shore. Far away, Prince saw 

"gnu plunge from its cage into the 


frantically. 


water—then closer, the scurrying forms | 


of the birds as they broke from their 
netted inclosures and fluttered above the 
food. He moved his paws gingerly on 
he sodden floor, and turned. His own 
age door stood open! 

But open only to the muddy water 
which was now nearly even with the floor 
of the wagon. Against the end of the 
age he flattened himself, there to stay 
ringing and hissing at the sting of the 
wind and the rain, the chill that knifed 
its way through his very bones. Then, 
vith a sudden recoil, he straightened and 
snarled in rabid defiance. 
food had reached the floor of his cage 
and was beginning to wash across it! 
The touch of the cold fluid against his 
pads set every nerve jangling. Hissing 
and crawling, he backed away from it— 
farther—through the open doorway! The 
flood enveloped him! 

Panic was upon the Nubian now. 
Caged from cub-hood, deprived of even 
the primitive knowledge of the jungle, he 
struck about him madly and vainly, sink- 
ing time after time before the old in- 
herent knowledge of his nativity came 
to him. Then clumsily his legs obeyed 
the animal instinct, and began to move 
in rhythm. He was swimming—without 
knowing how or why, and without direc- 
tion! Again and again he circled, again 
and again he found himself back at his 
cage and unable now to crawl into it. 
Out of nowhere there sounded in his ears, 
a voice, 

“Prince! Prince, old fellow! We'll 
make it! That’s all right, old fellow. 
Keep it up—keep it up! I’m with you!” 

And Prince, not knowing why, not un- 
derstanding even that he was doing it, 
turned in the direction of the voice. A 
man’s head and shoulders appeared be- 
side him. Barry Hudson’s hand reached 
out and caught his wet, straggling mane. 

A Strange peace seemed to have come 
to the lion. The little man was close 

ide him. Now if ever he would strike 
—and yet he was talking in the old cheery 
a and dragging him along toward 






















The beast could see land in the dis- 
tance, and he knew that they were ap- 
Proaching it. He had been unable to 
teach it himself—but the little man be- 
Sl was bringing it closer. And the 
touch of this man’s hand was warm— 
“a. where it touched his hide, and com- 


On Swam the lion, accepting the guid- 


his heavy jaws closed against the 





The murky | 
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—the finest reproducing 
p- S seahe in the world 


MEI the great stars of the musical 
world face to face. When you hear 
the voice of a singer or the music of an 
instrument reproduced by the Steger, 
it is so natural and life-like that you 
actually forget the presence of the 
phonograph and imagine that the artist 
is present in person. This distinctive 
fidelity of reproduction gives you the 
music in all its purity and beauty. 
The Steger plays all records correctlyh— 
no parts to change. 
See and hear the beautifully encased 
Steger at the Steger dealer’s. You will 
understand why it is better, more ap- 
pealing—an inspiration. Period, cabi- 
net and portable models $95 to $1250. 
Steger Phonograph Style Brochure Free 


on Request 
PIANO MFG, 


STEGER & SONS Gousary 
Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Uf it's a Steger—it's the most valuable piano 
in the world,” 
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~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





$36 to $56 weekly in your spare time doing special 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ENTER A BUSINESS of your own and earn big 
annual income in professional fees, making and fitting 
a foot specialty to measure: readily learned by anyone 
at home in a few weeks; easy terms for training, open- 
ings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to, No 
capital required or goods to buy, no agency or solicit- 
ing. Stephenson Laboratory, 7 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





FARM LANDS 

FREE BOOK of FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cents 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income, Schnitzler 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you and planted, a grove, Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story of 
a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn of crops that help you 
buy it, Address today, Lake County Land Owners’ 
Association, 31 Sunset Way, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


FOR WRITERS 
Free to Writers—Plot Chart. Experience unnecessary. 
Stories, Photoplays, criticized free, sold on commission. 
Placing of available MSS. assured, Submit MSS. or write. 
Harvard Co., 226 Italian-American Bidg,, San Francisco. 


HELP WANTED 
Earn $38,500 to $10,000 a year. 
City or traveling. Experience unnecessary, Quickly 
qualify through our amazing system, Free employment 
service to members. Send for Salesmanship book, list 
of lines and full particulars, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 141-C, Chicago, Illinois, 








SALESMEN: 


- for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 





advertising work among the families of your city; no 
experience necessary; write for particulars. American 
Products Co., 3156 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O, 


PATENTS 

Patents Secured. Prompt service. Avoid dangerous 

delays, Send for our ‘‘Record of Invention” form 

and Free Book telling stow to Obtain a Patent. Send 

sketch or model for examination. Preliminary advice 
without charge. Highest references, 

Write TODAY. 
J. L, Jackson & Co., 1s6 Ouray —_ 








PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
f Prompt serv- 
ice, (Twenty years’ experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 
4928 Talbert Bldg., Washi Dd. C. 


Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
neture- Highest references, Prompt attention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash., D. C. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “‘How to Get Your Patent,”’ Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randoluh & Co.. Dept. 38, Wash.D.C. 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC, 

WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make money 
writing Stories and Photoplays. Send for wonderful 
Free Book that tells how. Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, 
Auburn, N, Y, 


Ambitious Writers of Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, 
Songs, send today for Free, valuable, instructive book, 
ed to gee pig ae és Rd =s- 
gestions on writing and selling. t! lishing +> 
506 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 








Patents-Trademarks. 
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Put Your Name 


THs P ay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay posi- 
tions in the fascinating field of automobile 


engineering. We have 
made it easy for you to 
fit yourself for one of 
these positions. You don’t 
have to goto school. You 
don’t have to serve an 
apprenticeship. Fifteen 
automobile engineersand 
specialists have com- 
piled a spare time read- 
ing course that will equip 
you to be an automobile 
expert without taking 
any time from your 
present work. 


AUTO 
BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an 
up-to-the-minute _ six-vol- 
ume library on Automo- 
bile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction,care 
and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and 
motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced infor- 
mation on Lighting Sys- 
tems, Garage Design and 
Equipment, Welding and 
other repair methods. 
Contains everything that 
a mechanic or an engi- 
neer or a motorcyclist or 
the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written 
in simple language that 
anybody can understand. 
Tastefully bound in 
American Morocco, flex- 
ible covers, goldstamped, 
2,650 pages and 2,100 illus- 
trations, tables and ex- 
planatory.diagrams. A li- 
brary that cost thousands 
of dollars to compile but 
that comes to you free 
for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10c a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance. 
books in your own homeor shop. Just mail coupon 
and pay express charges when books arrive. 
can read them and study them for seven whole days 





Price 


Reduced 


Down goes the price 
on these famous Auto 
Books. We have in- 
duced our printers and 
binders tocut the price 
they charge us. We 
pass this seving on to 


our customers, 


For FREE Trial 











Partial List of 


Contents 


More than 100 
prints of 
Diagrams 

Explosion Motors 

Welding 

Motor Construction 
and Repair 


Blue- 
Wiring 


Carburetors & Settings 


Valves, Cooling 

Lubrication 

Fly-Wheels 

Clutch 

Transmission 

Final Drive 

Steering Frames 
Pires 

Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 

ystem 

Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipmer 

Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Cars and Kepair 

Motorcycles 

Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 
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First you see the | 


You 


before you decide whether you w ant to keep them or 
not. If you like the books send only $2.80in sevendavs 


and $3 a month until the special introductory price 
(Regular price $45.) Along 
with the set goes a year’s consulting membership in 


of $24.80 has been paid. 


the American Technical Society. (Regular price $12.) 
This great bargain offer must soon be withdrawn. 


Send No Money Now 


Don’ttake our 
See 
the books with- 
out cost. There 
is so much profit 
in this offer for 
that we 





word for it. 


you, 
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™ ment in sendi 
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day. Send 
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waste not a mo- 
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4 Put the eannen 
in the mai's to- 


a the 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept A 493, Chicago, ill. 





AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A 493, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the 6-volume set, Automobile Engine erin: 
day ing charges collect. 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and the balance at $3 a month until he 
en you sen 
of books and | the $12 Consulting m 


vs’ examination, shi 

$24.80 has been paid. 
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| Reluctantly the Emperor dug into a 































lapping waves of the swirling tide, his tight against the Bengal’s throat, 4. Da 
claws indrawn, fear dying from his eyes. flow spurted over the jowls, up a 
Then without warning he wrenched ling roar issued from the tiger, Re tents. 
loose, and his yellow teeth showed against of effort which pulled him free § to tw 
the yellower water. Instinct had spoken the tangled mass of the lion , —_ 
to him again, instinct of danger, instinct One final jab of the tremendoy 4 the 
which quickened his scent and sent him —then slowly, as the COwnwaaa a pat 
flashing back through the rising stream. stronger, the lion’s j loosened, ' in a 
Something was coming from behind, tiger was gone, and ‘the discoloratig Th 
something to be feared, something which blood, blending into the greater yg His 
threatened the help that the little man of the murky overflow, slowly 
was giving him—and that something was peared. Weakly floundering, the Ny 
India the Bengal. : started again in his aimless circle q my ¢ 
They met! The lion had come at him once more a hand grasped his mag TI 
from one side, his claws stziking swiftly “Come on, boy! Come on, old fae ture 
at the other’s head and sinking into the I'll get you to shore—or die try Jim 
| tender flesh just behind the ears. A tre- It was the same voice, the samey weet 
mendous double roar, and they seemed hand. Still no club, still no gum in b 
to rise out of the water, eye glaring into mow when the blood was flowing ay trou 
eye, jaws dripping the murky current of strength nearly gone. Slowly they an ( 
the flood, claws driving at each other proached the shore; then came the} doni 
savagely. of soft earth beneath the lion’s par stra 
Along the shore, men shouted. Some He strode forward weakly, the frot 
one threw out a rope to Hudson—but the man just in front of him. Then, sui cole 
trainer failed to see it. Forgetful of ly he stopped, and his head swung dq wea 
danger, forgetful of all except the strange on his massive, talon-torn shoulders = 
combat before him, he was standing in about were men, shouting, and milli cry: 
water up to his neck, his hands extended their efforts at escape. The old¢ sat 
over his head, shouting an unheeded en- issued from the Nubian’s throat, str US | 
couragement to the lion. and stronger. the 
It was Killer against Killer! Mur- “Prince!” ble 
derer against murderer, they cut and Again came the voice. ‘ 
lashed with their gouging claws, while “Prince! Come along, here! Thy La 
about them the water turned red with not going to hurt you. Come on!” 
| their blood. The talons of the tiger cut The growl became a mere rum chi 
deep into the lion’s breast, tearing and For the third time the command: bat 
| ripping. Then, for just a second, they “Prince! Prince, old fellow!” a 
| caught in his heavy mane. Then it was that the beast turned, yo 
| A second was enough. The pull of the seeing before him the beckoning, grinm 
| tiger's weight gave the necessary leverage form of little Barry Hudson, ceased 
for the final plunge, and the Nubian took growling altogether—and followed W 
| it. His jaws went wide, then crushed mute obedience. ch 
| ju 
~~ —_—_——_-—-— W 
| FAIR TO MIDDLING 
ne 
(Continued from page 32) 
| | j as 
a 5 ri. en ei a i 0 
“Come, gals, git ready to take up the when my court is assembled, Made 9 
tamales—the clock’s gittin’ round. Mis’ Slack will not be among us!” Bowingit L 
Larkin, you look done to a turn—you'll Dare, he departed. s 
| git used to the sun by and by. It is “Aint he the loon?” said Mrs. Slat M 
| fine you're no blonde—us brunettes stand good-naturedly. “Gone Joco for fo ' 
it a sight better. My gals has always had years—a woman did it. Then he lostii 1 
| the same peaches-and-cream complexions bank-roll by setting too long in a Re ( 
| you see now—if I do say so, I have poker-game. But he’s smart enough! s 
| raised ’em with the same care as if we get by. Some says he’s cracked and some 
| lived on Fifth Avenue! They can hold up says he’s cautious. I dunno. He's ket Y 


” 


their little heads anywheres! 

Just then some one entered a side room 
where drinks were served, and Dare was 
left to herself. It was the Emperor Ho;- 
ton who had entered the pseudo-bar to 
demand a “Knickelbein.” Whereat Mrs. 
Slack called Dare to witness the mixinz 
of the drink, an egg cracked into brandy, 
to be swallowed “at oncct” as she com- 
manded, the Emperor balancing the glass 
on his bald head before he obeyed. 

“Lay off that,” Mrs. Slack insisted when 
the ragged, gaunt individual, obviously 
past seventy, began writing a memoran- 
dum, “I want no more notes on your 
realm !”—tapping her head significantly to 
Dare. “I want coin. You’ve got it. Sam 
Owen heeled you last night.” 





pocket and extracted “two bits.” 
vidi, 


“Veni, 


vici,” he said with dignity. “But 





as a whip if you try to ease anything 0 
on him. He thinks he rules Texas,0 
one of these here pretenders has the ® 
per hand for the time being. He is gow 
to organize a standing army and stages 
come-back. Then he’li make bis 2nemié 
build him a palace and parliament duildag 
and I dun yat all. He says the ero 
jewels is buricd near the First and Ls 
Chance Saloon, and he is going to 

Talking Tom secretary of state, we 
gals is to be grand duchesses of Tet 
We get him in sometimes and let bin 
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rave—only it’s hard to stop him 
knowed he had money, because 5 
Owen, the little gray-haired guy—no bf 











ger than a pint of cider—that sells raat 
paste on the dirty plate route, is in cam 
and he always fits out the Emperor Wi 
spending money.” She waddled i 
greet a customer. 
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Dare slipped away. A sandy trail a 
up and down betore the bungalows _ 
tents. She followed a turn that le 
to two one-room shacks, one of oo 
vacant. A crazy wooden fence was a out 
the “grounds” of one, behind which grew 
a pathetic garden. Some one was singing 
in a hoarse, cheery voice: 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
His kingly crown to g-a-a-l-n— 
Dare darted toward the voice. “Oh, 
my dear!” she knew she said. _ 

There emerged the queerest little crea- 
ture she had even seen. Her first sight of 
Jimmie Dixon was as she stood up from 
weeding onions, an overworked figure clad 
in hip-boots, a ragged pair of corduroy 
trousers and a calico waist. Her hat was 
an old one of “my mikado’s” as she sar- 
donically called her husband. Wisps of 
straw-colored, unbrushed hair protruded 
from the rim. Kindly blue eyes, the 
color of periwinkles, shone in her lined, 
weather-beaten face. 

“A tenderfoot!” said Jimmie. “Don't 
cry—just remember that nothing is the 
same here but the sky. Well, well, tell 
us all about it,” she urged, coming up to 
the fence, her eyes studying Dare’s trou- 
bled face. 

“T beg pardon,” Dare began, “I’m Mrs. 
Larkin and—” 

“Nobody begs pardon around here, 


child; just tell us what is what. Hus- 
band prospecting?” The kindly eyes flick- 
ered. “That’s no new tale. Where do 


you hail from?” 

“The East.” 

“I’m from the Badger State, b’gosh— 
Wisconsin.” Jimmie laughed in her hoarse, 
cheery fashion. “Gambling, drinking and 
just hellin’ round is my mikado’s trade. 
What's your’s?” 

It was like child meeting child. 

“He wants to strike oil—but 
never stand it to stay.” 

“Are you at old lady Slack’s?” Jimmie 
asked. “That would set anyone’s teeth 
on edge. Better rent a house—the one 
over there is empty. I'll help you settle. 
Lordy, I've had ‘em cry with homesick- 
hess so they could hardly see, and I’ve 
made ’em laugh until they could hardly 
stop. Nothing bothers me—I know how 
it is. I hope your mikado isn’t a mean 
one like mine is. Mine always was mean,” 
she admitted, “but I’ve stuck to him. I 
happen to be that kind of a fool. Wish I 
was the sort that handled a hosswhip!” 

“How dreadful!” Dare exclaimed. 

She came nearer Dare and dropped her 
voice into a confidential tone. “I want 
to tell you, dearie, if you ever leave your 
mikado and then go back to him, you're 
done for. After a little, he begins throw- 
ing it up to you—for deserting him. He 
cant understand the fine motive that 
might have made you crawl back—he’ll 

you’re dead gone on him and 
couldn’t bear to stay away. Don’t ever 
plan to go back—just lock the door on 
yourself and throw the key away.” 

‘Til never be able to stand it here,” 
Dare Tepeated, as if she had not heard 
ame warning. “I’ve never lived like 


I can 


Jimmie was possessed of a magnifi- 
cent fatalism which provided for the 
dewdrop gleam and the lightning’s flash 

€. “Better stop awhile than to 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed at in 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five 


years of steady growth, I have far 
more students than were ever be- 


fore taught by one man. 


I make 


them skilled players of the piano 
or organ in guarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 


| heard of my method, this may seem 
pretty bold statement. 


a 
But I will gladly 


convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in any 


| part of the world. 





é 


There isn’t a state in 
the Union that doesn’t 
contain many skilled 
players of the piano or 
organ who obtained 
their training from me 
by mail. 


Investigate by writ- 
ing for my 64-page free 
booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


i My way of teaching 

piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of 
} study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the key- 
board—\learning something 
about Harmony and The 
Laws of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school,” 
yf who still think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a prob- 
lem of “finger gymnas- 
tics.” When you do goto 
the keyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much, be- 
cause you understand what 
ou are doing. Within four 
essons I enable you to play 
an interesting piece not 
m only inthe original key, but 
in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that have 
troubled students for gen- 
erations. By its use, Trans- 
position—usually a “‘night- 
mare” to students — be- 
comes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another im- 
portant and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple. 
hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
youreyes, every movement 
# of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see 
a the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce 











Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio RB23, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


your teacher’s finger movements from MEMORY— 
which cannot be always accurate—you have the 
correct models before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me, and there is nothing 
else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in jscientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest students there is nothing better at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress 
is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 














My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced play- 
ers, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is granted. 
Write to-day, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
free booklet, ‘‘ How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


How To 


Lea ri 





QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio RB23 
| 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


| Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free book- 
let, ** How to Learn Piano or Organ,’ and full particulars of 
| your Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 


| N@Me ......cocccesscccccaccecescscceccccccess 


PP eerererrr irr 


| Address ...-.ccssscccccccsesces Cocercccccccccccccescoccoscoece 





ACFIELD’S METAPAD 
ir SupPPORTS & BINDS 
THE FRONT ARCH 


Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe joints, sole cal- 
louses and spreading of foot. 
Worn inany Shoe, under 
or overstocking. Anv 
other foot 
troubles? 


Write for full 
particulars. 


ae 
Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Dept. K. E., 1328 BROADWAY and 47 West 34th Street, New York 




















Formerly Closely 
Secrets 
Now Yours! 


Find out how fortunes 
are made in Beauty 
Work. Crying demand 
everywhere for skilled 
Manicurists, Hair Dress- 
ers, Dyers, Marcellers, Per- 
manent-Wavers, Chiropo- 
dists, etc. Wecan make you an 
Expertin every branch in just a few weeks’ spare time at home. 
You can earna splendid income giving Beauty Treatments 
among your friends and neighbors, or start a uty Parlor. 

REE BOOK. Write NOW for Free Illustrated Book- 

* ow easy it is to become a Beau ist and 
Sasi money in this fascinating wor wt cate. 


ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 153, 537. DearbornSt. , Chicago 





















COMMERCIAL 


ARTISTS 


PROPERLY TRAINED. EARN 
S100 AWEEK UP— 


Meyer Both College (a Depart- 
ment of Meyer Both Company) 


offers you a different and prac- 
tical training. If you like to draw, de- 
velop your talent. Study this practical 
course—taught by the largest and most 
widely known Commercial Art Organi- 
zation in the field with 20 years’ success 
—who each year produce and sell to ad- 
vertisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an ex- 
perience? Commercial art is a busi- 
ness necessity—the demand for com- 
mercial artists is greater every year. 
It's a highly paid, intensely inter- 
esting profession, equally open to both 
men and women. Home study instruc- 
tion. Get facts before you 
GET THIS 
BIG 












enrollin any school. Get our 
special book, 

“YOUR OPPORTUNITY"’— 
BOOK for half the cost of mailing— 
= 4 cents in stamps. 













eters Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 10 Chicago, Hil. 
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keep changing about. 
chored here; 
First and Last Chance; 
a friend of mine, 


don’t let him come home. 


whenever—”’ 
| “Rosebush? 
|she was interrupted. 
slipped up on them unawares 





eyes. He wore the best clothes Dare had 
thus far seen in camp, and several Mon- 
tana diamonds.in pins and rings. 

| “Stop your damned chir-music,” he 
told Jimmie, turning his attention to 
Dare. “Have I the pleasure of speaking 
to Mrs. Amos Larkin?” 

“Yes.” (Surely she must waken from 
this terrible dream.) 

“Delighted, I am sure. I’ve arranged 
with your husband to rent the house next 
to ours.” He pointed to the one-room 
shack. “You can move in at once. Your 
husband feels sure he is going to strike it 
rich here.” 

Amos was hurrying up the trail. He 
was flushed, and his manner betrayed ex- 
citement. 


“Say this isn't true!” Dare begged 
him, forgetful of the Dixons. 


“We are lucky to find any house,” he 
replied. “I was afraid we would have to 
stay on at the Slack’s.” 

As he spoke, she realized he had been 
drinking. 


CHAPTER VII 


RS. SLACK named Dare “Ladyfin- 
gers” because she would not sit in 
the back room of the Red Onion and 
gossip, nor would she patronize the “eat- 
ing-parlor’” even if Amos did see fit to 
do so. 
| “She has starchy airs,” 
| Jimmie Dixon, “driving her good man to 
| drink. So we have a real lady in camp— 
| dear me suz! I wonder how long before 
he takes the tuck out of her! 
| Somewhat self-conscious because of a 
Mackin blackened eye, Jimmie’s reply was 
| 
| 


Mrs. Slack told 





lacking in spirit. 

However, she leaned across the table 
| and whispered something that caused her 
| rotund hostess to repent of her ridicule. 

“Is that so?” she said thoughtfully. 
i “Well, I hope he stops the drink. If she 
| feels low, I'll go down and set with her.” 
| “She wants to stay alone.” Jimmie 
forgot her blackened eye for the moment. 
“Tt’s right hard with him acting up; first 
he’s as fine as a fiddle; then he’s as use- 
'less as the Emperor. I dunno if he'll 
ever pull up—she’s not the sort to make 
him. He needs a good trimming.” - Jim- 
mie rose. 

“Got to go?” Mrs. Slack liked Jim- 
mie; she would even have given her 
visitor another drink if she would stay on. 

“The mikado is asleep, and I gotta 
‘ticklish job on hand while he’s not about,” 
| Jimmie explained. 
| Waving her hand at the Slack twins, 


My mikado is an- 
he tends bar down to the 
the proprietor is 
and when my mikado 
has been taking too much, the proprietor 
I have a little 


| peace. It’s the best position he’s had in 
|years. But if you do have to change, 
| dear, just remember it is a good thing 


to transplant rosebushes—they bloom best 
|if not always left in the one spot. I 
reckon I pretended I was a _ rosebush 


Squaw’s weed you are.” 
Her mikado had 
a pork- 
faced individual with twinkling, malicious 


the bleary audience 







te. 
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engaged at the moment in Crouse, 
assembling, Jimmie walked doy , 
steps and took up her package of board 
a hammer and nails. She made her, 
to the First and Last Chance Saloon, 

Dare spied her—Dare was Coming fg 
the store. She was afraid Jimmie: woul 
attempt a rescue of the mikado any 
a second black eye in consequence, 

“Walk home with me, Jimmie” 
called out. 

“No, dearie.” Jimmie’s face lighted tq 
derly. “Run on—I've got a ticklish ig 
on hand.” 7 

“What?” demanded 

“You go on home and rest, and J} 
there directly; I expect Sam Owen in fg 
his dirty-plate route, and we'll have ary, 
bit for supper—Sam sure loves my np 
bits.” 

“Promise me you'll not 
thing about—the mikado?” 

“Land no! He’s asleep—so I took thi 
opportunity. I consulted the propriete 
and he’s willing.” Jimmie came up chy 

“See here, child, this is the truth! Dy 


























Dare 








try to do ay. 







you mind Marguerite Gonzales, tr 
Basque gal—the one whose husband died 
two nights ago? The poor thing is @ 





her nut over it. She must bury him her 
—the only spot we got for our deat~ 
and I guess you'd call it non-sectarian 
She’s worrying about her folks in Spain 
She’s done the same as we all do, dear 
lied about her mikado—made out she was 
fat and sassy when she was ready te 
drop in her tracks! And it’s having » 
church to bury him from that frets the 
poor soul; seems they always took 
picture of the funeral procession bac 
where she hails from. Land 


1, where would 
she find a church—her kind or any other 
























—here? She wanted to send a picture 
back to her folks, to prove that every- 
thing was up to snuff. Well, I says to 
her, we'll try to concoct a church for het 
folks to gaze upon, and they'll never 
know if its the regular Cactus Flats Ca 
thedral or old Bill Fallon’s saloon! ] 
waited until the mikado was asleep and 
fixed it with the boys. Now you know 





what’s going to happen?” 

sagely. 
“Jimmie,” 

and a laugh, 
“These 





Jimmie nodded 






Dare began between a so 
“you are splendid—” 
bums are 










goin’ to clear away 
and form a line back of that bum ofa 
Gonzales’ coffin Marguerite and the 
women-folks is going to stand in front of 
it. The saloon windows is  curtained 
anyhow, and now you wait and see. Im 






goin’ to build a church out of a saloon. 
And don’t you never believe that because 
old Rome wasn’t built in a day, erecting 
the Cactus Flats Cathedral took much 
longer than to say: ‘Jack Robinson!’” 

Lingering across from the saloon, Dare 
forgot her aching arms—and _ heart—as 
she watched the men obey Jimmie’s com- 
mands. Presently there climbed on the 
saloon roof a ragged little figure 

On the peak of the roof rose a crude 
cross—with Jimmie’s hoarse voice silg- 
ing as a dedication: 














The Son of God goes fort}. to war, 
His kingly crown to g-a-a-i-n— 






She hammered vigorously while she 
sang. 


She slid down as 2 shout went up from 
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“There,” she said, upon reaching the 
ground, “Margucrite shall have her church 
~and you, Bill Fallon, take in the booze- 
sign until the show is done. The Emperor 
Horton is dressed up like a padre, and his 
hair'll make a hit with Marguerite’s home 
folks. Talking Tom has got his camera 
loaded, and that -bum of a Gonzales is 
waiting to be carried in front.” 


| 
Before Dare slipped away, she turned | 


to view the procession of temporary 
mourners, a black box facing the camera 
aimed at the outfit, while the Emperor 
stopped the performance long enough to 
remind Jimmie that at his funeral he left 
a standing order that she sing his favorite 
ballad. “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls’°—which would get him into heaven 
if anything could. 

She reached the sun-drenched shack, 
the veranda a clutter of Amos’ traps and 
her housekeeping efforts, and went inside, 
closing the door with a significant bang. 

There was something terrible in expos- 
ing soul wounds even to Jimmie, who 
always understood and never lost heart— 
the same generous Jimmie, who fashioned 
a church from a saloon to comfort a 
Basque girl’s superstition and pride. 


In Jimmie lurked the germ of true | 





| 





greatness, despite her mikado’s effort to | 


crush it. 
camp Dare learned that 
buried three children. She seldom spoke 
of them, but once when Dare was despair- 


During the seven months in} 
Jimmie had | 


ing because Amos had gambled and lost | 


money, she told her “just to take her 
mind from her troubles.” 

“The oldest died in Alaska; Lordy, 
how cold that night was,” she said. ‘“The 
girl left me when we was on the prairies 
—all in a day she was took sick and 
slipped away. But the littlest—well, that 
was when we was in the 


slanting up towards his blue eyes—moan- 
ing, moaning all through the nights. The 
mikado was out on a six weeks’ drunk. 
A good thing God wanted him, because 
nobody could have stood for that twisted 
little soul except me. He says: 
ma, and [I'll sleep.’ And he did.” 

It was the only time Dare ever saw 
Jimmie cry. She slipped away a moment, 


to return reciting, “Be still sad heart, 
and cease repining—” breaking off to say: 
“Now, dearie, don’t take anybody’s 


troubles too much to heart. Remember 
the game aint out till it’s played out—and 
maybe life will be just a mass of pleas- 
ure for you by and by. Come over and 
let’s have a ‘grill-room lunch’—with the 
salad first, like they do at the Del Monte! 
Who says there’s flies on us?” 


IMMIE had been an unfailing crutch 

for the seven months. When Dare 
wondered what she would have done 
without her, Jimmie would insist: 

“There’d have been some one else if it 
hadn’t been me—always is.” 


Islands. His | 
face got all twisted from a fever. No-| 
body but me could bear to look at him— | 
just skin and bone he was, his mouth | 


‘Hold me, 





Dare pulled down the shades to cut | 
off the outlook temporarily. On the table | 


was Martin’s last letter. It seemed to 
Dare there had been a stream of letters 
from Fanny and Martin recounting their 
ever-increasing joy. 


They served to make her a greater | 


liar, she admitted, as she re-read this 
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D. Litt., LL.D., President, University of Toronto. 


Why be Like the Sphinx? 








The Sphinx with all its wisdom looks only 
to the East. It has no vision for the South, 
North or West. Many people are like 
the Sphinx in that they look continually 
and narrowly in one direction. 

Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
embraces the circle of the whole World 
in its information. Those who form the habit 
of its use acquire the World-wide vision. 

The remarkable events that are being en- 
acted in our day have brought every man and 
woman of the United States in close touch 
with all other peoples and countries. The 
Great War has made us citizens of theworld. 


DOWN TO 1921 


EDITORIAL STAFF: The-Editor-in-Chief is John H. Finley, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Commissioner of Education and President of the University of the State 
of New York. The Canadian Editor is Sir Robert A. Falconer, K.C. M.G., 


The European Editor is Sir 


Edward Parrott, M.A., LL.D., F.E.LS., of Edinburgh,Scotland. They are assisted 
by over 1,200 of the greatest scholars, specialists, and wniters in all parts the world. 


ALWAYS NEW—Every six months all subscribers to NELSON'S receive 
their renewal pages—250 pages or more—between;500 and 700 pages each 
year. These include over 2000 changes and keep NELSON'S perpetually accu- 
rate and up-to-date, in step with the world today. 

The Nelson owner is insured for life with the best, and only strictly up-to-date 


Encyclopedia, which will last as long as he will. 


It is backed by a 


progressive publishing house with an experience of 123 years. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


) RI SONS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 





ENCYCLOPA:DIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information | 


Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is an Authority in the Library of Congress, U. S. Depts. of State, 
Justice, War, Navy and Agriculture, U.S. War Ships, U.S. Army Posts, Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Chief Signal Office, Commissioner of Patents, etc., etc. 
Specialists, Librarians, Universities, Colleges and Schools, when seeking 


latest information, depend Nelson's — The World’s Greatest Question Answerer. 


upon 


Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, 
the most accurate and 





“ 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf—the Only Encyclopaedia To Date | - 





Nelson’s Reading and Study Courses in UNITED 
HI WORLD WAR, 

OMICS, NATURE STUDY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND HOME ECONOMICS 
are declared by educational authorities to be equal to a 
college course and training in each of these departments. 
yy can remain on the farm and yet receive 
all the advantages of a college course in Scientific Farming: 
a girl may have the services of the leading authorities on 
ousehold economics without leaving her home; while the 
professional and business man may receive a business train- 
ing superior to that which can be obtained from any of the 


STATES 


BUSINESS ECON 


By their use a 


STORY, THE 


widely advertised business institutes. 


Nelson's is the one Encyclopedia that moves with the 
sun—it is Perpetual Educational Motion 


men in 


educated — have gone from Patches to Power ! 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf 


Reference System 


How many 


Nelson’s Research Service Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL 
INFORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Every purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership 
in this Bureau. If at any time you are in bt on any 
subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtain- 
able and most dependable inf. i 
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Big 
Trained Traffic Men 


High-salaried, executive positions are 
waiting for the men who will master the 


Jobs For 


profession of Traffic Management. No 
man need stay in a small job when the 
railroads, steamship lines and leading i in- 
dustrial organizations in America are in 
urgent need of trained traffic experts— 
men who are experts in routing, who know 
how to organize and manage, who are in- 
formed on modern traffic methods, who 
know transportation costs and the laws 

of interstate commerce, and can adjust 
important claims and direct large shipping opera- 

tions. LaSalle’s large staff of more than 70 traffic 
and transportation experts can train you by mail 
for an important traffic position. By the LaSalle 
Problem Method you soon become able to handle 
the actual, every-day a which come to the 
traffic executive's desk. And you can get this 


training in your spare hours at home, while you 
hold your present job. 


Send Coupon Today 


Simply mark X in coupon below and we will 
send full particulars about our training and the at- 
tractive opportunities in the field of railroad or 
industrial traffic management. Also our valuable 
book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” Act today. 


C1) Traffic Management 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institu- 
tion in the world. It offers training for every 
important business need. If more interested in 
any of these courses check here: 


O Higher Accounting O Industrial Manage- 
O Business Management ment Efficiency 

O Law—Degreeof LL.B. © Banking and Finance 
O Commercial Law O Business Letter 


O Personnel and Em- Waiting ; 
ployment Management © Commercial Spanish 


O Modern Foremanship © Expert Bookkeeping 
O Coaching forC. P.A.& © Effective Speaking 
InstituteExaminations O Business English 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 366 -TR Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated above. 
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Address 
“DONT T SHOUT” 
‘Ll hear you. I can heat 
now as well as anybody. 
“How?” With the 


MORLEY PHONE. I've 
@ pair in my ears now, but they 
ate oa. I would not know | 

in, myself, only 
het I hear all right. 
Morley Phone 


for the 


eyes, Invisible, comfortable, 

one can adjust it.” mpeg an Be nd sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, 26 S. 15th. St., Phila. 





Any- 





is to the ears we 6 glasses are to the | 





last one. 
truth of the purgatory 
had voluntarily come. 


into which 


awful in the way 
and embittered. 
stood. 
ing, 


well-bred, dramatic 


the average woman’s fate. 


might believe her properly devout. 


no longer protesting. 
godlessness and despair “had done 
blamedest” as Jimmie diagnosed. 
counteract this, Dare developed 


monious and as it should be. 


Here’s a telegram posted in to you.” 


“Aunt Esther 
briefly. 


Amos took her in his arms. 


is dead,” she told him 


“Poor little 


you don’t like—wait and see. This news 
has upset you, hasn’t it? I'll have Jimmie 
stay while I’m out tonight—for I have 
promised to meet some men on business. 
See here, dear, why don’t you go into a 
| town until the baby comes and I’ve made 
| good? I can’t have you in camp. It 
would make me happy if you would go.” 

“Aunt Esther is dead,” Dare repeated 
as if she had not comprehended his in- 
coherent speech. 

She had lost a stern but true friend; yet 
it meant there would be one less to de- 
ceive. 

“T’ll wire as fast as I can.” Amos spoke 
as he used to before they were married. 
“And I wish you’d let me take you to 
| town.” 

“T’ll write what to say.” 
toward the table. 





“As for my going to 


I have hardly any left. If I were away 
as Dan Dixon could push you. I’ve not 
made much of you, I know, but I am 
still conceited enough to think you would 
be a worse failure if I left you. Besides, 
if I left you, I would go home—and there 
is no home, now, to go to.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, would you?” 


he pleaded. 
“T suppose not. I’m so broken to your 
ways. Martin and Fanny have no time 


for me. They think we are on the royal 
road to wealth. If I went back, I would 
be labeled a failure.” 

“You still love me?” he urged. 

“Oh, love,” she cried out, “you men 
think that pays up for everything you do 





to us. ‘You love me?’ Love cannot do 


For she never wrote them the | 
she 


There was something grotesque and | 
women were crushed | 
Dare had never under- 
She pictured tragedy in sweep- 
fashion—not 
counting the tragedy of sordid detail, the 
pin-pricks of disillusionment which are 


A ray of comfort, however, lay in her | 
being far removed from home—no one | 
would visit her and witness what was 
transpiring. She was as safe as Consuelo, 
who had staged a funeral that her people 


Dare was in a whirlpool and therefore 
The monotonous 
its 
To 
to a 
dream-life in which everything was har- 


HE did not know how long she had 
been sitting alone when Amos came. 
A fellow-prospector drove him to the 
steps, his team of mules, poetically named 


Raspberry and Strawberry, trotting 
briskly away. 
“Hullo!” he began genially. “All alone? 


Dare tore open the yellow envelope. 


girl!” he murmured. ‘Kiss me—don't 
lose heart. You mustn’t cry so— 
I wont let you cry!” This more 
to himself. “You needn’t believe me if 


Dare moved | 
town—where is the money to come from? | 


from here, you’d go to the dogs as fast | 
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Fine, Medium, Stub 
and Ball-Pointed 


OR writing ease, for quick 

responsiveness, for uniform 
pen goodness, choose Spence- 
rian Personal Steel Pens. Send 
10c for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating 32 
page book, ““What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals.” 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 
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to increase it. 


Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how 
I have even taken failures and shown them how 





to make $100—$200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


Pelton. Lots of people call me ‘‘The 
Man Who Makes Men Rich.”’ I don’t deny 
it. I’ve done it for thousands of people — 
lifted them up from poverty to riches. 

I’m no genius—far from it. 
plain, everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
I know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 


secret’? surely made me rich 


ET’S have a little chat about getting The ‘secret’’ surely 
ahead—you and I. My name is every sense of the word. 


I’m just a them. 
it did for me. 

Some of the things this “‘secret’’ has dons 
for people are astounding. 


MY sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 
prised others. One by one ra ‘ame 

to me and asked me how I did it. I told 
And it worked for them as well as 


I would hz aie 


around and hoodoo everything I did. I've _ believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 


known the bitterest kind of want. own e} 
I have money forty pe a wee 
mere nothing. 


But today all is different. 
and all of the things that money will buy. 


I am rich also in the things that money In one 
won't buy—health, happiness and friend- few 
ship. Few people have more of the bless- $2,000.00 a week. 
A young man in the East had an article 


ings of the world than I. 


Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 
k to a man’s income is a 
That’s merely playing at it. 
I took a rank failure and in a 
had him earning as high as 
Listen to this: 


for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
T was a simple ‘Shien th: it jumped me up For twelve years he “puttered around” with 


from poverty toriches. As I've said, I’m_ it, 
no genius. 


But I had the good fortune to young 





know a genius. One day this 
man told me a “secret.” It 
had to do with getting ahead 
and growing rich. He had used 












it himself with remarkable re- _,,, r 4000 
sults. He said that every jd ; 
wealthy man knew this “se- & 
cret,’’"—that is why he wasrich. ¢ 

I used the “secret.” Itsurely Ex 
had a good test. At that time tim 


and many o 


I was flat broke. 
that, tor I was several thousand 
dollars in the hole. I had about 
given up hope when I put the Feo tag 
“secret’’ to work. Wilke, Roscoe, 
At first I couldn’t believe my 
sudden change in_ fortune. 
Money actually flowed in on 
me. I was thrilled with a new “iT 
sense of power. Things I Stoo 
couldn’t do before became as 
easy for me to do as opening a 
door. My business boomed 
and continued to leap ahead at — salsty hag iuoped from $15 
arate that startled me. Pros- Gal.” ; 
perity became my _ partner. 
Since that day I’ve never 
known what it is to want for 
money, friendship, happiness, 
health or any of the good j,frvse 
things of life. 


Reading 


oT} 
ne 
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A Few Examples 


Personal Experiences 


Worse than $300 Profit from One Day's 





jo. Dakota 
Worth $15,000 and More 

q book has been w 
than 15.000 to me Osea 
pard 


Would Be Worth $100,000 





1 only } ad t when I 
1, I U be w 





ilans, 


Salary Jumped from $150 





“Since I read*‘Power of Wi 


From $100 to $3,000 










barely eking out a living. Today this 


is worth $200,000. He has 
built a $25,000 home- -and paid ‘cash 
for it. He ha’ three automobiles. His 
children go to private schools He 
goes hunting, fishing, traveling when 
ever the mood strikes him. His 
come is over a thousand dollars 
a week. 

In a little town in New York live 
a man who a few years ago was pitied 
by all who knew him. From th 
time he was 14 he had worked and 
slaved—and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a failure. Without work 
in debt to his charitable friends, with 
an invalid so1 to support. the outlook 
was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the “secret.” In 
two weeks he was in business for him- 
self. In three months his plant was 
working night and day to fill orders. 
During 1916 the profits were $20,000. 
During 1917 the profits ran close to 
$40,000. And this genial 64-year- 
young man is enjoying pleasures an 
comforts he little dreamed would ¢ 
be his. 
I COULD tell you thousands of 

similar instances. But there’s no 
need to do this as I’m willing to tell 
you the “‘secret’”’ itself. Then you 
can put it to work and see what it 
will do for you. 

I don't claim I can make you rich 
over night. Maybe [ can—maybe 
I can’t. Sometimes I have failures 
—everyone has. But I do claim that 
I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is 
that you are using only about one- 
tenth of that wonderful brain of yours. 
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That's why you haven't won greater success. Throw 
the unused pine-tenths of your brain into action 
ind you'll be amazed at the almost instantaneous 
results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining success in life as a 
railway engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without 
will-power to ‘‘put them over.”” Yet the will, altho 
heretofore entirely neglected can be trained into 
wonderful power like the brain or memory and by 
the very same method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, j 
it would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack | 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don't 
use our Wills—because we continually bow to cir- 
cumstance—we become unable to assert ourselves. 
What our wills need is practice. 

Dev ion, your will-power and money will flow in 
on you. Rich opportunities will open up for you. 
Driving energy you never dreamed you had will 
manifest itself. You will thrill with a new power— 
a power that nothing can resist. You'll have an 
influence over people that you never thought pos- 
sible. Success—in whatever form you want it— 
will come as easy as failure came before. And those 
are only « few of the things the ‘ ‘secret’’ will do for 
you. The “secret” is fully explained in the wonder- 
ful book *‘Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I know you'll think that I've claimed a lot. Per-3 
haps you think there must be a eateh somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thousands— 
you can't lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the? 
eoupon and mail it to me. By return mail you'll receive 
not a pamphlet, but the w hole “secret” told in this won- 
derful book, ‘POWER OF WILL. 

Keep it five p mal Look it over in your home. 
ply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t show 
you how you can increase your income many times: 
over—just as it has for thousands - others—mail | the 
book back. You will be out nothin 

But if you do feel that **POW ER “OF WILL” will do 
for you what it has done for over four hundred thousand 
others—if you feel as they do that it’s the next greatest 
bock to the Bible—send me only $4.00 and you and I 
be square 

If you pass this offer by I'll be out only the small 
profit on a $4.00 sale. ut you—you may easily be 
out the difference between what you're making now an 
an income several times as great. So you see you” 
a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you =e 
never read this offer again. 















































Pelton Publishing Company 
31-F Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn, 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me ‘Power of Will” at your risk. 
agree to remit $4.00 or remail the book to you in five d 
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1920 Bond Prices 


Lowest of the Century 








Not for 70 years have bond 
prices offered such opportunities 
for both safe and profitable in- 
vestment. 





High commodity prices with the 
ensuing low purchasing power 
of the dollar have brought about 
high interest rates. This has 
resulted in low bond prices 
although the security behind 
the bonds of representative cor- 
porations is greater than ever 
before. Noted economists be- 
lieve that the upward trend 
has begun. 


Write for list of selected 
bonds which offer safety, large 
income and opportunity for 
substantial increase in value. 


L.L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street New York 


Telephone Broad 6470 


Branch Offices in Leadis ng Cities. Direct Wires 
to Various Markets 
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The Road That 
Leads To Financial 
Independence 


is just what you make it 
















You can make it a never end- 
ing one by not saving system- 
atically. 

You can make it a long and 
tedious oneif your money earns 
only average interest rates. 


You can make it a pleasant 
interesting and shorter road by 
purchasing sound, listed di- 
vidend paying stocks on the 
Rose 20 Payment Plan 
Which road will you take? 


Write for intensely interesting 
FREE booklet No. 903 


“How to Become Financially 
Independent” 


Rose & COMPANY 


40 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK ! 


































everything, Amos; there is much that 
Love begins and Justice is obliged to 
fi Don’t touch me.” She 
pushed him away. 

“T understand, you are not yourself—” 
he began. 

“Yes, 1am. You don’t want to under- 
stand my real self. You’ve taught me 
to lie because you have lied not only to 
yourself but to me. And you expect me 
to lie at all times. The trouble is you 
don’t respect yourself—you are resolved, 
although you may not realize it, to wreck 
my self-respect, and then we'll be on a 
dead level. But you sha’n’t do it,” she 
cried out hysterically. “Do you hear? I'll 
keep enough self-respect to remain sane. 
I wont be a morbid, uneven person. That 
you love me is nothing to your credit or 
to be wondered at—Love is a rhythm of 
life that men and women cannot very 
often avoid. But loving me has not pre- 
vented your letting me give, give, give of 
not only my money, but of myself, my 
youth, my faith, my ideals—while in re- 
turn you have given nothing but elemental 
affection that any man at times shows his 
woman! Oh, don’t say again that you 
‘warned me’—yes, warned me and all the 
time wanted me and meant to have me.” 

Pushing past him, she rushed from 
the house into Jimmie’s, where she found 
Jimmie preparing a rarebit and whistling 
cheerily. 

One glance at Dare, and she stopped 
whistling to demand: ‘“What’s broken 
loose?” 

Dare’s sobs seemed to tear at her 
throat. “It’s life, Jimmie—’ Then she 
began to laugh. “You laugh when you 
have cried too hard, don’t you? My, that 
rarebit smells good... . 
like Mrs. Slack, content with whisky and 
handsome tenderfeet, gewgaws and gos- 
sip—that I was sixty odd and had my 
cemetery lot picked out and paid for. 
Life couldn’t make you laugh or cry then 
—could it?” 

“This is because your man’s chock 
full of hate,” Jimmie diagngsed. ‘Now, 
a ‘songless soul’ the poets would call my 
mikado, but I just up and say he is regu- 
lar old-fashioned stink-weed. See here, 
dearie, never you mind—Sam Owen is 
washing up on the other side of the 
porch, and we're going to have a nice 
time listening to Sam tell about his trip. 
And if your man keeps acting up, he 
better go back East where he can bor- 
row more than he can earn here. My, 
this stove is a fright—” 

“You think I want—” 

“Ssh!” Jimmy laid a finger on her 
lips and pointed for Dare to go and see 
what was transpiring on the other side of 
the porch. 

Bending over a wash-basin was a slen- 
der little man, short, gray hair bristling 
over his well-modeled head and a tiny 
white mustache attempting a belligerent 
attitude. He was singing in a high, sweet 
voice one of his “original compositions,” 
as Jimmie whispered, entitled: “Just 
Trying to Get Along.” 


A cruel blast of dynamite, 

One fair November day, 

Killed my pal Tommy Murray 
And took my sight away— 


He buried his face in the towel at this 
melancholy point. 


I wish I were | 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 
may rest your future success. 


If you are having difficulty in making 
a decision, the intimate and compre- 
hensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 
In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelli- 
gent and happy selection, it will be 
necessary for you when writing to 
give complete data upon the follow- 
ings points :— 


1. Type of school you wish — prepara- 
tory, 
technical, art, music, Soe or 
summer camp. 





2. Location (City or State). 


3. Approximate amount you wish to 
pay per year. 


4. Exact age, and year you will enter | 


school. 
5. Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal visit to the 
school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


New York City | 


33 West 42nd St. 


























TheFundamentals 
of Stock Trading 


Our unique booklet gives essential details on 
When to Buy, When to Sell, and When 
to Take Profits, as well as many inside 
facts concerning the best methods used by suc- 
cessful stock traders. Free on request for “R.” 


Chas. C. James & Co. 


One Wall Street, New York 



































Investment Opportunities 
and 


Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period 
of twenty months. This plan was originated 
by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-RB 


CLATTERY2¢ 
Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
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Provide e for the Education 
of Your Children 


If you have children growing up, each day 
brings you nearer to the time when you must 
provide for their education. It is an obliga- 
tion that you cannot evade—a duty that you 
cannot avoid. 


How are you facing this paramount prob- 
lem? Are you blindly hoping against hope 
that when the time comes you will be pre- 
pared? Orare you regularly and systematically 
preparing for it by saving a fixed percentage 
of your income? 


Each and every month do you lay aside a 
definite sum to fortify your dear ones against 
disappointment? Are you doing this, or are 
you leaving it to chance? 


Every dollar saved and wisely invested is a 
pillar in the structure of happiness and success. 
It opens to your children the gateway to use- 
ful lives, and insures you against dependency 
in your later years. 


We have published a booklet, 


Saving is the beginning of thrift, but invest- 
ing is the maker of profit. Wise investing is 
an incentive that promotes saving: Without 
this incentive, the resolve to save may lapse. 
You, yourself, may have had this very same 
experience. 


Now take this lesson home to yourself and 
profit by it. 

First save. Resolve to save a certain sum each month. 
Consider it as binding an obligation as food or clothing. 


Then invest. Dont make the vital mistake of trying to 
wait for a large sum to accumulate. That’s where trouble 
begins, because idle money is easily spent. Choose a form 
of investment that permits you to put your income to work 
as soon as you get it. 


Here are the four fundamentals which your investment 
should have: (1) safety, (2) liberal income yield, (3) quick 
cashability, and (4) the privilege of investing small amounts 
monthly. Look well to these four features before you invest. 


Thrift is not brilliance. It requires no unusual ability. 
After all, it is but common sense applied to your financial 
affairs. 


“Getting Ahead,’’ which shows 


how saving and investing can be systematized and put on a profit- 
able basis. A complimentary copy will be sent to you upon request. 


KRIEBEL 8 CO. 


Jnvestment 


954*137 South La Salle Street - Chicago 





Bankers 
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everywhere 


Before the trunks 
are packed 


—is the time to think of travel funds. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks are 


A Guaranty Letter of Credit is an 


order upon our correspondents 
throughout the world for funds up to 
the amount of the credit, and is also a 
personal introduction. 


Both Travelers Checks and Letters 


of Credit are self-identifying, conveni- 
ent, and protect the holder against loss. 


Guaranty Service to Travelers 


Travelers Checks 


At Banks throughout the Country | 


Letters of Credit 


Ask your bank, or write to us, for a 
booklet on Guaranty Travel Funds. 


GUARANTY IT RUST COMPANY or NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CaPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 








“That aint no man,” Jimmie confided. 
“Now—you know a real secret. That is 
Mrs. Sarah Owen—I knew her way back 
in Wisconsin. She married and came 
West, and we met up with her again in 
Washington. Her mikado was dead and 
her boy gone to the devil. She was ready 
to peter out when the big blow came. 
Her boy got drinking and fooling with 
a gun, and during some row he up and 
croaked a policeman. He swung for it. 
Yes sir, and she just like to died. My 
mikado was still in Alaska, so I took her 
in. By and by I says to her: ‘You can't 
make your salt if you act this way—you 
gotta forget about Sam and go on.’ See?” 

Stirring the cooking rarebit, Jimmie 
continued the rest of the story. Nature 
furnished Mrs. Owen the first hint of 
changing her identity by providing her 
with a modest mustache. Jimmie thought 
of the rest. A suit of men’s clothes, a 
hair-cut, a peddler’s pack and taking her 
dead boy’s name as the best sort of 
monument she could afford, Mr. Sam 
Owen started forth to sell razor-paste, the 
life of the road gradually giving her a 
new zest and interest. Jimmie alone knew 
and guarded her secret. 

“You see,” concluded Jimmie, “you can 
manage anything if you have a mind to. 
What did Talking Tom do when he found 





a dead Chink with a gun and fifty dollars 


in gold? Fined the deceased fifty dollars 
for carrying firearms without no license 
and collected the firearms and the fine. 
. . . . Hi, look alive, Sam; I’ve taken up 
the grub. Come right in and make a 
long arm. How’s that new song of yours 
a-coming? Bet it’s a riot if a body can 
judge from titles. It’s called ‘When That 
Reptile Serpent Bit My Heel,’” she an- 
nounced to Dare. 

That night Dare was wakened by the 
knowledge of some one kneeling beside 
her. She reached under her pillow for the 
gun before she realized it was Amos. He 
got up, as if ashamed. 

“T sent the wire,” he said. “I stayed 
talking to the fellows I met this morn- 
ing.” 

“What were you doing just now?” she 
insisted. 

“Praying,” he admitted shamedly. 

Dare sat upright, her hand stretching 
out to find his. ‘For what?” 

“To be decent,” was the solemn reply. 
“Do you think I can be?” 

“You must be.” The sincerity of the 
man that moment caused her to hold out 
her arms in generous forgiveness. 

But when the letter came telling of 
her small legacy, she kept it a secret 
from Amos, only admitting that her aunt 


accepted as cash, yet if 
lost, their value can be replaced. 
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had left her “some jewelry.” It Was 
first significant secret unshared With hin. 








ARE’S daughter was born durings 
chill rains, a wrinkled, 
mite, apparently unwilling to live. 
‘Name her Dare,’ Amos had urged 
Jimmie laid her in the crude crate 
Amos had fashioned from a barrel, Ye 
sang in her hoarse, cheery voice a strang 
lullaby. Jimmie believed in lullabiq 
“from the start,” she warned Dare, “\ 
crying alone in the dark for my kids” 
Dare looked at Amos with pain-blung 
eyes. “I wanted a boy.” 
“You are spared to me.” The dp 
matic quality of the moment carried hip 
out of himself... . 
At the same time, in Martin Reid 
home, his young daughter lay in be 
white bassinet. She was a_handsom 
babe; already Fanny’s features and cole. 
ing were apparent. In a gown which ws 
of glowing, tinted satin punctuated wih 
wisps of rare lace, Fanny watched hers 
she slept. Martin stood over them. 
“T must send Dare some _ things 
Fanny said presently. “Even if Amos 
to be an oil-king, she cannot shop ing 
camp.” 
“She would like your remembering her, 
besides. Well, well, we are coming on’ 
Martin bent to kiss her. 
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N Dare motherhood ned numbed 

not that she lacked affection for her 
child, but she was incapable of making the 
proper effort to care for her. Amos was 
useless as men usually are under such cir 
cumstances, but he stopped drinking, to 
everyone’s amazement (and Dan Dixon’ 
sorrow), and “took a position” with one 
of the capitalized oil-companies, temp 
rarily abandoning his own career. Their 
depleted finances and the little girls 
birth made regular wages a necessity. He 
was wondering if might not be best, 
after all, to leave this country 

Coming in one day, Jimmie found Dare 
trying to quiet the baby’s wails. An u- 
packed box was on the pine table. It con 
tained silk bootees, cobwebby dresses, 
cashmere jackets, a silver rattle and mug 
—Fanny’s generous offering 

Dare glanced at it as she tried to lull 
her child. 

“Give me that young one,” Jimmie de- 


seel 








t 
it 












manded. “You don’t know no more 
about her than if she was a stick ol 
wood. ‘Taint born in all women to be 





mothers, no matter what they preach 
Don’t you ever believe so.” 

She sat in the one rocking-chair, rocking 
the limp bundle and singing gayly: 







Oh—the taters 

The taters do 

Presently the baby slept as if sensing 
her cheery, capable presence. Dare & 
amined the contents of Fanny’s box. This 
last proof of her own deceit prodded het 
conscience. She felt she had failed m 
all directions—with herself, with Amos, 
with her people, and now with her child. 
She had accused Amos of having lost his 
self-respect—was she doing differently? 


do grow small, they do, 
grow small 





























The next installment of this absorbing 
novel by the author of “A Womans 
Woman” will appear in the forthcom- 
ing April issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 
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LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


HEY now cost you 
no more than inferior 
imitations. 
Take your choice of the 
five flavors—which are all 
of the same fine superior 
LIFE SAVER quality. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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HES 


is licious—like apple pie The old favorite flavor—Licorice 
A —good for a ‘‘tickly’’ throat, too 





The spicy, breath-sweetening No flavor was ever more pop- 0 te, 
snap of Cloves ular than Wintergreen and cookies—that’s Cinna 
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Dear Sohn:- 






I want you to keep this 
under your hat -- but I think you 
ought to know that our company 
will be merged in a few weeks 
with McLaughlin & Son -= 


CORORA 1 








The 300,000 secrets 
told to Corona each day 


HAT a picture for the imagination to play with— 
the three hundred thousand messages and more, 
that are typed by Corona each day! 
Orders from commanding generals; memoranda from executives ; 


too confidential for dictation; entries of explorers in their diaries; 
pages of novels and photoplays— 





College boy and girl letters to the folks at home; intimate notes 
from wives to husbands and husbands to wives— 


Yes, and the commonplace but intensely important notes and 
plans of business men, done in the quiet and privacy of their homes 
at night—the little extra thinking that spells the difference between 
mediocrity and large success. 


Oca 





In every land under the sun, in every task and walk of life 


Corona folds. That is the secret Corona’s 300,000 friends are found—an aristocracy of brains. You 
of ene es - will be surprised to learn how many different helpful things Corona 
compdctness, its lightness, and its ml sca Da > - > ’ . , 

a Bea iakch & aes can do for you; and the finest surprise of all will come when you 

and ready for work; another touch discover how little it costs. 


— 


and you 


“*fold it up— 
take it with you— 
typewrite anywhere.’”’ 


good meee uments The Personal Writing Machine 


ee 


mg booklet me pO TRADE MARK 
Red Booktohavea copy. —-~-‘Builtby CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Groton,N.Y. ® 


If your telephone book doesn’t give you the name of your Corona 
dealer, write us. There are over 700 Corona dealers in the U.S. 
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if jenn business-like Ever- 
harps are used by thousands in 
the offices of scientifically managed 
commercial houses. Eversharp has 
been adopted by nationally known 
institutions as standard office equi p- 
ment because it increases an Or: gant- 
zation’s writing efficiency— because 
it makes for economy of time, effort 
and pencil cost while enabling better 
writing —because it ts always sharp 
and never sharpened—because it ts 
finely and reliably made by Wahl 
craftsmen. One filling delivers 
250,000 words at 10,000 words 
per penny. Make sure you get Ever- 
sharp—the name ts on the pencil. 
Prices from $1.00, upward. 
Eversharp dealers everywhere. 








a THE WAHL COMPANY Chicago 


EVERSHARP 
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” The Cashmere shawl which suggested this design tsa rare 
now owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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